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Chicago Radio Stars 
Stars of "The Chicago Theatre of the Air" 


Margaret Ralph Bruce 
Roberts Nielsen Foote 





Clarence Cramer's “Opera Festival” 


Virginia MacWatters, Gloria Lane, John Druary, 
Donald Dickson, Jan Gbur, and stage production in 
(1) "A Gala Night at the Opera," or 

(2) "Faust," with your Chorus and Orchestra 
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Radio and TV Artists 
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Mishel Piastro and the 


Longines Symphonette 
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Scene from Act Il of the Metropolitan's production of The Barber of Seville. 
are Robert Merrill (Figaro), Cesare Valletti (Almaviva), 
(Rosina), 


Jean Madeira (Berta), Cesare Siepi 


(Don 


Beginning center foreground 
Alessio De Paolis (Sergeant), Roberta Peters 
Basilio), ard Fernando Corena (Bartolo) 


Stylish New Barber Enlivens Met 


By Ronavp EYER 


ITH its new rendering of 
Rossini’s The Barber of Se- 
ville on Feb. 19, the Metro- 


politan presented us with one of the 
andsomest productions on Broadway 
and by all odds the most intelligent 
and genuinely titillating performance 


I ever have seen in some twenty 
years of Barber-going here, there 
and elsewhere. 

The new staging by the British 


actor-director, Cyril Ritchard, in col- 
laboration with Alberto Erede, the 
conductor, and Eugene Berman, who 
designed the two sets and the cos- 
tumes, is sleek, witty, stylish and 
elegant to the queen’s taste. Gone is 
the old simple-minded slapstick com- 
edy; gone the Keystone-cop, every- 
man-for-himself scramble of discord- 
ant characterizations; gone the out- 
rageous stylistic faux pas and the all- 
pervading indifference to the theatri- 
cal unities. 

I long have felt that the shambles 
usually made of this famous opera 
was due to a basic misconception, 
amounting to no conception at all, 
as to what the thing was supposed to 
be. Far from a mere commedia del 
arte rumpus, it was intended, | am 
sure, to be a satirical and really quite 
sophisticated comedy of manners and 
morals with (as in Beaumarchais’s 
Figaro) definite political overtones. 
The situations are preposterous and 
the characters are heavily overdrawn, 
but they represent certain univer- 
sals of the period, and the comments 
on social foibles are as pointed as 
those of Aristophanes. 


Adult Entertainment 


It is an evaluation something like 
this that the present producers seem 
to have arrived at, and the directors 


and the designer clearly had their 
heads together constantly to make 
every last detail fit the scheme. De- 


termined, apparently, from the outset 
to make an adult entertainment as 
well as a beautiful show out of what 
had erroneously come to be thought 
of as nothing but a threadbare farce 
with some good tunes in it, they have 
succeeded spectacularly and far be- 
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yond almost everybody’s expectations 
Mr. Berman's décor and costumes, of 
a sort of neo-surrealistic design and 
with his typically intense and power 
fully contrasting colors, are integrat- 
ed with themselves to form interest- 
ing stage pictures and designs and 
also are integrated with the dramatic 
performance at every step, so that 
they become to an unusual degree an 
additional participant in the proceed- 
ings. The absurdly tall ladder-back 
chair painted black with two red tas- 
sels dangling from the top posts, for 
example, used only by the tall, black- 
clad Don Basilio (who has bright 
red shoes to match the tassels on the 
chair) was in clever contrast to the 
huge, rococo affair, decorated in birth- 
day-cake colors, used by the equally 
huge and rococo Dr. Bartolo. Then 
there were the drab, but carefully de 
tailed and differentiated costumes of 
the rabble orchestra in the opening 
early-morning scene—a commentary 
upon the rich and dazzlingly colorful 
costumes of the principals; the use 
of Rosina’s ubiquitous fan as the 
motive for light fixtures on the out- 
side of Dr. Bartolo’s house and for 
the side panels of the stage; and any 
number of similar deft, knowing 
touches that were artistically delight- 
ful in themselves at the same time 
that they were pertinent to the pro- 
duction as a whole. 


Ritchard’s Masterful Touch 


For this part, Mr. Ritchard con- 
tributed the masterful touch of a 
professional and eminently successful 
showman, The comic business he de- 
vised for his actors had the Metro- 
politan’s somewhat jaded audience in 
unaccustomed gales of laughter most 
of the time, Never fatuous or just 
silly, it was real humor—neat, fresh, 
cleverly turned and perfectly timed. 
He also plotted stage movements with 
care and purposefulness, so that there 
was none of the bedlam and the 
pointless running hither and thither 
that usually mar buffo performances, 
and he demanded continuity and co- 
operation in the acting of everyone 
concerned. He also appeared on the 
stage himself in the silent role of 
Ambrogio, the butler, dressed magni- 


ficently like something out of a deck thing between a bean-pole and 
of playing-cards black crow, was one of the 
Mr. Erede gave a light-heartedand meticulously devised characterizati 
light-footed performance of the music in the production and must sur 
and he was less inclined than he has hailed a classic of its kine 
been on occasion in the past to give Calumny air stopped the s 
way to his singers in matters of basic several minutes 
rhythm and tempo. The performance It is a rare experience 
gained thereby an added feeling of coloratura singing, either te 
animation and forward propulsion soprano, with the brilliance, lo 
The brilliant cast, every one of of sound and ease of productior 
whom entered into the spirit of the hibited by Roberta Peters, the 
occasion with obvious zest and high Rosina, and Cesare Valletti, the 
humor, gave one of the finest ex- Almaviva. Ravishing, as alwa 
hibitions of virtuoso singing witnessed look upon, Miss Peters delivere 
in this theatre in many a day. There Una voce poco fa as a tour de { 
were ovations for everybody, begin- of vocal technique and with a 
ning with Robert Merrill whose Largo warmth and joyousness that 
al factotum brought down the house stalled any suggestion of the pi 


by virtue of its bouyancy, virility and ing just a vocal exercise. Suffice 
sheer beauty of vocal sound. Cesar say of Mr. Valletti that he more 
Siepi’s Don Basilio, looking like some (Continued on page 12) 
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Balcony scene from Act |, with Miss Peters, Mr. 
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San Francisco Symphony Foundation 
Launched; Enrique Jorda Named Conductor 


San Francisco 


TWO-YEAR contract as con- 
ductor of the San Francisco 


Symphony has been given to 
Enrique Jorda. The board of gover- 
nors of the orchestra, by a vote of 
28 to eleven, chose Mr. Jorda to re- 
place Pierre Monteaux, who retired 
from the post at the close of the 
1951-52 season. During the past two 
years the orchestra has been led by a 
series of guest conductors. Mr. Jorda 
made his American debut last season 
as guest conductor here and was 
brought back this winter for seven 
weeks of concerts. 

The 43-year-old Spanish musician 
has been conductor of the Capetown 
(South Africa) Orchestra since 1947. 
He conducted in Madrid and Seville, 
as well as in England, France, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland before assum- 
ing his post in South Africa. He will 
fulfill engagements in Australia prior 
to his arrival here. 

The newly incorporated San 
Francisco Symphony Foundation is 
destined to play an important role 
in the orchestra’s future affairs. It 
was organized under the chairman- 
ship of Philip S. Boone by a group 
of young patrons who also founded 
the University of California Sym- 
phony Forum, graduated from stu- 
dent status a few years ago to become 
the Special Events Committee of the 
San Francisco Symphony. Their ulti- 
mate goal is to establish an endow- 
ment fund for the orchestra. 

Its “kick off” party late in January 
included a brief program by the San 
Francisco Symphony under assistant 
conductor Earl Murray. Addressing 
an audience of 600 foundation work- 
ers, Mr. Boone established the fact 
that orchestras are big business—also 
that the San Francisco Symphony 
plays to more listeners every weekend 
than any other orchestra in the coun: 
try, with three concerts drawing an 
average total of 8,000. Its inevitable 
deficit has run to nearly $130,000, 
which has been covered by a total of 
only 1,771 contributors. But, he said, 
there are three million people within 
easy commuting distance of the Opera 


House. 


Advantages for Members 


The foundation is trying to reach 
this prospective audience with its cur- 
rent membership drive. In return for 
annual dues of ten dollars, members 
and their families will receive benefits 
in the form of free concerts and re- 
hearsals. At the close of the season 
a special reception will honor members 
of the orchestra. 

Half of the foundation’s earnings 
will go into the operating fund of the 
orchestra. The other half will be con- 
tributed to the endowment fund. No 
expenditures will be made without the 
two-thirds vote of the board of gover- 
nors of the San Francisco Symphony 
Association and officers of the foun- 
dation. (The association will con- 
tinue to receive contributions; donors 
will automatically become members 
of the foundation and will enjoy its 
privileges. ) om 

The press has been generous in its 
support ot the project; 500 unsolicited 
memberships were sent to the foun- 
dation’s office in the Pacific Building 
within ten days after the start of the 
drive. The 600 solicitors are yet to 
be heard from, but there have been 
indications that many of them have 
already exceeded their original quotas. 

lhe foundation’s first public ven- 
ture was an invitation concert for 
members of the 22 District Merchants 
Associations, who filled the house. 
Enrique Jorda led the orchestra in an 
excellent program, well chosen for the 
occasion: the Overture to Weber's 

(Continued on page 37) 





Enrique Jorda 


Hurok To Present 
Ballet from London 


A coast-to-coast tour of twenty 
weeks will present the London Festi- 
val Ballet in its first United States 
appearances, under the management 
of S. Hurok, who recently concluded 
negotiations with Julian Braunsweg, 
the company’s director. The troupe 
will leave England after its custom- 
ary summer season at the Royal Festi- 
val Hall in London, and will open its 
tour in Quebec on Oct. 10. Then it 
will cross the United States and Can- 
ada, appearing in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco before returning to 
New York by way of the South. The 
tour lists 52 cities. 

Under the artistic direction of An- 
ton Dolin, the company will feature 
Tamara Toumanova as guest artist, in 
addition to the Russian-trained Hun- 
garian dancers, Nora Kovach and 
Istvan Rabovsky, who escaped from 
behind the Iron Curtain and made 
their New York debut recently with 
the Ballets de Paris. The roster of 
ballerinas is headed by Natalie Kras- 
sovska, and Belinda Wright, Anita 
Landa, Noel Rossana, and Daphne 
Dale, who will make their American 
debuts. 

The repertoire features Nicolas 
Beriosoff’s re-creation of the four- 
act work, Esmeralda, based on Hugo’s 
novel The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
with a production designed by Nicola 
Benois and music by Cesare Pugni. It 
also lists Harald Lander’s one-act ver- 
sion of Napoli, from the repertoire of 
the Royal Danish Ballet, preserving 
“the best of Bournonville’s choreog- 
raphy while omitting some of the 
longer mimed sequences”. The com- 
pany also will present Alice in Won- 
derland, with choreography by 
Michael Charnley and original score 
by Joseph Horowitz; ballets by Fred- 
erick Ashton, Leonide Massine, David 
Lichine, and Vassili Lambrinos, whose 
choreographed version of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto is a recent addition to 
its repertoire. Classical works include 
The Nutcracker and Giselle; the 
Fokine ballets are to be represented 
by Petrouchka, Scheherazade, Prince 
Igor, and Les Sylphides. 


Skolovsky To Tour 
Latin America 


Zadel Skolovsky, pianist, who re- 
cently completed his first European 
tour with marked success, is planning 
a tour of Latin America under the 
direction of M. P. Bichurin. 








New Opera Company Makes Bow in Chicago 


Cuicaco—With an outstanding cast, 
with scenery borrowed from the-old 
Chicago Opera, and with an orches- 
tra drawn from the ranks of the 
Chicago Symphony, an organization 
known as the Lyric Theatre of Chi- 
cago made its debut at the Civic 
Opera House on Feb. 5 and 7 with 
two performances of Don Giovanni. 

The president and artistic director 
of the new company is Carol Fox, 
who is now in Europe signing sing- 
ers for a_ three-week season next 
November. The two “calling card” 
performances of the Mozart opera, 
according to Lawrence V. Kelley, 
Lyric Theatre’s general manager, were 
tests of whether Chicago really 
wanted a_ resident opera company. 
“The city’s answer”, he said, “is de- 
cidedly ‘yes’.” 

The Lyric Theatre staff works on 
a voluntary basis. A loss of $924.22 
from its initial presentation was cov- 


ered by a party given by the Lyric 
Guild, an auxiliary organization, fol- 
lowing the first-night performance of 
the Mozart opera. 

Guest artists heading the cast were 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni in the title role, 
Eleanor Steber as Donna Anna, Irene 
Jordan as Donna Elvira, John Brown- 
lee as Leporello, Bidu Sayao as Zer- 
lina, Lorenzo Alvary as Masetto, and 
Leopold Simoneau in the role of Don 
Ottavio. Only Miss Sayao had sung 
her role in Chicago before. 

A major surprise in the eyes of 
the Chicago audiences was Miss Ste- 
ber’s Donna Anna, her first (it was 
said) anywhere. The city’s critics 
also singled out Mr. Rossi-Lemeni 
and Miss Jordan as making out- 
standing contributions to a distin- 
guished performance. The conductor 
was. Nicola’ Rescigno; William 
Wymetal, the stage director ; and Jolin 
Halloran, director of the chorus. 








Philharmonic To Tour 
Cross Country in 1955 


Immediately following its final sub- 
scription concerts in New York on 
April 17, 1955, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony will embark on a 
five-week tour from coast to coast. 
Since the orchestra has as a rule 
limited its tours to two weeks at the 
beginning and end of its Carnegie 
Hall season, the projected cross-coun- 
try tour will be the most extensive it 
has undertaken in recent years. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, musical di- 
rector of the Philharmonic, and Guido 
Cantelli, a guest conductor during the 
past three seasons, will share the 
podium of this tour, which will in- 
clude thirty concerts in 28 cities. 
Twelve cities will be visited by the 
orchestra for the first time. 

The tour will begin with a per 
formance in Detroit on April 18, 1955, 
after which the orchestra will head 
west to arrive in San Francisco for 
two concerts on May 4 and 5. On its 
return trip the orchestra will play in 
the Northwest and Midwest, conclud- 
ing the tour in Ann Arbor on May 22. 

The complete tour schedule is as 
follows: Detroit, April 18; Lafayette, 
Ind., April 19; Urbana, Ill, April 20; 
Kansas City, April 21; Topeka, April 
22; Albuquerque, N. M., April 24; El 
Paso, April 25; Tucson, April 26; 
Phoenix, April 27; Pasadena, Calif., 
April 28; Los Angeles, April 29; San 
Diego, April 30 and May 1; Fresno, 
Calif., May 2; San Francisco, May 4 
and 5; Eugene, Ore., May 6; Corval- 
lis, Ore., May 7; Seattle, May 8; 
Portland, Ore., May 9; Salt Lake 
City, May 11; Provo, Utah, May 12; 
Denver, May 14; Omaha, May 15; 
Ames, Iowa, May 16; Minneapolis, 
May 17; Madison, Wis., May 18; Mil- 
waukee, May 19; Chicago, May 21; 
Ann Arbor, May 22. 

With the success of its Saturday 
night concerts under Andre Koste- 
lanetz firmly established, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony _ has 
scheduled a similar series for next 
season, with Mr. Kostelanetz conduct- 
ing. The third and last concert in 
this vear’s series was given on 
March 13. 

The orchestra’s special non-sub- 
scription series was launched this year 
with a view to building new audiences, 
as well as increasing its schedule. 








Notice to Subscribers: 


MusicAL AMERICA will appear 
monthly from March through Oc- 
tober. 








Spanish Dancers 
Plan American Tour 


Ballets Espagnoles, a leading Spa 
ish dance-theatre company, will le 
brought to this country next seascn 
by Michaux Moody, concert managcr 
of Richmond, Va. Headed by two 
dancers, Teresa and Luisillo, the con - 
pany was organized four years ag 
and has enjoyed wide popularity cn 
the Continent and in England. Book- 
ings will be handled by David Lib 
dins, New York manager. 

3allets Espagnoles will present a 
repertory of fifteen ballets and dr: 
matic interludes. The company nun 
bers 36, including two singers, one 
guitarrist, and a conductor. The 
orchestra for the American tour will 
be assembled in the United States. 

Following a_ limited season = on 
Broadway in October, the dancers will 
visit Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans, 
and other cities in the East and Mid 
west. 


Five Americans 
Invited to Germany 


Five leading American musicians 
have been invited by the Federal Re 
public of Germany to be honored 
guests of the government for a four 
week visit. They are the pianists Con 
stance Keene and Jorge Bolet, the 
soprano Barbara Gibson, the mezzo 
soprano Carol Brice, and John Sebas 
tian, harmonica player. Of the five, 
only Mr. Bolet and Mr. Sebastian 
have previously visited Germany. 

The announcement of the invitation 
extended to, and accepted by, the five 
Americans was made in Washington 
by the Ambassador of the German 
Federal Republic, simultaneously with 
an announcement in New York by 
Andre Mertens, vice-president of 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc, 


Ballet Russe 
Opens School 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
which is being reorganized for a 
major tour next season, has opened 
its own ballet school in New York, 
at 157 West 54th St. The school will 
serve as training headquarters for the 
company itself, as well as offering 
graded courses for professional danc- 
ers, children, and nonprofessional 
adults. 

The faculty of the Ballet Russe 
school is headed by Frederic Franklin, 
premier danseur and ballet master of 
the company. Other instructors are 
Maria Swoboda, Igor Schwezoff, 
Anatole Vilzak, Valerie Bettis, Leon 
Danielian, and Duncan Noble. 
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Oberon Is Super-Spectacle 


In Paris Opera Production 


By Curistina 5S. THORESBY 


Paris 

VY HE revival at. the Paris Opéra 

of Weber’s romantic fairy 
opera Oberon (or The Magic 
Horn)—which constitutes the second 
of Maurice Lehmann’s luxury produc- 
tious with ballet, following his spec- 
tacular revival of Rameau’s Les 
In‘es Galantes, in recognition of 
hich he has just been decorated as 
nmandant of the Légion d’Hon- 
neir—did not achieve an unqualified 
success. Although a production that 
could not be rivalled for sumptuous- 
ne-s in any other capital of Europe, 
it ias been severely criticized in some 
quarters. But it must be borne in 
miid that the opera itself can not be 
revarded as an outstanding master- 
piece. 
Jberon was first performed at Co- 
it Garden in 1826, shortly before 
composer’s premature death in 
ndon in his fortieth year. It is the 
sort of musical fairy spectacle be- 
loved of Londoners in the early part 
o| the nineteenth century—a sort of 
bastard descendant of the Shakes- 
pearian tradition and Italian opera 
crossed with German romanticism. 
Since then, the work has been per- 
formed only intermittently, due in 
part to the looseness and lack of 
homogeneity in the score, as well as 
to the scenic difficulties involved. It 
is 24 years since it was last seen in 
<urope, in Rome, and 55 since it was 
performed in Paris. 

There can be no doubt that Weber's 
opera does not possess the unity of 
Rameau’s giant divertissement. When 
Weber was writing Oberon in Lon- 
don, he was fighting desperately to 
finish it in a losing battle with death, 
hoping to be able to rejoin his family 
the Continent. He must have 
worked fitfully, for the inspiration 
and workmanship are uneven. The 
best of this opera is condensed in the 
brilliant and beautiful overture. Per- 
haps this was the reason that prompt- 
ed the producers to play the over- 
ture at the beginning of the second 
act in the opening performances at 
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the Opéra—probably to make sure 
that no latecomers missed it. This 
strategy, however, provoked such ad- 
verse comments in the press that the 
overture is now played in its proper 
place, at the beginning of the work. 
Sut if the score is uneven, Oberon 
contains a wealth of tuneful music 
and is much nearer to popular taste 
than Rameau. 

Likewise, the production does not 
offer the same unparalleled spectacle, 
in the extravagant and courtly man- 
ner of the eighteenth century, as did 
Les Indes Galantes, and to the suc- 
cess of which several of France's 
most outstanding designers contrib- 
uted. Nevertheless, Oberon does offer 
scenes of fascinating spectacle, which 
have given M. Lehmann plenty of 
scope as a brilliant producer. With 
all reservations made, it would ap 
pear that this opera will prove much 
to the taste of Parisians and visitors 
to the capital in 1954. 

There is a good deal of spoken dia 
logue in Oberon, but much of this 
has been mercifully cut in the versics 
at the Opéra. Wulner’s  recitatives 
have been retained, with some prun- 
ing of orchestration. Henri Biisser has 
orchestrated a number of pieces by 
Weber, such as a Polonaise, some 
variations, and a sonata. which have 
been inserted to provide additional 
ballet divertissements and interludes. 
This has been done with great care, 
though some incongruous instrumen- 
tation of a section of the interpolated 
3aghdad ballet divertissement recalls 
Saint-Saéns rather than Weber. As 
the opera is inclined to be overlong, 
one is tempted to ask if any good 
purpose has been served by this patch- 
work embroidery, which only leads to 
disunity. 

The Baghdad and Tunis ballet di- 
vertissements, in particular, struck 
me as superfluous and produced arti- 
ficial dramatic effects. Greater unity 
would have been achieved if the bal- 
let had been reserved exclusively for 
the fairy realm of Oberon, as was the 
original intention. It is in this do- 
main that the most striking scenes 
in the production are to be found, 


The aerial ballet in Oberon, a feature of the scene on the beach in Tunis 
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Above: scene in Baghdad from 

Weber's Oberon, as staged by 

the Paris Opéra. Right: Rézia and 

Huon de Bordeaux, as portrayed 

by Constantina Araujo and Nicolai 
Gedda 


for the aerial ballet on the beach at 
the end of Act II, the preceding 
storm sequence, and the magnificent 
finale are the real raisons détre of 
the production. For these alone, a 
visit to the Opéra is well worth 
while. 

At the end of the beach scene after 
the storm, ballerinas float most grace- 
fully —if somewhat precariously - 
suspended from invisible wires in 
midair, bearing Huon de Bordeaux 
away in a canopy of flowers, a_se- 
quence that brought the second act 
curtain down and up again for some 
five minutes. The exquisite grouping 
and regrouping of the fairies in the 
finale, which reunites the lovers as 
well as Oberon with his Queen Ti- 
tania, shows to best advantage Jean 
Denis Macles’ costumes, which are 
inspired by Grandville’s famous nine- 
teenth-century series of book engrav- 
ings of Fleurs, and are carried out 
in a most delicate and tasteful color 
scheme. This is the sort of breath 
taking finale that could only be seen 
at the Paris Opéra. 

So far as the musical execution 
was concerned, the orchestra was ad 
mirably conducted by André Cluy- 
tens, but the choice of singers was 
not entirely satisfactory. The young 
Brazilian soprano Constantina Arau- 
jo, who sang Rezia, showed a re- 
markable voice, with all that was 
needed in compass and agility to cope 
easily with the extended requirements 
of her role. But her exceptionally 
large and clear voice had a_ harsh 
ring at times, and she had not learned 
to control its volume in ensemble 
singing; she completely covered the 
other singers in the quartets. 

In contrast, Nicolai Gedda, the tall 
and handsome young Russo-Swedish 
tenor who sang Huon de Bordeaux, 
possessed a voice of agreeable quality 
but with insufficient strength and con- 
sistent timbre to do full justice to 
his heroic arias, written in the florid 
manner. 

Raphael Romagnoni sang a credit- 
able Oberon, but his appearance came 
as rather a shock to those of us who 
have grown up in the Shakespearian 
tradition of Oberon—which must cer- 
tainly have been the model for the 
original London production. It ap- 
pears that in France this character is 
a nain, or dwarf, and although M 
Romagnoni certainly is neither of 
these, he recalled a troll king rather 
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Serge Lido 


than Shakespeare’s noble version of 
the king of the fairies. 

Denise Duval and Roger Bourdin 
were rather too prominently con 
cerned in “getting across” the un 
grateful and aggravating roles of 
Fatime and Sherasmin 


Paris Thaws Out 





With the great frost and the tem- 
perature dropping to —I15° Centi 
grade in a city that is barely equipped 
to counteract such deep- freeze con 


ditions, the after-holiday season in 
Paris was slow in getting under way, 
for few people felt like venturing out 
unnecessarily at might. 

With the thaw came a concert to 
warm us to the marrow: a remark- 
able Beethoven program by the Amer- 
ican pianist Julius Katchen, at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, his first 
recital here in three years. This bril 
liant young virtuoso, whose tech 
nique avas always first class, but wh 
also had some of the shortcomings of 
his youth and facile technical powers, 
has now evolved to the status of a 
mature artist. With his interpretations 
of Béethoven’s last two piano sonatas 
and the Diabelli Variations Mr 
Katchen showed deep insight into mu 
sical content and architectural shape, 
co-ordinating the dynamic and con- 
templative turns of Beethoven’s mind 
with sincere understanding and con- 
viction. He combined the qualities of 
a master pianist in a degree extremely 
rare at any age, but quite astonishing 
in one still in his twenties, a fact 
which the Times of London (where 
he gave the same recital) remarked 
in terms of unstinted praise. 

The American composer Ned Ror- 
em’s Second Piano Concerto, written 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Performance of Berlioz Romeo 


Amoné Brilliant Events in Boston 


Boston 


NTIL the Sunday afternoon of 
| | Feb. 14, at Symphony Hall, 

Antal Dorati had never appeared 
as a symphonic conductor in Boston, 
although he was a yearly visitor in 
the old days of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. Now that we have 
heard him at the head of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, we are in a posi- 
tion to confirm, and enthusiastically, 
the reports of his prowess from else- 
where. His recordings had made a 
good impression hereabouts, but there 
is always some difference between 
that medium and “live shows”. 

Mr. Dorati has maintained the high 
standards of his two immediate and 
illustrious predecessors, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos and Eugene Ormandy. 
Though no virtuoso aggregation, the 
Minneapolis Symphony is a very fine 
orchestra indeed; it exhibits a healthy 
individuality and gives a certain im- 
pression of solidarity and_ relaxed 
ease. Just as Mr. Dorati is neither 
a pedant nor an egomaniac of the 
baton, so his orchestra is a very 
“normal” orchestra in tone and tech- 
nique. The program was varied and 
to me altogether rewarding: Beetho- 
ven’s Leonore Overture No. 3, done 
with a beautiful sense of drama; Mo- 
zart’s G minor Symphony (K. 550) ; 
the Suite from Bartok’s The Miracu- 
lous Mandarin, and Moussorgsky’s 
Pictures at an wen Ie 7. in the or- 
chestration of Ravel. Each was done 
with requisite style in which imagi- 
nation played its part but never got 
out of hand. The Boston audience 
responded with a most cordial hand. 

There are some things in life to be 
experienced once and then, perhaps, 
never again. Among them is the So- 
nata for solo cello which suggests that 
the Devil was looking on as Zoltan 
Kodaly wrote it. | have never come 
across a bigger or more fascinating 
bag of tricks than this. Zara Nelsova 
gave it an unbelievably brilliant per- 
formance when she was soloist with 
the Zimbler Sinfonietta at Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 3. Miss Nelsova ap- 


peared with the chamber orchestra in 
the gentle Prelude by Emanuel Moor 
and the slow movement of K. P. E. 
Bach’s Concerto in A, No. 3, all to 
general delight. There was _ other 
Bach on the program, not J. S. but 
his second cousin, Johann Bernhard, 
who came down through the line of 
great-grandfather Veit Bach’s son 
Johannes. In this case it was a suite 
for violin and strings, George Zazof- 
sky taking the principal part with dis- 
tinction. The evening ended with 
Stravinsky’s Apollon Musagete. 
Tossy Spivakovsky, the violinist 
who holds his instrument so high that 
he literally looks up the finger board, 
proved his immense technique and 
solid artistry as soloist in the Bartok 
Concerto with the Boston Symphony 
on Feb. 5 and 6. I venture to say 
that this work will seem bigger in 50 
years than it does today. The Spiva- 
kovsky performance of it was superb. 
Pierre Monteux, finishing his stay as 
guest conductor, handled the orches- 
tral part nobly, and read in superla- 
tive and singing fashion the Bach 
3randenburg Concerto No. 3 and the 
Second Symphony of Sibelius. 


Damnation of Faust in Toto 


Perhaps when future historians 
tackle the reign of Charles Munch as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, 
they will find one of its most con- 
spicuous qualities was Mr. Munch’s 
ardent enthusiasm for the music of 
Hector Berlioz. Already he has given 
us the Fantastic and Romeo and 
Juliet symphonies, the Requiem, and 
L’Enfance du Christ. Now he has 
revived, after many years, the com- 
plete Damnation of Faust. These per- 
tormances, at Symphony Hall on Feb. 
19 and 20, were of fabulous orches- 
tral execution and poetic eloquence, 
and the vocal portions were done as 
well 

The choruses were the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, trained with usual thorough- 
going excellence by G. Wallace Wood- 


worth. As soloists we heard David 
Poleri (Faust), Suzanne Danco 
(Marguerite), Martial Singher 
(Mephistopheles), and Donald Gramm 
(Brander). The score was given 
complete except for those 55 meas- 
ures forming the introduction to part 
three. 

Mr. Munch, the week following, 
turned to other music inspired by 
Goethe in Wagner’s A Faust Over- 
ture and the Faust Symphony by 
Liszt. As it turned out this program 
was no more than a makeshift, for 
since the scheduled soloist (pianist 
Alexander Brailowsky) was sick, 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s Divertimento for 
Orchestra was hastily put in to fill 
the gap. 

This Gallic score, new to Boston, 
is intrinsically respectable and even 
engaging music, but it could not pos- 
sibly have been placed in a worse 
position. Coming between the Wag- 
nerian and Lisztian broodings over 
man, the flesh, and the Devil, it 
sounded trivial. The Divertimento 
should be given another chance. The 
Wagner Overture was nobly plaved 
and made effect, as did the Liszt. But 
the choral finale was omitted, and 
there were abundant excisions all 
along the way. As it was, Faust 
barely had time to ruin the lady. The 
Faust Symphony, for all its length 
and repetition, is a masterpiece of its 
kind, and if it is to be performed at 
all, it should be done on an occasion 
when the complete work is practical. 

Walter Gieseking has at last re- 
turned to this city, which always has 
admired him, after nearly seventeen 
vears and the dark period of the war. 
He played at Symphony Hall on Feb. 
11 in the Boston University Celebrity 
Series. There was no adverse demon- 
stration of ary kind reported, and the 
audience was so large that many extra 
seats had to be put upon the stage. I 
could not see that Mr. Gieseking’s 
prowess has in any way been dimin- 
ished : there is still the same gorgeous 
command of the piano keyboard and 
a ranging imagination that carries all 
before it. Beethoven, of the A flat 
Sonata, Op. 110, music of Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms, and of Debussy 
and Ravel, made the program. 

Isaac Stern gathered his loyal local 
listeners about him at Symphony Hall 
on Feb. 7. To the able piano col- 
laboration of Alexander Zakin, Mr. 


Stern showed his familiar excellences 
in a Suite of Rameau-Ysaye, the 
Brahms D minor Sonata, the Proko- 
fieff Sonata in F minor, and shorter 
pieces. From Bach came the great 
solo Chaconne. The concert was in 
the Boston University Celebrity 
Series. 

Paul Badura-Skoda, who now - 
a loyal following in Boston, gave 
superb concert at Jordan Hali on F ‘ch, 
23. Four pieces comprised his pro- 
gram: the E flat Sonata of Haydn; 
Mozart’s B minor Adagio (K. 40) 
and C minor Fantasy; the Bartok 
Suite, Op. 14; and Chopin’s B minor 
Sonata. The last-named was perhaps 
iess securely performed than the rest, 
but the evening as a whole was one 
of delightful music-making. 

Artur Rubinstein, at the peak of 
his prodigious powers, was the riost 
recent artist in the Boston University 
Celebrity Series. on March 1. [Che 
Busoni transcription of the Tach 
Chaconne, the Waldstein Sonata of 
Beethoven, and works of Bra! ms, 
Chopin and Liszt were played \ith 
transcendent technique and inter re- 
tive perception. 


Premiere of Enesco Quartet 


I don’t know how it happenec to 
wait so long, but the Second St: ing 
Quartet, in G major, by Ger rge 
Enesco was given on Feb. 7 in what 
was announced as its first perfo m- 
ance. The work cannot be new, ior 
it is as far back, among opus n’ m- 
bers, as 22. It is music peculi. rly 
mixed in style, with some sugges'ion 
of folk flavor, some strong di so- 
nance, and a good deal ot bi nd 
mellifluence. It was presented by he 
Stradivarius Quartet in the lec‘ ire 
hall of the Boston Public Library at 
a concert given in connection with he 

3oston convention of the Music Li- 
brary Association and donated by ‘he 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun la- 
tion. Other pieces played by he 
Stradivarians, now resident in Boston, 
were Mrs. Coolidge’s own E minor 
Quartet and the E flat, Op. 127, of 
Beethoven. 

Virgil Fox drew a near capacity 
audience to Symphony Hall on Feb. 
16. Once again he showed his fond- 
ness for a Wide range of color and 

(Continued on page 16) 





Tibbett Feted at Dinner 
Under AGMA Auspices 


HE thirtieth anniversary of Law- 

rence Tibbett’s Metropolitan Opera 
debut was marked at a gala dinner 
given under the auspices of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists at 
the Hotel Astor on Feb. 25. (The 
American baritone made his debut as 
one of the two monks in Boris 
Godounoff on Nov. 24, 1923.) 

The proceeds of the event, attended 
by numerous notable personalities in 
music and other fields, were con- 


tributed to the Musicians Emergency 
Fund. 

Frank Chapman served as master 
of ceremonies, and the speakers in- 
cluded Deems Taylor and John 
Brownlee, baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan and president of AGMA, the lat- 
ter post having been filled for a num- 
ber of years by Mr. Tibbett himself. 
A feature of the evening was the 
presentation to the honor guest of a 
handsomely bound book containing 
greetings from many of his friends. 

Mr. Tibbett responded with a 
gracious speech, in which he expressed 
appreciation of the tribute. 


A musical program was given, with 
Kurt Adler at the piano, by ten sing- 
ers of the Metropolitan Opera. Charles 
Anthony was heard in Qui sul mio 
core from Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra; 
Margaret Roggero in the Brindisi 
from Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia; and 
Frank Guarrera in Ford’s Monologue 
from Verdi's Falstaff (this being the 
dramatic scene in which Mr. Tibbett 
jumped into fame at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 2, 1925 ). 

Other artists in the program at the 
dinner were Dolores Wilson, heard in 
the Cavatina from Donizetti’s Linda 
da Chamounix; Martha Lipton, in the 


DINNER HONORING LAWRENCE TIBBETT'S THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LEADERSHIP 


Princess’ aria from Cilea’s Adriana 
Lecouvreur; Jerome Hines, in Boris’ 
Monologue from the Moussorgsky 
opera; Heide Krall, in the Vissi d’arte 
from Tosca; Thelma Votipka, in some 
Czech folksongs ; and Brian Sullivan, 
in the Lamento di Federico from 
Cilea’s L’Arlesiana. An ensemble fol- 
lowed in which a number of the sing- 
ers joined. 

The speakers recalled Mr. Tibbett’s 
notable contributions in opera and 
concert and his long terms of service 
as head of AGMA. The baritone is 


now honorary president of the mu- 
sicians’ organization. 
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DANCERS 


Western audiences given 


rare opportunity to see 


classical Japanese company 


By Rosert SABIN 


OTHING could more happily 
IN itsstrat the international appeal 

of great theatre than the visit 
of the Azuma Kabuki Dancers and 
Musicians, who opened a season at 
the New Century Theatre in New 
York on Feb. 18. Several of Japan’s 
most distinguished actors, dancers, and 
musicians are participating in the tour, 
which has been arranged by S. Hurok 
with the co-operation of His Imperial 
Highness Prince Takamatsu, brother 
of the Emperor, and of the Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
Ministry of Education. We have seen 
fascinating native examples of Indian, 
Chinese, Javanese, and Balinese dance 
theatre, but this marks the first visit 
of a major Japanese classical dance 
company to the United States. 

Everything about the performance 
was enchanting: the exquisite gesture 
and movement; the gorgeous cos- 
tumes; the astounding music, with a 
rhythmic vitality reminiscent of 
Western jazz; the elaborately intoned 
speech and song; the tasteful and 
evocative scenery. Nothing could be 
fresher than these dance plays, which 
have come down for centuries in a 
rich tradition. They prove with mem- 
orable beauty that the utmost freedom 
and spontaneity of effect are attain- 
able through the most rigid discipline. 
One could write a book about the way 
these artists hold a fan. 

The program had been carefully 
planned with Western audiences in 
mind. All of the numbers were com- 
paratively short, and there was an ex- 
cellent balance between drama, dance, 
and music, although in most of the 
works, these three elements were in- 
dissolubly blended. The opening 
Greetings (Kojo) introduced the most 
celebrated members of the company 
to the audience: Tokuho Azuma, head 
of the Azuma School of Kabuki 
Dancing; Kikunojo Onoe, head of the 
Onoe School of Kabuki Dancing; 
Masaya Fujima, one of Japan’s lead- 
ing choreographers in the traditional 
style as well as in his own vein; 
Katsutoji Kineya, a master of Kabuki 
music and of the samisen; and Rosen 
Tosha, a specialist in several instru- 
ments of the Kabuki orchestra, such 
as the drums and flute, and the head 
of a music school. 


It would be impossible to single out 
any work on the program as better 
than the others, for all were delight- 
‘ul -Perhaps the most familiar, to 
students of Japanese theatre and lit- 
erature, was the Dojoji (The Dancing 
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Scene from Kabuki-Odori (Birth of Kabuki), as performed by the Azuma Kabuki Dancers 


Girl at the Dojoji Temple), an adap- 
tation from the famous No play of 
the same name. Miss Azuma per- 
formed the role of the Dancing Girl 
superbly. During the course of this 
drama she is called upon to represent 
a woman at various stages in her 
life, symbolized by quick costume 
pre made on the stage with the 
help of a dexterous attendant. Not 
even a Western audience, unaccus- 
tomed to the style of Japanese theatre 
and ignorant of the language, could 
fail to recognize the supreme virtu- 
osity of this performance. 

The Sambaso (Offering to the 
Gods), an ancient ritual dance before 
the shrine incorporated into the No 
drama in the fourteenth century, gave 
a glimpse of Japanese history worth 
a whole chapter in a book. Shakkyo 
(Lion Dance), a portrayal of the 
initiation of a young lion by his fierce 
old father, is not only gorgeously cos- 
tumed but exciting in its movement. 

A suite oi folk dances from north- 
ern, central, and southern Japan, per- 
formed by Wakana Hanayagi, Kiku- 
sume Onoe, Haruyo Azuma, Haru- 
kiyo Azuma, and Isami Hanayagi, 
was utterly different in style and 
feeling from the more formal and 
traditional works. It was full of 
humor, deft characterization, and as 
much popular stagecraft as one could 
find in the breeziest Broadway revue. 

Fantastically colorful costumes and 
gripping dramatic suspense lent spe- 
cial attraction to Tsuchigumo (The 
Dance of the Spider), adapted from a 
No play. The throwing of the spider’s 
web was one of the most beautiful 
stage effects I have ever seen. Deeply 
touching, and amazingly Western in 
spirit, was Ninin-Wankyu (Memo- 
ries), the portrait of a young man 
who has become insane with grief 
at the death of a beloved courtesan 
and who seeks her in nature. She 
appears in a vision and they dance 
together, but finally she disappears, 
and “all that remains to the conscious- 
ness of Wankyu is the blowing of the 
breeze over the pine tree and the shin- 
ing of the moon overhead”. Kikunojo 
Onoe and Tokuho Azuma performed 
this work with unforgettable poign- 
ance. 

The final number on the program 
was O-Matsuri No Hi (Festival 
Day), a rollicking pot-pourri of 
dances, character sketches, and panto- 


mime, including a dragon that won 
the hearts of the audience immedi- 
ately. The orchestra played several 
striking musical interludes during the 
evening. 

A visit (or preferably several 
visits) to the Azuma Kabuki Dancers 
and Musicians is imperative for every- 
one who really loves dancing and 
music and theatre. The barriers of 
language, tradition, and style are 
meited away by the supreme artistry, 
the universal humanity, and the in- 
toxicating colors, movements, and 
sounds of this extraordinary perform- 
ance. 


Second Program, March 8 


The Azuma Kabuki Dancers and 
Musicians, who were permanently en- 
trenched in the affections of the New 
York theatre public by the time they 
presented their second program of 
the season, on March 8, included 
some unforgettable works on the new 
bill, besides repeating two of their 
finest earlier presentations 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the 
novelties was Ocho (Ancient Court 
Days), with choreography by Masayo 
Fujima, and original music by Shiko 
Ozaki, a work inspired by the fam- 
ous eleventh-century Japanese novel 
The Tale of Genji, by Lady Mura- 
saki. In this composition, a court 
lady, impersonated by [fokuho Azu- 
ma, performs a dance accompanied 
by bugaku (ancient court and shrine) 
music. Prince Genji, impersonated by 
Kikunojo Onoe, wandering in the 
palace garden, sees her and they fall 
in love. The lady’s attendants hasten 
to congratulate her upon her felicity 
in a final tableau of exquisite beauty. 

Having recently reread Arthur 
Waley’s superb translation of The 
Tale of Genji, a volume which no 
one interested in Japanese history, 
art, and culture should miss, I was 
especially deeply moved by this per- 
formance. Miss Azuma, clad in elab- 
orate and sumptuous garments, with 
long black hair reaching almost to 
her feet, danced with an aura of 
fragile charm and instinctive loveli- 
ness that was as much a matter of 
spirit as of body. The Japanese aris- 
tocracy of the eleventh century were 
complete esthetes. The color of fab- 
rics, the shape of flower sprays, the 
sound of music, the rhythm of dance, 


the odor of subtly blended perfumes 
were quite literally among the most 
important things in their lives. When 
we saw Miss Azuma and Mr. Onoce 
dance and mime this enchanted era 
became quite comprehensible. 

The music was fascinating. On 
stage was a musical ensamble made 
up of drum,  seventeen-reed pipe, 
flute, flute and seven-opening reed, 
bass drum, and bell; and offstage 
were samisen and koto players. Both 
in the complexity of its timbres and 
in its astonishing harmonic richness, 
this bukagu music was especially ap- 
pealing to Western ears. Occasionally 
it sounded almost like Bartok! At 
this point, also, I should praise the 
décor for the company’s productions 
bv Kisaku Ito, and the costumes de- 
signed by Seison Maeda and Kiy: 
kata Kaburagi 

The other novelties were Cha-N: 
Yo (Tea Ceremony), with choreog 
raphy by Mr. Fujima; Hashi-Benkei 
(Sword Dance) an excerpt from Ka- 
buki drama; Fukitori-Tsuma (The 
Would-Be Flute Player Seeks 
Wife), adapted from a No Kyogen 
(comic drama), with choreography 
by Kanemon Fujima; a musical in- 
terlude, Nagare (Water Images) by 
Shiko Ozaki, played by samisens and 
drums; and Koten Kabuki (Kabuki 
Sketches) with choreography by Mr 
Fujima. 

The Tea Ceremony was originall; 
a strict ritual of the Zen Buddhists 
but in the fifteenth century it was 
secularized and made universally poy 
ular. It has a rigid etiquette, pre 
scribing how invitations should be 
sent and accepted, how the guests 
should arrive and be received, and 
how the details of the tea serving and 
drinking should be treated. Mr. Fu- 
jima’s version suggests an antechan 
ber where the guests wait. Music is 
played on the koto, a Japanese psal- 
tery with a plangent tone. The gong 
summons the guests; the screens are 
removed; and the hostess makes tea 
and serves it to the principal guest 
A puppet dance is used for enter- 
tainment. The leading dancers and 
musicians in this highly formalized 
ceremony were Miss Azuma, Mr. Fu- 
jima, Mr. Onoe, Katsutoji Kineya, 
Rosen Tosha, and Shozaburo Matsu 
shima. 

Hashi-Benkei is based on Japanese 

(Continued on page 27) 
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HY MALTREAT YOUR STRAD? 


Violinist condemns practice of restoring 


old instruments with modern parts 


By Sou Basirz 


VERY once in a while we 

hear of a Stradivarius violin 

that is no longer any good— 
“played out’. This news comes as 
a surprise, especially since it is 
well known that instruments im- 
prove with age. 

Nevertheless, it is a sad _ but 
true fact that many instruments— 
not only Stradivari—are decreas- 
ing in value; violinists are con- 
stantly returning their fine instru- 
ments to the repair shop for new 
bass-bars, sound-post adjustments, 
etc., in the hope that something 
will happen to improve their 
sound, but the results are usually 
discouraging. 

In tests before electronic sound- 
measuring devices, many modern 
violins show the same or better 
response curves than the Strads; 
in tests played behind screens the 
old violins also often suffer by 
comparison. 

What is wrong? 


How the Trouble Started 


The trouble began back in the 
early 1800s. As is well known, the 
pitch of instrumental performance 
in the eighteenth century was 
about a half tone lower than mod- 
ern pitch; early instruments were 
constructed to be played at the 
tension required for the lower 
pitch. Around 1800 the pitch be 
gan to rise and thicker strings 
were used to produce louder tones. 
With the unexpected tension that 
this change produced on the old 
instruments, many of them began 
to give under the strain, and 
cracks began to appear on the 
table, particularly near the legs 
of the bridge. 

In. order to prevent further 
cracking of the table, violin re- 
pairmen removed the original bass- 
bars and inscrted longer and thick- 
er ones in order to help support 
the top. While this helped prevent 
further destruction of the instru- 
ments it completely changed the 
original sound. The bass-bars of 
Stradivari were not intended as a 
support but only as a_ perfectly 
designed vibration-distributing ap- 
pendage under the soundboard. 
The change in function of the 
bass-bar was accomplished at the 
cost of the orignal sound intended 
by the greatest violin makers. 

This sound has not been heard 
for 150 years. 

Despite the great rise in pitch 
during the nineteenth century 
(sometimes to a point even higher 
than present-day pitch), the in- 
struments managed to maintain 
their reputation. The twentieth 
century, however, brought a major 
“improvement” which has turned 
out to be a major tragedy for the 


early violins, namely the steel E 
string; although practical, it has 
an important drawback: it pro- 
vides a strong unyielding tension, 
which when combined with mod 
ern pitch is sufficient to ruin the 
instruments. 

In the legal sense violins are 
the property of individuals who, 
if they choose to ruin them, have 
every right to do so; in the moral 
sense, however, no one has the 
right to consider himself the owner 
of a rare instrument—he is the 
guardian, temporarily, of an_ ir- 
replaceable work of art which he 
is honor bound to pass on unharm- 
ed to the next generation. Many 
owners of fine instruments are 
not aware of the damage that or- 
dinary modern usage is doing to 
these instruments, and they can- 
not be blamed for continuing to 
treat them like husky modern 
violins. The blame les with con- 
noisseurs and dealers who seem 
to be interested solely in the mar- 
ket value of these instruments and 
do not wish to decrease it by ad- 
mitting that these instruments 
must be treated with greater care 
than modern ones. By using mod- 
ern violins for modern music and 
using early violins with gut strings 
for early music the art of per- 
formance will be served best and 
the old Stradivari saved from 


further destruction, so that they 
may be finally given the opportun- 
ity to improve with age. 





Sol Babitz 


Of course, it is not yet practical 
to tune these instruments a half 
tone lower, but the time is fast 
approaching when thanks to the 
improvements in our knowledge of 
authentic performance, lower pitch 
for early music will be used not 
only by a few individuals here and 
there but by everyone who is seri- 
ous about performance. The in- 
creased use of the harpsichord in 
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The upper bass-bar is of modern make; the lower is the original inserted 
by Stradivari 


recent years for the performance 
of early keyboard music is symp- 
tomatic that more people wish 
to hear it as the composer intended 
it should sound. [I have found in 
experiments that most harpsichords 
sound better at the lower pitch 
and that a violin with a_ small 
bass-bar blends with a_ harpsi- 
chord whereas a violin with a 
large, modern bass-bar drowns it 
out. 

A great obstacle on the road 
to improving the authenticity of 
performance of early music is the 
theory that our modern instru- 
ments and technique are superior 
to those of the past and that we 
dare not give up these “improve- 
ments”. According to this theory 
Bach would be grateful for a 
modern piano instead of a harpsi- 
chord, a modernized violin instead 
of an original Stradivarius, an 
electric organ instead of a Baro- 
que organ. He would be grateful 
to be shown modern piano finger- 
ing to replace the “clumsy” finger- 
ing with which he had to get 
along. 

This attitude of superiority 
toward the instruments and styles 
of another era is esthetically com- 
pletely false. There is no such 
thing as one historical era in 
which every instrument and tech- 
nique is superior to that of every 
other era in performing all music. 
We do not play Wagner in Moz- 
art’s style merelv because some of 
us might consider Mozart the 
greater composer; why then play 
Bach in the modern style? I doubt 
very much if Bach would be grate- 
ful for those modern “improve- 
ments”, which alter the character- 
istic timbre of the instruments for 
which he composed and force the 
player to phrase in a manner com- 
pletely foreign to that of Bach’s 
day. 


“Rebuilding,” a Fatal Foible 


Actually, instruments are not 
“improved”, they are changed to 
conform with constantly changing 
tastes in performance. The 
eighteenth-century instruments 
that were rebuilt in order to per- 
form the music of Wagner and 
Richard Strauss were rendered 
permanently unfit to do justice to 
Bach and Mozart. 

Fortunately, not everyone is 
obsessed with the superiority of 
modernism. In England the Gal- 
pin Society, named for Canon 
Galpin, who not only collected and 
restored early instruments but be- 
lieved that it was the duty of a 
museum to see that its instruments 
were being used, has done excel- 


lent work in showing that in ad- 
dition to violins the wind in tru- 
ments of the past were also ‘juilt 
differently and played in cther 
ways to get effects foreign to rod- 
ern performances. 

A living example of how “im- 
provements” can spoil a perfurm- 
ance is the case of boogie-wo: gie, 
which was created on upr-ght 
honky-tonk pianos and has lost 
much of its vitality because i: is 
being played on luxurious gr: nds 
built for Rachmaninoff conce: tos. 


Handle with Machine Gun? 


According to the improven ent 
theory it would be correct to vive 
Hamlet a machine gun insteac of 
a sword because the former is 
such an improvement over the 
sword. Perhaps an‘ audience of 
Elizabethan days would have |cen 
grateful for the introduction of a 
machine gun, who knows? | am 
sure, however, that a modern au- 
dience would be completely «is- 
oriented by such an anachronism. 
We depend upon the sword to give 
us some feeling of authenticity of 
time and place—we need the right 
tools even more than they were 
needed in the past, simply because 
our whole environment is con- 
ducive to misunderstanding Shake- 
speare’s intentions. 

How important the right tools 
are is eloquently demonstrated by 
the situation of Renaissance music 
today. Renaissance vocal music is 
much more successful than instru- 
mental music today because we are 
using an authentic tool to repro- 
duce it—the voice—whereas be- 
cause we know so little about the 
instruments of the period we can- 
not begin to do justice to the 
instrumental music. 

Although our ability to repro- 
duce the instruments of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries is wanting, we still pos- 
sess the masterpieces of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centurics. 
These can serve as a springboard 
for authentic performance, once 
we begin to restore them to their 
original condition and learn to use 
them not as superior moderns con- 
temptuous of the past but as will- 
ing pupils cognizant of the great- 
ness and integrity of another era. 
Once we learn to treat the violin 
and bow of Bach and Corelli with 
respect, we shall have taken a 
great stride forward toward un- 
derstanding their music. 

Because I do not have sufficient 
means to buy a Stradivarius 19 
restore the original bass-bar, 
bridge, and other parts, I have 

(Continued on page 16) 
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“One of the great voices of our time” 


“It is a joy to praise this kingly voice 


lifted in the true service of art” 


NEW YORK POST 


onald Dickson 


Baritone 





New York “Joun Hall Recital 
March 2, 1954 


“Mr. Dickson left no doubt of one thing—that his 
is one of the great voices of our time. In sheer size, 
it is immense; a pianissimo from Mr. Dickson 
would serve as a mezzo-forte for most baritones. 
Yet Mr. Dickson is no unskilled screamer. His voice 
is smoothly and evenly produced throughout its 
quite phenomenal range . . . an unusually enjoy- 
able recital.” 











Vew York Times 


“The baritone was perfectly at ease on the 
concert stage. He knew how to win an audi- 
ence, and he held ii with assurance throughout 
. . » Easily the most appealing aspect of Mr. 
Dickson’s performances was his big, resonant 
voice. His accurate pitch was a joy and his firm 
tones were a source of constant delight. But 
since Mr. Dickson is also an artist of consider- 
able distinction, there was more to his singing 
than richness of tone. He knew how to cap- 
ture and sustain a mood.” 

New York Herald Tribune 


“Seldom does any singer hold to so high a stand- 
ard, in program and performance, as did Donald 
Dickson. In a time of vocal effeminacy and croon- 
ing self-pity, it is a joy to praise this kingly voice 
lifted up in the true service of art... From solid 
low notes to secure and lustrous top notes his 
baritone satisfies, and he is an artist of intelligence 
and devotion.” 

Vew York Post 
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A formal study of the Griller Quartet: from left to right are Sidney Antony di Gesu 
Griller, Jack O'Brien, Philip Burton, and Colin Hampton 


AVE you ever tried interviewing a string 
H quartet? It turns out to be not the four-fold 

task you might imagine—-not, at least, when 
the group in question happens to be the Griller 
Quartet. In all its affairs, this esteemed ensemble 
reveals a harmony, not to say unanimity, of ends 
ind means that is matched only by the concord it 
displays on the concert platform. Or so you are 
assured by the quartet’s mentor, Sidney Griller 
himself. 

“One usually hears about professional partner- 
ships that are strictly professional,” agrees the 
short, amiable, quietly energetic man with the un- 
ruly dark hair, who is the quartet’s first violinist 
and its business manager. “But not ours. We're the 
exception: we don’t go our separate ways offstage. 
Why, once we all even shared the same friends, 
but we decided that this was carrying unanimity a 
bit too far.” So far as its members know, the 
Griller Quartet is the first such group in history 
to play a quarter of a century without a change 
of personnel. The harmony, private as well as pub- 
lic, appears to have paid off. 


Recipe for Good Mixing 


What is their secret for getting along so well 
together? “For one thing, we've learned to relax. 
For another, we always try to talk things out 
rather than fight them out.” Griller paused; then, 
as if to sum it all up, he explained with a grin, 
‘They're Englishmen !” 

He himself is not really an Englishman, Griller 
points out, and perhaps that is a part of the secret 
like the leaven in a loaf of broad. His parents, 
who had the misfortune to dwell in a town 
that straddled the uneasy German-Polish border 
were driven by persecution to London, where Sid- 
ney was born. At the age of four he had the novel 
experience of taking violin lessons from a lady 
trombonist. This unorthodox training seems to 
have borne fruit, for within a year the boy was 
playing in hospitals for the benefit of soldiers 
wounded in the first World War. (At least he 
hopes it was for their benefit.) In due time young 
Griller enrolled at the Royal Academy of Music, 
in London, and it was here that he met his future 

colleagues. 

Violinist Jack O’Brien had won a schol arship 
to the Academy from his native South Africa. 
Colin Hampton was the cello- playing son of a 
London church organist. Philip Burton, a roguish- 
eyed lad from the Midlands town of Daventry, 
had transferred his affections from the violin to 
the viola literally at the toss of a coin. The four 
young musicians found themselves compatible in 
tastes, tempers, and technique; they became the 
\cademy’s quartet. On graduating in 1928 they 
resolved to continue the partnership. : 

“Oh, we had our little quarrels,” Griller says, 
“but from the very beginning we were determined 
to stick together.” And stick together they did, in 
spite of depressions, wars, and even marriage. 
Leader Griller and cellist Hampton have wives 
the other men are bachelors, confirmed or other- 
wise. O’Brien, a taciturn man who looks a bit like 
\ldous Huxley, is content to play second fiddle 
(in the quartet, at any rate). The two violinists 
paint and garden. The conciliatory Hampton, who 


“avoids rows at all costs”, composes on the side— 
but not for publication. Violist Burton collects 
Shakespeariana; Griller collects violin bows. All 
of them are now in their early forties—and con- 
fident that life is just beginning. Since 1948 they 
rt been quartet- in-residence at the University of 

California, in Berkeley, an enviable post that does 
not prevent them from continuing to make concert 
tours not only around the United States but around 
the world. They have circled the globe twice. 

The quartet did not always have an easy time * 
it. From its inception it has been unsubsidized and 
self-supporting. The young musicians first set up 
house, after a fashion, in an abandoned box-car on 
the south coast of England, where they lived on 
what the British know as “tinned goods” and prac- 
ticed as much as sixteen hours a day. At best, 
chamber-music performance is no short cut to 
affluence, and these particular performers were un- 
lucky enough to be starting out at the onset of a 
global depression. They had agreed, moreover, 
never to make solo appearances a courageous 
credo that undeniably worked to mutual advantage 
artistically and temperamentally, but one which cut 
off a much-needed source of revenue. All the 
same, the Griller Quartet slowly made a name for 
itself, giving a thousand concerts in Britain and 
in the Continent during the decade leading up to 
World War II 

When war did come, the four men enlisted 
one in the RAF, which designated them its of- 
ficial quartet and set them to work entertaining 
troops, much as the youthful Sidney had done two 
decades and one world war earlier. They enter- 
tained at a rate that reached its peak in 1941 with 
the record total of 227 concerts, or an average of 
one every 38 hours for twelve months. Their duties 
included appearances at those wartime National 


During a rehear- 
sal members of 
the ensemble 
talk over a prob- 
lem of interpre- 
tation 


STEADY FOURSOME 


The Griller Quartet has been 


together for 25 years 


By FRANK MERKLING 


Gallery concerts most closely associated with the 
name of their good friend Myra Hess. But per- 
haps the biggest plum was their being asked to 
purvey soothing sounds, not to say exemplary con- 
cord, to the participants in the Potsdam Confer- 
ence of 1945 

Their present routine seems all that an artist 
could ask for. Aside from regular concerts at the 
University, the quartet performs before different 
departments in rotation, holds open rehearsals, and 
teaches the chamber-music literature. This last in- 
volves no lessons or lectures, just playing sessions. 
The only “teaching” the quartet does in the usual 
sense, in fact, is at the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory, to which the players are loaned out by the 
University. They serve the Bay Area further by 
visiting its elementary schools, on the theory that 
you can’t start too soon to foster a love of music, 
and by appearing on television—on the theory, 
possibly, that it is here to stay. Almost the only 
restriction placed by the university on this busy 
round of activities is a pleasant and prudent one: 
don’t overwork. 

“The university administration is really very 
generous,” says Sidney Griller. “And we're all ter- 
ribly enthusiastic about California. We love the 
outdoor life—so rare to an E -nglishman, you know 

and of course at Berkeley we enjoy the proxi- 
mity to a great city plus the advantages of living 
in a university town. It’s quite humbling, I must 
say, to walk into a room and see not one but 

wo Nobel Prize winners among the guests. That’s 
the faculty life for you! 

“Naturally, we miss our friends in England— 
the others more than I, since I’m only second- 
generation British. But we’ve come to feel very 
much at home on the Coast. Besides, since the 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Claque Whacked 


As if there were not enough 
domestic problems in the Metro- 
politan household already, the 
manigement now finds it must 
contend with a particularly viru- 
lent and noisome revival of the 
claque, which has been disturbing 
performances and annoying the 
legitimate patrons with increasing 
ferocity as the season has pro- 
gressed. 

“Recent demonstrations by a 
limited number of standing-room 
patrons have been unruly and of- 
fensive to audience enjoyment,” 
says a printed notice posted in the 
corridors of the opera _ house. 
“Although the Metropolitan nat- 
urally takes pleasure in enthusi- 
astic approval, such demonstra- 
tions must be kept within limits 
commensurate with the dignity of 
this house.” 

The remedial step taken by the 
management was to limit the num- 
ber of standees to 100, or about 
half the number it ordinarily can 
accommodate, so that the staff can 
keep a sharper eye out for of- 
fenders. When it discovers such 
persons, they will be invited to 
leave the premises. This, natur- 
ally, has raised a ruckus among 
legitimate standees, who feel they 
are being penalized for the sins 
of the claquers. 


Venerable Institution 


The claque is an ancient and 
venerable institution, which prob- 
ably came into being simultane- 
ously with the first public perfor- 
mance of opera. As a device of 
singers to boost their stock arti- 
fcially or, on occasion, to deni- 
grate a rival, it has had a raucous 
and colorful history. There is a 
tich store of anecdotes about it, 
scattered through history and all 
over the world, which I would like 
to bring together some day be- 
tween the covers of a book. I 
can’t think of anything that would 
make more scandalously piquant 
teading. (If any generous read- 
ers would like to help get the col- 
lection started, I will appreciate 
your contributions. ) 

No stranger to the Metropoli- 
tan, the claque has been banished 
from time to time under previous 
fegimes, but it always comes back. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to control because it has the con- 
ivance and the financial support 
of the singers themselves. A fel- 
low of modest demands, the aver- 
age claquer usually is quite will- 
ing to lead the applause at the 
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right moments and shout his lungs 
out at the conclusion of important 
arias in exchange for nothing 
more than free admission to the 
theatre, for he often is a true op- 
era lover at heart. And no one can 
prevent the singer, or his agents, 
from purchasing admissions for 
his hirelings at the box’ office in 
the regular way. 

The claques of old that I re- 
member usually were a judicious 
lot, who knew not only when to 
start shouting but also when to 
stop. They were careful not to 
step on their hero’s toes, so to 
speak, by beginning too soon and 
ruining the effect of his final note 
or gesture. And they rarely be- 
came so blatant as to give spe- 
cific offense to the audience and 
thus produce exactly the opposite 
effect from that desired by their 
master or mistress on the stage. 

Herein lies the difference be- 
tween the present gang of bravo- 
boys and the deft operators of old. 
They seemingly have so little ac- 
quaintance with the music that 
they frequently mistake an inter- 
mediate pause for the end of a 
number and thus set off their up- 
roar completely off cue. They 
regularly spoil the best effects of 
their employer by jumping the 
gun when the number actually 
does come to an end (they haven’t 
been told, apparently, about the 
value to the artist of those few 
magical seconds of breathless sil- 
ence before the storm of applause 
breaks). And they continue their 
brass-throated bellowing so long 
after the normal applause has died 
down that they draw as much at- 
tention to themselves and their 
purposes as they would. if they 
were wearing a neon sign. 

An added factor that has 
brought things to the state of pan- 
demonium this season is that cer- 
tain rival singers have pitted their 
factions against each other, and 
it is now merely a matter of which 
claque can reach the highest deci- 
bel level. 

I happened to be on hand one 
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night recently when two members 
of the standee-audience seized by 
the lapels a particularly loud and 
obnoxious claquer who had been 
yelling in their ears the entire 
evening and told him menacingly 
either to put up or shut up so 
they could hear the performance. 
There was some angry pushing 
and shoving, but the timely ap- 
pearance of an usher prevented 
any blows being struck. The 
claquer merely moved to another 
part of the house and carried on 
with his work. 

A depressing note in the whole 
affair is that some of the Metro- 
politan’s finest artists, who cer- 
tainly have no need of manufac- 
tured applause (I shall not men- 
tion their names here), have per- 
mitted themselves to be led into 
this childish folly. If they could 
eavesdrop on the comments of the 
audience in the corridors and 
lounges during the intermissions, 








Potpourri 


The following was the menu, arranged by the music department of 
the Boston Public Library, for the annual convention luncheon of the 
Music Library Association on Feb. 7: 


Fresh Fruit Cup Maraschino 
con sordini—Love for Three Oranges 4 la Prokofieff 


Half Roast Stuffed Chicken 
senza sordini—La Poule a la Rameau 


Giblet Gravy 
Grave—March to the giblet a la Berlioz 


Fresh Peas Au Beurre 
allegretto—Gathering peascods—traditional 


Whipped Potatoes 
ponderoso—Sack a potatoes a la Cecil # 


Vanilla Ice Cream 
glissando—Arlequin a la Drigo 


Strawberry Sauce 
pizzicato—Rype strawberries, rype a la Weelkes’ Cryes of London 


Petits Fours 
chaleureusement—Knusperwalzer a la Humperdinck 


Coffee 
con brio—Coffee Cantata a& la Bach 


Rolls 
fortissimo—Paukenwirbel a la Haydn 
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Les Allen 


"They tell me he's the best 
‘claque’ in the business.” 


I think they quickly would drop 
their paid admirers like so many 
hot potatoes. 

As a footnote to this discussion, 
I am bound to mention the opin- 
ion vociferously expressed by one 
of my imps, who is an enthusi- 
astic habitué of the standing-room 
to the effect that, reducing the 
number of standees will do 
nothing to alleviate the claque 
problem and will only deprive 
many serious young opera-lovers 
of their only means of attending 
performances. He thinks that 
they, the coming opera public of 
the future, should not be victim- 
ized by the management in its 
efforts to control the claquers. In 
this opinion I think I can heart- 
ily concur. 


For the Record— 


In an unusual move, the Metro- 
politan is advertising its new pro- 
duction of The Barber of Seville 
in the alphabetical box listings of 
3roadway shows in the New York 
dailies. And in an even more un- 
usual move, which has given the 
3roadway crowd something of a 
jolt, it leads off its critics’ quotes 
with Virgil Thomson’s phrase 
“ _ . found it depressing”. Then 
follows Olin Downes’s “ . . . most 
brilliant, artistic and amusing per- 
formance”, and Louis Biancolli’s 
os 4 

The stunt undoubtedly was done 
with tongue in cheek since Mr. 
Thomson’s notice was the only 
discordant note in an otherwise 
unanimous chorus of praise (see 
your own report elsewhere in this 
issue). 

* * * 

Here is one of those cryptic 
Most Fascinating News Stories 
that whip up curiosity and then 
just leave it stranded in mid-air: 


‘Dallas, Tex., Jan. 7—From 
the police blotter: 

Arrested—A piano, on a pub- 
lic street, for vagrancy by 
loitering.” 


Ideas, anyone? 
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Alfredo Valente 
Zinka Milanov as Norma 





ELLINI’S Norma returned to 
B the repertoire after an absence 

of nine seasons in a_ benefit 
performance for the Metropolitan 
Opera Production Fund, sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, on 
March 9. The only participant re- 
tained from_the last showing in 
was Zinka Milanov in the title role, 
and this was a tribute appreciated as 
much by the audience as it undoubt- 
edly was by the distinguished drama- 
tic soprano herself. 

The Bellini masterpiece, which has 
Hg called the quintessence of clas- 

¢ Italian opera, is a singer’s opera; 
more than that, it is a female singer’s 
opera. The burden of the perform- 
ance is carried by Norma, whose 
musical responsibilities are as great 
as Isolde’s, and by Adalgisa. Sub- 
tract Norma’s arias and her duets with 
Adalgisa, and there would be little 
left of the score. True, Pollione and 
Oroveso have important moments, but 
they corne and go almost unobstru- 
sively, and are significant only as 
they bear upon the central musical 
development entrusted to the two 
women. 

In addition, Bellini cleared the 
tracks and swept the crossings clean 
for the unhampered traversal of his 
vocalists. It was neither accident nor 
want of inspiration that reduced that 
orchestral setting to the bare chords 
and the thin lines of melody that have 
brought it disparagement in many 
quarters since the rise of “symphonic” 
opera. Bellini has shown many times 
that he knew how to write robustly 
for orchestra; but for Norma, the 
singer’s opera, he wished to keep the 
accompaniment at a minimum. 


Difficult Vocal Lines 


The result is that Norma requires 
singers, especially in the roles of 
the druidic priestesses, of supreme 
technical accomplishment and artistic 
maturity. They have devilishly dif- 
ficult vocal lines to deliver, despite 
the sugary thirds and sixths of the 
harmonization, yet, at the same time, 
mere technical perfection in intoning 
them is not enough. It must be ac- 
companied by an awareness of the 
primitive mysticalism and passion of 
the characters, and a ripened 
commanding stage presence. Miss 
Milanov has demonstrated ere this 
that she possesses all of the quali- 
fications and to spare. That she did 
not exhibit them consistently on this 
occasion may be ascribed to a highly 
volatile temperament or perhaps to 
certain tensions in the house attribu- 
table to inadequate rehearsal of a 
new production due to the stage- 
hands’ strike of the previous day. 
Whatever the case, Miss Milanov has 
been far more successful in the role 
before and is certain to be more ef- 
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Sedge LeBlang 


Fedora Barbieri as Adalgisa 


fective in later performances. Her 
Casta Diva was beautifully, if simply, 
sung, but the ensuing Ah! Bello, a 
me ritorna developed certain diffi- 
culties with high notes. She regained 
control, however, in the climactic 
closing scene and delivered the Qual 
cor tradisti with Pollione and her 
Volerli vittime with powerful effect. 

In the hands of Fedora Barbieri, 
the figure of Adalgisa is no shrinking 
violet flowering modestly in the sha- 
dow of Norma. The size and shape 
of her voice, the prowess of her 
techniques and the authority of her 
demeanor combined to assure a true 
partnership with the title role. She 
worked in perfect harmony with Miss 
Milanov in the famous duets, vocally 
as well as histrionically, and _ there 
seemed to be a warm, easy feeling 
of co-operation between them. Not 
many Normas, I dare say, would 
relish being cast with an Adalgisa 
of such formidable capacities ! 

Cesare Siepi brought ringing tones 
and great dignity to his enactment 
of Oroveso. His stern Ah del Tebro, 
with the chorus, was of particular 
weight and brilliance. The chorus, by 
the way, also sang very well through- 
out and made an especially fine effect 
with its Guerra! guerra! Gino Penno 
was uncommonly impressive, both in 
figure and in voice, as Pollione. Mr. 
Penno is one of the most richly en- 
dowed tenors of our day, without 
the granitic quality of a heldentenor, 
to be sure, but with such effortless 
power and range as to make him 
on for some of the most taxing 
roles, German as well as Italian. His 
only need, it seems to-me, is for an 
evener scale and more coloristic flex- 
ibility. Maria Leone and Paul Franke 
served admirably in the contributing 
parts of Clotilde and Flavio, respec- 
tively. Fausto Cleva did well enough 
at the conductor’s desk, but a little 
more awareness of the chaste clas- 
sical line of the score, and conse- 
quently cleaner attacks and releases 
in the orchestra, would have added 
considerably to the authenticity of the 
whole performance. 

Norma, originally in two acts, is 
now given at the Metropolitan in 
four acts and two scenes, staged by 
Dino Yannopoulos. The first and last 
acts, as designed by Charles Elson, 
show the sacred forest of the druids 
with monumental constructions sug- 
gestive of Stonehenge. The second 
and third acts show Norma’s dwell- 
ing, which, to emphasize the primi- 
tiveness of Gaul in the first century, 
B.C., is represented as a vaulted and 
craggy cave. Since there can be no 
set décor for Norma, this probably 
is as good as anything, and it serves 


Avellano, Bologna 


Cesare Siepi as Oroveso 


its purpose well without being either 
startling or disconcerting. For the 
sake of the melodrama, however, 
Norma and Pollione might have been 
allowed to go to their fiery death i 
full view of the audience. 
—ROoNnaALpD EYER 


The Barber 


(Continued from page 3) 
confirmed earlier impressions as an 
artist of the highest calibre with vocal 
equipment so completely under con- 
trol that no demand ever found him 
at a loss. Uncommonly distinguished, 
too, was the Dr. Bartolo of Fernando 
Corena. The flexibility of voice that 
the role requires and so seldom gets 
was Mr. Corena’s greatest boon, and 
he used it skillfully to achieve a real 
singing performance—sufficiently rare 
a phenomenon to be in itself a novelty. 
Even Berta’s irrelevant little song 
stood out, as robustly and tastefully 
sung by Jean Madeira. 

Magical moments are rare in the 
opera house, as they are in the the- 
atre. That there were many of them 
on this occasion entitles Rudolf Bing 
and his entire organization to a vote 
of thanks from the opera public— 
with a prayer attached that the present 
perfect ensemble may be kept to- 
gether for future performances and 
that no sparkling facet be permitted 
to gather dust. 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Feb. 8 


The coloratura-soprano wing of the 
Metropolitan was considerably 
strengthened with the acquisition of 





Bruno of Hollywood 


Dolores Wilson as Lucia 


Sedge LeBlang 


Gino Penno as Pollione 


Dolores Wilson, who made her debut 
with the company as Lucia in this 
performance. A very pretty, 25-year- 
old Philadelphian, Miss Wilson has 
spent six years in opera in Europe 
and South Amrica (at one time under 
the name Dolores Vilsoni), and she 
is the Lucia in the Urania recording 
made in Italy of Donizetti’s oper 

Her extensive background and 
training were immediately apparent 
in the general surety and conviction 
of her debut performance. She sang 
accurately, on pitch, flexibly, and with 
an attractive tone that grew increas- 
ingly brilliant as the voice went up. 
The strength of her upper register 
assumed particular importance in the 
famous sextet by giving proper weight 
to the soprano line in the climactic 
phrases—something of a rarity at the 
Mertopolitan. Miss Wilson also phrased 
in musicianly fashion, and in combi- 
nation with her well-thought-out, ap- 
pealing characterization she injected 
much pathos into the music of the 
unfortunate heroine. Tones in_ the 
middle register of Miss Wilson’s 
voice lacked the focus to make them 
fully effective, but this may have been 
occasioned by debut nerves. If more 
verve and passion would have made 
her Lucia even more compelling than 
it was, the soprano was such a well- 
grounded artist that her usefulness in 
the 39th Street opera house is ob- 
vious. 


Jan Peerce offered a_ stimulating 
Edgardo, sung and acted with the 
tenor’s never-failing artistry but with 
more urgency and excitement than is 
his wont. In his first appearance ot 
the season, Renato Capecchi created 
a_ three-dimensional character out q 
Enrico, and sang with exception 
intelligence if with no great al 
beauty. Norman Scott, as Raimondo; 
Thelma Votipka, as Alisa; and Thom- 
as Hayward, as Arturo, contributed 
effectively to the performance, and 
James eMcCracken’s really stunning 
tenor voice made the part of Nor- 
manno stand out in the first scene 
Fausto Cleva conducted. 

—R. A. E 


Rigoletto, Feb. 12 


A capacity Lincoln’s  Birthda 
throng heard a performance of vari- 
able merit. The chief change was tliat 
of Jan Peerce, substituting for Juss! 
Bjoerling, who was indisposed. Mr. 
Peerce is showing a new dynamic 
quality and virility in his acting tis 
season, and he sang the Duke’s music 
with considerable brilliance as we! 
He was one of the strongest ing: e- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Alfredo Antonini, center, conductor of CBS 
Twentieth Century Music Hall, and Oliver 
Daniel, left, producer of the program, confer 
with Douglas Moore, composer, whose Cotillion 
Suite was premiered over the air, Feb. 14 


HE world premiere of Rolf Liebermann’s 
iew opera Penelope at this summer’s Salz- 
burg Festival will be conducted by George 


Sell. Mr. Szell is also due to make guest ap- 
pearances in Vienna sometime next June. 
.* om . 


Claudio Arrau wil! be heard in a Mozart 

sonata cycle during the 1955-56 season. The 
cycle will be given in a series of four sub- 
scription recitals at Town Hall, forming a 

part of the Mozart bicentennial celebration 
f 1956. The pianist will also perform the 
21 concertos in the course of that year. 


Ruggiero Ricci ended his extensive tour of 
Europe for 1954 with his first recital in Wigmore 
Hall in London, March 22. 


Winifred Cecil was married to Henry 
4 lanchard, of New York, on Feb. 24 in the 

Lady Chapel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The concert and opera soprano is known tn 
private life as the Baroness Winifred Maz- 
zonis dit Pralafera. 


Rudolf Firkusny starts his fifth South American 
tour on May 1. The pianist returns to the United 
States on June 15. 


wo members of the Metropolitan be- 
came fathers over the weekend of Feb. 13 
A daughter, to be named Carol Ann, was 
born to Thomas Hayward and his wife, 
Merry, and Jerome Hines and his wife, 
Lucia, became parents of a son. 


Jennie Tourel, who completed the first half of 
her ninth American concert tour last month, has 
three New York engagements on her spring sched- 
ule. She will give her annual Town Hall recital on 
March 14, and on April 11, before departing for 
Europe, will sing the role of Dido in Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas when it is presented by the 
American Chamber Opera Society. She was guest 
soloist with the Bach Aria Group on Feb. 17. 


Mary Bran has received the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Fine Arts from the 
Academy- Situdiorum-Minerva at Bari, Italy, 
for “her long and devoted service to the 
cause of the arts” 


Nicola Moscona was soloist with the NBC 
Symphony under Arturo Toscanini on March 15, 
singing the Prologue to Boito’s Mefistofele. The 
concert marked Mr. Moscona’s 28th appearance 
with the Maestro. 


Richard Ellsasser concluded a two-month 
tour of the southeast early this month. 
. o . 


James de la Fuente, former student of Albert 
Spalding, has received a Montagnana dated 1723 
from the estate of the late violinist. Mr. De Ja 
Fuente played his first performance on the instru- 
ment when he appeared as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony under Viedimir Golschmann at 
Little Rock, Ark., on Jan. 12. 


Morch, 1954 





Antonio Dell'Orefice was honored by Metro- 
politan staff members and singers on Feb. 10 for 
his thirty years of service at the opera house, 
The brief ceremony took place on the stage prior 
to a performance of Boris Godounoff. Mr. 
Dell’Orefice, listed as an assistant conductor with 
the ernie rehearses with chorus and 
orchestra, has sometimes feoale called on short 
notice to Re Sr an actual performance. 


Theodor Uppman will appear in his accus- 
tomed role in Pelléas et Mélisande at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris on May 22 and 26 
Pierre Monteux, who led the Metropolitan 
Opera orches vig when the baritone made his 
appearance as Pelléas there his year, will 
conduct the Paris performances. 


Iva Kitchell, who recently performed her 600th 
solo dance recital, at Hollywood, Fla., will appear 
for the sixth time at the Brooklyn Academy on 
April 3. 


Stephan Hero's March engagements in- 
clude recitals in Niagara Falls, La Crosse, 
St. Louis, and Brooklyn. 


Olive Middleton, currently with the Community 
Opera in New York, has sung Donna Elvira, Kate 
Pinkerton, the Witch in Hansel and Gretel, and 
various other roles with the company this season 
Th soprano will appear in an Opera Showcase pro- 
gram, given by he Town Hall Club, on April 10 





Members of the Budapest String Quartet are 
welcomed on arrival in Japan for their second 


tour. From the left: Mischa Schneider, Mrs. 
Schneider, Boris Kroyt, Joseph Roisman, and 
Jac Gorodetzky 


Personalities in the Vlows 








Eva Simon 


Szymon Goldberg and Mrs. Goldberg visit the 

studio of the Belgian painter Carl Rabus, during 

a stay in Brussels, and look over some of his 
recent canvases 


Szymon Goldberg, whio recently returned to New 
York after an extensive tour of the United States, 
left for Europe on March 17 to appear as sol 
ist for three weeks with major orchestras in 
England, Holland, and Scandinavia. At the end of 
May he will appear in the Prades Festival under 
the direction of Pablo Casals; late in June he wi 
play in the Zurich Festival, under Rafael Kubelik 
and then fly to Aspen, Colo., to participate in the 
festival there as performer and teacher 


Artur Rubinstein wi/! be on hand for 
concert by the New York Philharmoni 
Symphony on March 22 benefiting the or 
chestra’s Pension Fund. He will be soloist 
in concertos by Beethoven, Chopin, and 
Rachmanmoff in his only appearance with 
a New York orchestra this season 


Edmund Kurtz is making a two-month tour of 
Indonesia ending May 1. The following month he 
will fulfill engagements in New Zealand before 
returning to prepare for a European tour in the 
fall. He will visit the United States early next 


year. 
7 . . 
Licia Albanese sang her 100th perform 
ance of Mimi in a performance of La 
Bohéme at the Metropolitan on Feb. 1 





The Grillers 


(Continued from page 10) 


school year runs only from September to June, 
we're still able to spend our summers in England 
if we wish. Or go around the world. And during 
the Christmas recess we can come East for a con- 
cert tour. It’s marvelous!” 

One thing the quartet likes about California is 
its creative freedom and energy. “The East al- 
ready has a tradition,” says the quartet’s leader, 
“but out there they'll try anything.” 

The Griller Quartet made its first visit to 
America in 1939, starting with a Town Hall re- 
cital in February. When the war ended and the 
four men were mustered out of service, they re- 
established contact with their far-flung concert 
ports of call, among them the United States. 

Griller noticed many changes. “I felt that 
America was growing up. In the realm of music, 
for instance, it was getting over its passion for 
personalities. Not so long ago, you simply couldn’t 
sell a musician in this country without glamor of 
one sort or other. Today—in the big cities, any- 
way—people are as much interested in what is 
being played as in who is doing the playing. 

“T wish one saw more conservatories west of 
Chicago, especially conservatories attached to uni- 
versities, so that the practical side of musical 
training would not conflict with the academic side 
Too much is still concentrated in the East. I’m all 
for California’s approach to education: those won- 
derful schools and that wonderful curriculum. If 
that approach could be applied nationally, think 
what it would mean.” (All the 


same, the Grillers’ 


son—they also have a little girl—goes to school 
in England.) 

The players relish their occasional visits to New 
York, and for the inevitable reason: more thar 
most American cities it reminds them of Europe 
The quartet invariably stops at a small, 
hotel on New York’s West Side. It is a hotel 
much favored by musical folk “Tt’s very restful 
and just about soundproof,” Griller says. “One - 


genteel 


practice all night if one chooses. Dame Myra al 
ways stops here, and so does Yehudi Menuhit 
It’s really a sort of club.” The members of the 


quartet take rooms that are as nearly as possible 
adjoining; when one of them is out on an erra 
the others can generally tell you exactly where hi 
is. They are that inseparable. 

Even the honors they receive are accepted 
jointly, if bestowed individually. Twenty composi 
tions so far have been dedicated to them. Their 
leader, by grace of George VI’s Honors List in 
1951, is a Commander of the British Empire; but 
he regards this as a tribute to the ensemble as a 
whole. He is the first string-quartet player 
to be so honored. 

“People think of us person,” 
Griller, C.B.E., “and that’s the way we want it 


] 


ever 


aS one Says Sidne y 


The only time we weren't together, | think, was at 
the last Coronation, when I was part of the 
orchestra that played in Westminster Abbey. Jack 
and Philip and Colin were supposed to be ther¢ 
too, but someone had miscalculated the s; e 
the musicians’ gallery, and together with s 

others they never got in, after all. There just 
wasn’t room! Too bad, because it was a grand 
show. I couldn’t have asked for a better location: 


I sat right over the throne.” 
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The Relation of Critic 
To Performing Artist 


EFINING and assessing the relation- 

ship between the music critic and the 

performing artist, in one of his recent 
Sunday articles in the New York Herald 
Tribune, Virgil Thomson made some sali- 
ent observations on the tandem association 
of the two, an association tacitly dedicated 
to the ultimate edification of the public at 
large. 

Mr. Thomson begins with a note that 
could by itself be the subject of an entire 
treatise—misjudgments on the part of critics 
(and, we might add, of the public and of 
musicians themselves) “with regard to ad- 
vanced styles of interpretation”. By ad- 
vanced we take the author to mean new and/ 
or different; and this is indeed a perilous 
and paralyzing state of affairs. Says Mr. 
Thomson : 

“A radical change based on the most ad- 
vanced musicological research they not in- 
frequently mistake for clumsiness. They 
imagine a norm of interpretation to exist 
for any work or school of works and con- 
sider the artist to have failed who deviates 
from that norm. The opposite is true, how- 
ever. No such norm exists; there are mere- 
ly habits imitated from successful artists.” 

Truer words never were spoken. Who, 
besides the composer, really knows how a 
given work should be performed? And who 
today knows how Bach, or Beethoven, or 
Mozart, or Rossini, or Chopin wanted his 
music to sound? We know only what cer- 
tain celebrated early interpreters, privy to 
the source, are alleged to have done with 
it and we know what the printed scores have 
to say for themselves. But these, ironically, 
are two of the least reliable criteria. Inter- 
pretative musicians of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries took great liberties, as 
a matter of common practice, with virtually 
everything they performed in the interest of 
establishing themselves as individual stylists. 
Liszt played Chopin, even during the latter’s 
lifetime, any way he pleased (often to the 
composer’s extreme displeasure). Bulow, 
in turn, made a highly personalized hash of 
Liszt’s compositions ; Anton Rubinstein, the 
Schumanns, et al., went their merry way and, 
later, De Pachmann, Paderewski, Rachman- 
inoff and others came along and put the 
stamp of their powerful personalities upon 
Chopin, Liszt, Schumann and everybody 
else with fresh mannerisms all their own. 
On this basis, as Mr. Thomson suggests, 
the matter of interpretation becomes merely 
a choice of whom you decide to imitate. 


ey HE printed score is not to be trusted 
completely either because the “editors” 
of the innumerable editions of famous 
works in the public domain have been al- 
most as cavalier in their treatment of the 
original as were the early performers. They 
have added, subtracted, multiplied and di- 
vined with gay abandon (again right under 
the nose of the living composer in certain 
instances) and to follow some of their di- 
rections is to follow nothing ever devised by 
the man who wrote the music. To com- 
pound the confusion, not even the original 
manuscripts of many composers provide 
positive clues as to how things are to sound. 
Bach, evidently satisfied that everybody 
knew how he wanted his music to go, gave 
almost no interpretative directions and 
did not even bother in some cases to indi- 
cate what instruments were to be used. 
Mozart and Chopin never wrote into their 


manuscripts the very special kind of right- 
hand-only rubato they wanted (though, for- 
tunately, they wrote about it in letters that 
have been preserved). 

It is ridiculous, therefore, and quite naive 
to talk about “right” or “wrong” playing 
of Bach, Mozart, Chopin or any other com- 
poser with whose mind nobody has been in 
direct, intimate communication for a long 
time. There is only good or bad playing; 
artistic or inartistic; intelligent or stupid; 
respectful or disrespectful—all to be judged 
against the background of artistry, taste, in- 
telligence and discretion displayed by the in- 
terpretative musician immediately in ques- 
tion. It is entirely possible for a highly 
sensitive and perceptive performer to dis- 
cover hidden beauties and nuances in a piece 
of work that the composer himself might 
not have been aware of. Many an operatic 
aria, many a song, many a violin solo has 
been made better through the ministrations 
of a great interpretative artist than the com- 
poser ever dreamed it could be. And it isa 
foolish critic who would bind and gag the 
musicians of today with that deceptive, and 
often meaningless term “tradition”. 

Getting back to Mr. Thomson, we find 
pertinence in his third major complaint 
against much current practice—that is, “care- 


‘ lessness of statement” and “failure to meet 


the performer on the performer’s own level 
of workmanship”. This, Mr. Thomson 
finds, and most of us in the profession al- 
ready know, is the cause of the greatest bit- 
terness among artists. “When an artist has 
devoted large sums of money and years of 
his life in acquiring a skill, however imper- 
fect the result may be, the reviewer owes 
him. the courtesy, the proof of integrity, of 
exercising a comparable care in his report 
to the public about the artist’s work.” 

It must be said in extenuation that critics, 
like artists, are only human, and like artists 


(Continued on following page) 








On The Front Cover: 
— ALTER CASSEL, 


one of the busiest bari- 
tones today, will sing three 
leading roles with the New 
York City Opera during the 
first four days of its spring 
season. On opening night, 
March 25, he will sing 
Jokanaan in Salome; the 
following night, the title role 
in Rigoletto; and two after- 
noons later, Germont in La 
Traviata. On April 1 he will 
sing Scarpia in Tosca, with 
the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera, and he just recently sang Germont, in 
Kansas City. Later in the New York season, he 
will sing Scarpia, Figaro in The Marriage of 
Figaro, and Ford in the new production of Fal- 
staff. Mr. Cassel, born and raised in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, won numerous awards as a trumpet 
player in his high school days. In the glee club he 
discovered his talent for singing, and in 1933 he 
came to New York, where he won his first suc- 
cesses in radio, at one time starring in his own 
program, Calling America. Leading roles in musi- 
cal comedy and light opera, both on tour and on 
Broadway, also occupied his time until 1940, 
when he met the late Frank La Forge, noted 
teacher, who became and remained until his pass- 
ing last year coach and great friend of the bari- 
tone. Mr. La Forge was Mr. Cassel’s whole in- 
spiration in turning his interest to a career in 
classical music, preparing him for the audition that 
won him a Metropolitan contract. The baritone 
sang with the company for three seasons, leaving 
for a national production of The Desert Song. At 
the end of a season’s tour, he returned in full 
force to the concert field and also became leading 
baritone of the New York City Opera. In the 
summer he regularly returns to operetta, appearing 
with the major companies throughout the United 
States. (Photograph by Lew Balon, San Fran- 
cisco. ) 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Ghost of Saint-Saens 


To THE EpiTor: 

The following is quoted from “Perseverance 
Pays” by James Lyons on page 8 of Musica. 
AMERICA for Feb. 1, 1954: 

Felix Weingartner and Camille Saint- 

Saéns were among the eminent conductors 

she played under in this period. . . 

The foregoing from the article about Gina 
Bachauer, evidently pertains to her career sub- 
sequent to 1933. It is a good stunt if it can be 
done, but according to the records that I have 
Camille Saint-Saéns died on Dec. 16, 1921. 

RusseEL_t B. WoopeNn 
Asheville, N. C 


Mr. Wooden is correct in questionimg the state- 
ment about Saint-Saéns. Miss Bachauer did play 
under the composer's direction, but not when the 
article mistakenly said she did. Saint-Saéns visited 
Athens in 1920 or 1921 to conduct programs of his 
own music with the conservatory orchestra. Miss 
Bachauer, then seven or eight, was one of the con- 
servatory students chosen m auditions by the com- 
poser to appear as soloist with him. She played the 
first movement of the G minor Piano Concerto.— 
Ep1ror. 


Contribution Acknowledged 


To THE Eprtor: 

I have been informed by the International Press 
Service of the valuable assistance you have given 
the Government’s information program this past 
year by granting permission for overseas use of 
articles and pictures from MusicAL AMERICA. 

We have received similar permission from more 
than three hundred American publishers, and have 
sent out a total of more than 1,100 articles since 
Jan. 1, 1953, which have been widely reprinted in 
many countries. 

I regard this phase of the work of the United 
States Information Agency as a most important 
contribution to our mission of telling the world 
the true story of America, to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of our aims and intentions and 
to combat Soviet propaganda. 

May I take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation for your co-operation and to extend on 
behalf of USIA my best wishes to you and 
Musica America for the year ahead. 

THEODORE C. STREIBERT 
Director, United States Information “x4 
Washington, D. 


The Problem of Copyright 


To THE Epitor: 


At a meeting of publishers, composers and rep- 
resentatives of other musical interests, called by 
the National Music Council in New York City, 
Feb. 8, it was suggested that persons interested in 
the passage of Congressional legislation having to 
do with the following matter, write letters to 
Washington immediately : 

The Convention held in Geneva in August and 
September, 1952, to consider a Universal Copy- 
right Agreement resulted in the signing of the 
Agreement by about forty nations, including the 
United States. The Agreement now awaits ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate before it can 
have the force of a Treaty in this country. Pro- 
vided this is accomplished, it will give international 
copyright protection to musical compositions 
through the simple marking of the letter “C” 
within a circle, accompanied by the name of the 
copyright owner and the year of first publication. 
The National Music Council has gone on record as 
favoring ratification. The matter will come up for 
the Senate’s consideration in the very near future. 

We have been informed that while the action of 
the National Music Council represents an im- 
portant step in obtaining ratification, it is also 
very necessary that many personal letters be writ- 
ten from all parts of the country urging that this 
legislation be passed. Opposition to the Senate’s 
approval of the Universal Copyright Agreement 
comes from the typographical unions, which might 
be able to secure the support of the American 
Federation of Labor in blocking the passage of the 
Treaty. A two-thirds majority of the Senate must 
be convinced that there is a nationwide desire for 
the ratification of the Agreement, and that the 
emphasis on this does not come only from metro- 
politan centers. 

You are, therefore, asked to bring this matter 
to the attention of the members of your organiza- 
tion and of all persons who will take the trouble 
to write to Washington. Send letters to Senator 
Alexander Wiley, Chairman, Committe on Foreign 


March, 1954 





White Studio 


Scene from Four Saints in Three Acts, opera by Virgil Thomson to a text by Gertrude Stein, as pro- 
duced at Hartford world premiere, Feb. 9, 1934. Abner Dorsey as Compére is at extreme left. The trio 
at center includes Bruce Howard as St. Teresa II, Edward Matthews as St. Ignatius, and Beatrice Robin- 


son Wayne as St. Teresa |. 


Extreme right: Altonell Hines as Commére 











Gershwin? 


Mephisto’s Musings: Among the plans of the 
Theatre Guild for next year, I hear, is a musical 
version of Porgy, for which George Gershwin 
is writing the music. . I suppose the Theatre 
Guild sincerely believes that in so doing it is fos- 
tering American musical art. When will some of 
the men and women in the American theatre learn 
that Mr. Gershwin is not one of this country’s 
leading composers of real account? 


Proud Parent 


What a proud father Jan Kubelik must have 
been when he gave his concert in Prague late in 
January! At that concert his nineteen-year-old 
son, Rafael Kubelik, who graduated last year from 
the conservatory in the Bohemian capital, made 
his debut as a conductor, accompanying his father. 


Birthday Present 


Extensive preparations are being made for the 
celebration of the seventieth birthday of Richard 
Strauss. In Munich, the city of his birth, a 
grand ball will be given in his honor and a silver 
rose will be presented to him, 


Status Quo 


From an article by Cecil Burleigh: The diffi- 
culty confronting the composer of violin music 
today is that of shaking off the tradition which 


What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


1934 








has clung to the violin as a show instrument since 
the days when Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Wieniawski 
and Sarasate flooded the market with showpieces, 
both in large and small form. Most of this work 
sounds insincere today, as if prompted by a desire 
to make an impression through fireworks display, 
and the countless performances of these show- 
pieces on violinists’ programs unfortunately have 


served to associate the violin with this musi 


In Defense 


The popular misunderstanding of Mahler’s music 
lies, to a certain extent, in a mis ms wed ora 
of Mahler’s altogether special place in music his- 
tory. His works have been moet frequently con- 
demned because they do not conform to the usual 
set of values; because they cannot be truly evalu- 
ated with reference to the same scheme of form 
and content, of technique and material, that is 
customarily applied in judging the work of his 
predecessors. But when one considers for a mo- 
ment the enormous gulf that separates the tech- 
nique, and indeed the whole conception of a late 
Beethoven quartet from the technique and concep- 
tion of a Bach organ toccata it becomes evident 
that idioms and means of musical utterance may 
differ greatly within the span of a century. There 
is not a greater gulf in conception between Bee- 
thoven and Mahler than between Bach and Bee- 
thoven. The gulf is merely a more recent one. 
(Winthrop Sargeant) 





Relations, U. S. Senate, Washington 25, D. C., and 
Senator William Langer, Chairman, Judiciary 
Committee, U. S. Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Epwin HuGHEs 

Executive Secretary, National Music Council 


Artists vs. Critics 


(Continued from opposite page) 

too, are susceptible to off days and indis- 
positions. There are times when the critic 
is tired, satiated, irritable, unsympathetic, 
even physically sick or just downright an- 
tagonistic to the personality of the performer 
or to the character of the performance. The 
symptoms always are discernible, sometimes 
dimly, sometimes sharply, in the notice he 
writes. It could not be otherwise in so 
deeply personal a reaction as art criticism 
and evaluation. 

Under such conditions, it is easy for the 
critic to dismiss an artist with a cryptic or 
ill-considered phrase or unconsciously to de- 
mean him with a cliché or a tortured mag- 
nification of some relatively trivial flaw. It 
gives the impression that the critic has 
thought neither long nor seriously about the 


artist’s performance because he did not 
consider it worthwhile to do so, and it is 
this impression that stirs the greatest resent- 
ment. Any performer of professional cali- 
bre, no matter how distasteful to the critic 
his work may be, is entitled to a careful 
hearing and a respectful, clear and intelli- 
gent discussion of his merits or demerits. 
The investment he has made in his career, 
as Mr. Thomson gives him those 
rights. 


says, 


N the headlong rush of musical activity 

in a great center like New York where it 
is not uncommon for a half-dozen or more 
important musical events to take place in a 
single day, a reviewer constantly must guard 
against thinking of many of them as just 
extra faceless assignments requiring more 
leg work than head work and about which 
it becomes proportionately difficult to get 
deeply concerned, either intellectually or 
emotionally. It is this state of mind, we 
think, that most often produces what Mr. 
Thomson decries as “inaccurate reporting 
and slovenly writing”. 
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Cleveland Orchestra Plays Host 
To Workshop Gathering of Conductors 





At Cleveland Orchestra Conductors Workshop, Lauris L. Jones, who 

traveled the greatest distance, from Pasadena, Calif., to attend the series, 

is seen with Mrs. Fynette Kulas, co- sponsor of the workshop, and George 
Szell, right, musical director of the Cleveland Orchestra 


CLEVELAND. — Jointly sponsored by 
thte American Symphony Orchestra 
League; the Musical Arts Association, 
which supports the Cleveland Orches- 
tra; and the personal and financial in- 
terest of Mrs. Fynette Kulas, the 
Cleveland Orchestra Conductors 
Workshop spent a most enjoyable 
and fruitful twelve days at Severance 
Hall, home of the orchestra. 

Beginning at noon, Jan, 23, with a 
luncheon given by George Szell, musi- 
cal director of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, the 28 visiting conductors spent 
nearly two weeks of the busiest days 
possible, and from all accounts, some 


of the most enjoyable days in mem- 
ory. Attending conferences, regular 
rehearsals, seminars, special rehear- 
sals, chorus rehearsals, children’s con- 
certs, and traveling to Akron for one 
of the orchestra’s regular concerts in 
that town, there was never an idle 
moment for the attending conductors. 
The event proved a stimulating and 
illuminating period of watching, par- 
ticipating, and specific instruction by 
one of the country’s leading conduc- 
tors. Mr. Szell is a born teacher, and 
his enthusiasm was as enjoyable as his 
knowledge was valuable. 


The repertory for special rehear- 


sals, in which the visiting conductors 
each had an opportunity to conduct, 
included Barber’s Adagio for Strings, 
the first movement from Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5, the finale from 
Hanson’s Symphony No. 2, the first 
movement from Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 85, the second movement of Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, excerpts from 
The Magic Flute, sung by Melvin 
Hakola and Richard Krause, and 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. 


On Friday, Jan. 29, there was a 
tour of the Roth violin shops and the 
Roth-Reynolds brass instrument fac- 
tory, followed by a luncheon, with 
Scherl and Roth, Inc., as hosts. 

The Cleveland Orchestra Chorus, 
under training conductors Russell Gee 
and Robert Stofer, was preparing 
Stravinsky’s Sy mphony of Psalms and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony so that 
the visitors had variety in their lis- 
tening. Mr, Szell took over the baton 
for these occasions. 

Unexpected dividends for the con- 
ductors were the two children’s con- 
certs for fourth-grade pupils, giving 
the visitors an opportunity to observe 
the fruits of 25 years in which Lillian 
Baldwin, supervisor of music appre- 
ciation in the Cleveland public schools 
and consultant on music education 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, has 
been able to give a generation of 
young people insight into the beauty 
and riches of our musical heritage. 
Rudolph Ringwall is the conductor of 
these concerts, and many of the con- 
ductors found this experience one of 
the highlights of their visit. 

Helen Thompson, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League and herself 
an orchestra member, was an inter- 
ested participant for several days at 
the Workshop. 

Another sidelight was the genuine 
interest displayed by the members of 
the orchestra, for whom it was no 
doubt enlightening to learn some of 
the “hows” and “whys” of the intri- 
cate art of conducting, and so to un- 
derunl some of the reasons why Mr. 
Szell achieves such remarkable results. 


The 28 visiting conductors repre. 
sented a total of over sixty different 

musical organizations, including 25 
community orchestras, eighteen college 
and university orchestras, one opera 
company, and many choral groups, es- 
tablished in 36 communities in nine. 
teen states. 


Of the nearly 100 applicants, the 
following were chosen to attend: Pay! 
Grover (Ozarks-Clarksville Little 
Symphony, Clarksville, Ark.), Lauris 
Jones (Eagle Rock Civic Orchestra 
Pasadena, Cal.), Victor Norman 
(Eastern Connecticut Symphony, New 
London, Conn.), Vasilios Priakos 
(Ft. Lauderdale Symphony), Grant 
Fletcher (American Opera Com; any, 
Chicago), Harry Levenson (Worces- 
ter Little Symphony), William Poyer 
(Royal Oak, Mich., Symphony), 
Wayne Dunlap (Plymouth Symphony 
and Grosse Point Symphony, both of 
Michigan), Romeo Tata (Lansing 
Symphony), Theodore Russell (ack- 
son Symphony), Eugene Andrie (Uni- 
versity of Montana Symphony), Le- 
Roy Bauer (Kearny, Nebr., Sym. 
phony), Robert Hull (Cornell Sym- 
phony, Ithaca, N. Y.), Joseph ‘Vin- 
cene (Amherst Symphony and Or. 
chard Park Symphony, Williams ville, 
N. Y.), Carl Anton Wirth (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.), James Christian F fohl 
(Charlotte, N. C., Symphony and 
Jacksonville Symphony), H: rold 
Fink (Lake Erie College, Plaines ‘lle, 
Ohio), John H. Krueger (Youngs- 
town Symphony), Fred Rosen erg 
(Cleveland Institute of Music), 
ald Johanos (Altoona, Penna., Sym- 
phony), Martin Fischer (Brown Uni- 
versity Symphony), Erno Daniel 
(Wichita Falls Symphony),  Jiilius 
Hegyi (Abilene Symphony), Law- 
rence W. Sardoni (Brigham Young 
University Symphony), Leon Themp- 
son (West Virginia State Coilege 
Little Symphony), Kenneth Byler 
(Badger Symphony, Fond du _ Lac, 
Wis.), Richard C. Church (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Symphony), 
Milton Weber (Waukesha Svn- 
phony). 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 





Boston 


(Continued from page 6) 
mass effects in music of Bach, 
Brahms, Franck, Dupré, Grovlez, 
and others. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick, who certainly is 
to be counted in the first rank of 
harpsichordists today, both as virtu- 
oso and scholar, played pieces of Bach 
(the Goldberg Variations) and ten 
sonatas of Domenico Scarlatti at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Feb. 
14. The concert was sponsored by 
Harvard University’s musical club, the 
Pierian Sodality of 1808. 

The Overture to Schubert's Rosa- 
munde, Leonid Gladkoff’s Poem for 
Piano and Orchestra, and the Dvorak 
New World Symphony made the list 
for the second concert this season by 
the Civic Symphony at Jordan Hall 
on Feb. 11. Paul Cherkassky con- 
ducted. Gladkoff is a Russian Ortho- 
dox priest in the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., and his Poem is a long, epi- 
sodic work of avocation. The soloist 
was his son, Oleg Gladkoff, a pianist 
of capability. 

Those beguiling entertainers Marais 
and Miranda have at length made a 
Boston visit. At vig Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28, they de- 
lighted an audience for ~ Be extra 
seats were put on the stage. The 
folk singers projected warm person- 
alities enhancing their bright vocal 
weavings over guitar accompaniment. 

A return appearance in the same 
hall was announced for March 13. 

Concert activity the fortnight past 
has included the student orchestra of 
the New England Conservatory, con- 
ducted by Richard Burgin, with 
Miklos Schwalb as soloist in the 
Rachmaninoff C minor Piano Con- 
certo. And Alfred Nash conducted 
the Chorus Pro Musica in an un- 
hackneyed and absorbing program of 
antiphonal music by Gabrieli, Schuetz 


16 


(the Magnificat), 
Purcell. 

Other concert activity has included 
another evening of Andres Segovia’s 
magical playing of the guitar, Feb. 6; 
a concert by the well-trained Chapel 
Choir of Capital University, directed 
by Ellis Emanuel Snyder, Feb. 8; and 
the Boston debut of Hezekiaher Reid, 
a young Negro bass-baritone not ready 
for public appearance, but who has a 
potentially fine voice worth careful 
training. All took place at Jordan 


Hall. 


Frescobaldi and 


—Cyrus DurGIN 


Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 
for a virtuoso soloist and a small 
orchestra with supplementary percus- 
sion, will have its first performance 
with Mr, Katchen and the Orchestre 
National towards the end of May in 
Paris. 

During the International Festival 
of Contemporary Music to be given 
next October in Paris by the Centre 
de Documentation de Musique Inter- 
nationale at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées and the Salle Gaveau, Ror- 
em’s song cycle for baritone, Poéme 
pour la Paix, to texts by French 
poets ranging from the fourteenth to 
sixteenth centuries, will figure in a 
special concert of chamber music. 
The CDMI, which is based in Paris, 
now organizes a yearly festival (the 
last was held in Cologne) to be given 
in a different country each year. A 
special feature of this year’s festival 
in Paris will be two concerts devoted 
to a musicological survey of old and 
contemporary music of Italy and 
England, which will have concurrent 
musical exhibitions from both these 
countries. Two concerts are to be de- 
voted to the music of Hungary and 
Japan, another to international con- 
temporary works, and one to modern 


classics, in both cases for orchestra. 

Other American artists recently 
heard in Paris included Robert Corn- 
man, who played an excellent per- 
formance of Bartok’s Third Piano 
Concerto in a concert devoted to the 
Hungarian composer by the Lamou- 
reux Orchestra, conducted by Jean 
Martinon. Sigi Weissenberg was 
heard in a concerto marathon with 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra at 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 
where he did full justice to Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto, and 
less credit to Beethoven’s Emperor 
and Chopin’s F minor Concerto. The 
Mozart Trio (Barbara Troxell, so- 
prano, John Yard and Joseph Col- 
lins, baritones) was presented at the 
American Embassy Theatre in Paris 
in a delightful concert of vocal works 
by Mozart, some of which, such as 
Das Bandel, they were obliged to 
repeat. 

Dance interest in Paris in the new 
year has so far been centered round 
Antonio and his new company of 
Spanish dancers, including his new 
and versatile premiére danseuse, Ro- 
sita Segovia, and a_high- powered 
Flamenco dancer, Flora  Albaicin. 
Antonio’s company presented an ex- 
cellent Suite of Basque dances and an 
ambitious Divertissement in the clas- 
sical Spanish manner to enchanting 
music by A. Soler. It is most attrac- 
tively grouped, but it was a mistake 
to introduce a section on points in- 
stead of adhering consistently to the 
strictly Spanish bolero style. 

Towards the close of its Paris sea- 
son, the Marquis de Cuevas ballet 
produced Idylle (music by Francois 
Sarette), a fantasy about a young 
mare (Marjorie Tallchief), who— 
attracted by tinsel glamor—runs off 
with a circus horse (Wladimir Skou- 
ratoff), leaving her country stallion 
sweetheart (George Skibine), to 


whom in the end she returns repent- 
ent. Skibine’s choreography displays 
invention and maturity that mark a 
decisive turning point in his career 


Strads 


(Continued from page 8) 
had this operation performed on 
an eighteenth-century violin of a 
lesser maker. The result was such 
a reinarkable improvement in tonal 
quality that I cannot help but hope 
that someone will soon restore to 
a Stradivarius its original sound. 
(Arnold Dolmetsch, in England, 
was the first to make such a res- 
toration. ) 

The installation of the original 
bass-bar and fittings would not 
only have the beneficial effect of 
saving the instrument from fur- 
ther damage by high pitch and 
steel E strings, but would satisfy 
what seems to me to be a normal 
scientific and esthetic curiosity— 
the desire to hear if only for a 
moment the sound of a Stradi- 
varius as its maker intended it 
should sound. 

I shall therefore close with an 
appeal to some altruistic and hu- 
manitarian individuals or organ- 
izations, particularly those who 
have been erecting monuments to, 
and writing books about, the great 
Antonio Stradivari to try to for- 
get for a moment the great mod- 
ern “improvements” we have 
made on his violins and do some- 
thing to put at least one Stradi- 
varius violin into the condition its 
maker intended. 

As matters stand now, it is a 
scandal. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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More of Modern American Series 


MoperN AMERICAN Music Series. 
CowELL, HENry: Sonata No. 1 for 
Violin and Piano (1945). Joseph 
Szige ti, violinist; Carlo Bussotti, 
pianist. SHAPERO, Haron: Sonata 
for Pas Four Hands. Harold 
Shapero and Leo Smit, pianists. 
(Columbia ML 4841, $5.95) *** 
KixcHNER, Leon: String Quartet 


No. 1 (1949). American Art Quar- 
tet. Fine, Irvinc: String Quartet 
(1952). Juilliard String Quartet 
(Columbia ML 4843, $5.95) *** 


HE modern American Music Se- 

ries had its origin in a conversation 
between an American composer and 
an official of Columbia Records, Inc. 
(I suspect that they were Virgil 
Thomson and Goddard Lieberson, al- 
though the note on the album does not 
specifically identify them). The com- 
poser said: “American music gets 
published and performed all over the 
world nowadays, but the recording 
companies pretend it doesn’t exist. 
And every year the backlog of un- 
rec rded American music gets vaster.” 
The official took him up with the 
promise: “I'll change all that if you 
will show me how to do it.” 

The following plan was worked 
out. Columbia will record a minimum 


in this series of six LP records 
(twelve sides) a year of modern 
American music. This music is to be 
chosen by a committee made up of 
Virzil Thomson, Aaron Copland, 
Heiry Cowell, Goddard Lieberson, 
and William Schuman, all of whom 
are serving without pay. The works 


wil! be recorded by artists chosen by 
the composer and ‘working under his 
direction or supervision. The com- 
mitiee is seeking to avoid duplication 
of works already available in record- 
ings. Music by members of the com- 
mittee may be chosen by the other 
comiposers on the board. Chamber mu- 
sic has been recorded first, because 
the committee believes that it is the 
fel! of American music most neg- 
lected by recording companies. 


Albums Augur Well 


Both of the albums listed in the 
heading augur well for this new proj- 
ect. Neither the Cowell Violin Sonata 
nor the Shapero Sonata for Piano 
Four Hands can measure up to the 
String Quartets by Kirchner and Fine 


in power or scope, but both of them 
are pleasant works, thoroughly rep- 
resentative of their authors. 

Cowell’s Sonata for Violin and 


Piano has preserved something of the 
freshness of the old American music 
that inspired it. He explains in a pro- 
gram note: “About 1942 I came 
across William Walker's Southern 
Harmony, one of the handbooks of 
the singing schools that flourished 
post-Revolutionary America. .. . The 
music is plan but fervent. The fuguing 
tunes rarely use the modes, and they 
differ from Baroque in being extreme- 
ly condensed in length yet freer, for 
each voice may have a tune of its 
own although the voices (usually 
three) enter one after another. 
found myself wondering what turn 
music in the United States might 
have taken if this widespread style 
had not disappeared from the knowl- 
edge of sophisticated musicians in this 
country who scorned anything that did 
not conform to European standards 
for over a hundred years. 

He began composing a series of 
works “in two parts, the first a hymn, 
the second a fuguing tune, often both 
modal”, not with the idea of imita- 
tion “but rather of carrying forward 
into a more extended and modern 
form some of the basic elements in 
this old religious music”. Later, he 
conceived the idea of extending the 
fuguing tune into sonata form by 

ceveloping two themes. This Violin 
Sonata has some interesting peculiari- 
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ties. For instance, “the piano and vio- 
lin contradict each other in canon at 
the start of the scherzos and play as 
if they hadn’t properly started to- 
gether at several points.” 

Those who may find this sonata 
bald and unpromising at first hearing 
would do well to consider its origins 
and to reflect upon the composer’s pur- 


poses in writing it. They may find 
upon rehearing it that it gains in 
attractiveness. The naive character of 


the themes, the abruptness of style, 
the homeliness of the music take on 
new significance. Mr. Szigeti, who 
commissioned the work in 1944, plays 
it a with the able collabora- 
tion of Mr. Bussotti. 

Harold Shapero has certainly not 
lacked education. Besides attending 
Harvard University, he has studied 
with Nicolas Slomimsky, Ernst Kre- 
nek, Walter Piston, Igor Stravinsky, 
Paul Hindemith, and Aaron Copland! 
Fortunately, his witty Sonata for 
Four Hands does not reflect the in- 
fluence of all of his teachers. It is 
essentially his own; and the only 
composers who are at all strongly 
reflected in its harmonic idiom and its 
plan are Stravinsky and Poulenc. 
Shapero writes with delightful lucid- 
ity. His musical ideas evolve in an 
unforced way that is the result of 
careful planning and formal organi- 
zation, though at times the work 
seems almost improvisational. The 
varying phrase lengths, the harmonic 
richness, the choppy rhythms of this 
sonata keep one constantly alert. Only 
experienced duet players will realize 
completely how skillful is the per- 
formance by the composer and Leo 
Smit. In the sections that employ 
Latin-American rhythmic patterns 
their co-ordination is astounding. 

If I was able to contain my enthu- 
siasm for the committee’s choice of 
the Cowell and Shapero works (ad- 
mirable as they are), I felt that its 
selection of the Kirchner and Fine 
String Quartets was very wise. Both 
of these compositions have great in- 
dividuality; both are artistically ma- 
ture; and both reveal a mastery of the 
string quartet idiom. It is profoundly 
gratifying to see two young American 
composers writing music of such 
power and_ searching imagination. 
Furthermore, these two works are 
composed in tonal languages that de- 
mand considerable experience and 
careful attention on the part of the 
listener. Though neither is composed 
in a strict twelve-tone style, they both 
reflect its impact. But what is impor- 
tant is that one does not bother one’s 
head about the “idiom” or the “school” 
or the “tendecies” of these quartets 
when one listens to them. One is ab- 
sorbed in the experience of the music 
itself, as much as if one were listen- 
ing to Mozart or Beethoven, or Bar- 


tok or Bloch. 


Leon Kirchner, who won the 1949- 
50 New York Critics Circle Award 
for this String Quartet No. 1, is one 
of the most brilliantly gifted compos- 
ers in America today. Every work of 
his seems to be an act of confession, 
like the music of Bartok. The form 
of each composition seems to have 
come into being inevitably from the 
creative conception. I know very few 
contemporary composers who have this 
power to mold their music white-hot, 
so to speak. From the first bar of 
this string quartet to the last, the 
span of creative tension is never lost. 
One senses that the composer must 
have had a feeling of discovery in 
writing it, as if new tonal worlds 
were opening before him. 

Kirchner has outlined the structure 
of the work in an excellent program 
note. The first section of the first of 
the four movemnts contains two ex- 
positions of a thematic idea presented 
in the first eight measures, which is 
the basis for the entire work. This 
material is worked out elaborately in 
a manner that the listener can follow 
for himself, particularly with the com- 


poser’s hints to help him. The Ameri- 
can Art Quartet, made up of Eudice 
Shapiro and Robert J. Sushel, vio- 
lins; Virginia Majewski, viola; and 
Victor Gottlieb, cello, plays the work 
superbly. The four musiciatns have 
obviously lived with this music. 
Fine’s String Quartet is the first 


work in which he has employed the 
twelve-tone technique “with some con- 
sistency”. He writes that “while all 
of the melodic material, the harmonies, 
and the figuration have been generated 
by the ‘row’, the use of the ‘row’ tech- 
nique is fairly free; and the work as 
a whole is frankly tonal, C being the 
prevailing tonality’. When the first 
twelve-tone works began appearing, 
the common complaint was that this 


music was rhythmically inert and im- 
possibly rigid in plan. Now, with the 
emergence of such works as Fine’s 


Quartet, we can see that this appre- 
hension was unnecessary. The idiom 
has revealed a flexibility and adapta- 
bility that make it capable of infinite 
growth. Rhythmic energy and expres- 
sive freedom are two of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this quartet. At 
no point does one feel that Fine is 
constrained by the style of his work. 
The Juilliard Quartet, needless to say, 


plays with complete authority and 
understanding. 

The American composers and Co- 
lumbia Records have done their part 


in making the Modern American Mu- 
sic Series a success. The fate of the 
project now lies in the hands of the 
public. To all who are interested in 
the art of our own time and anxious to 
contribute to the development of 
American culture I strongly urge the 
support of this and ali similar proj- 
ects. The choice of works has been 
catholic; almost very music-lover will 
be able to find something that appeals 
to him. 


—R. S. 








Contemporary Italian 


L’Olmen- 
cellos and 


GHEDINI, Giorcio FEDERICO: 
eta, Concerto for two 
orchestra. Benedetto Maszacurati 
and Mario Gusella, cellists. Scar- 
latti Orchestra di Napoli, compos- 
er conducting. (Colosseum CLPS 

$5.95) * 

HEDINI, whose 

tivity is Turin, where he teaches 
at the Verdi Conservatory, is con- 
sidered one of the bright lights among 
the younger generation of Italian com- 
posers, ranking in the minds of his 
countrymen with Luigi Dallapiccola 
and Goffredo Petrassi. His representa- 
tion in this country has been slight. 

His Marinaresca e Baccanale was in- 

troduced in Pittsburgh by Victor de 

Sabata a few seasons ago, and Guido 
Cantelli led the NBC Symphony in 


center of ac- 


his Concerto del Albatro in a 1951 
broadcast. The present concerto, writ- 
ten in that year, is the first of his 
works to reach America on records. 
It is hard to tell from the record 
break whether the work consists of 
one or two movements (Ghedini’s 
rather diffuse style provides no par- 
ticular clue), but there are two dis- 
tinct sections divided at this point 
—one fairly spirited in a neo-classic 
vein, the other brooding and introspec- 
tive. In both sections the composer’s 
musical lines are extended and are 
interestingly developed, though the 
lack of contrast in the two solo in- 
struments points up a certain drab- 
ness in the work’s harmonic texture. 
The recording itself has all the live- 
ness of the sound track for an Italian 
film that has finally reached the 
neighborhood houses. —C. B. 








Records and Gud 





Rediscovered Concerto 


MENDELSSOHN : 
anos and orchestra in E; Capric- 
cio Brillant, Op. 22. Orazio Frugoni 


Concerto for two pi- 


and Eduard Mrazek, pianists. Pro 
Musica Symphony, Vienna, Hans 
Swarowsky conducting. (Vox PL 


8350, $5.95) **# 


HE two-plano concerto, like its 


companion piece in A flat, intro- 
duced on disk by Mr. Frugoni and 
other forces on Vox PL 7400 a year 
and a half ago, combines the virtues 


of being a brilliant show-piece f 

virtuoso pianists and a melodically in 
spired, logically constructed piece ot 
music. Research indicates that it has 


not been performed in public since its 
London premiere in 1829, when the 
composer was himself one of the solo- 
As is rarely the case with long 
neglected works, however, this one is 
well deserving of revival. Recorded 
from manuscript, copied from micr« 

films of the original housed in 
the East Berlin State Library, ‘i 
story of how the present disk came t 
be has something of the cloak and 
dagger about it. Suffice it to say that 
a valuable musical discovery has been 


ists. 


score 


made, at the instigation of George 
Mendelssohn, president, of Vox, witl 
the active collaboration of Mr. Fru 


goni. Mr. Swarowsky supports the 
exhilarating, though not technically 
impeccable performance of the tw 


pianists with vigor and obvious relisl 


Combining the more familiar Capri 
cio Brillant, also played by Mr. Fru- 
goni, this disk is a joy to own and t 
hear often 
oun B 
. . . 
Two Curiosities 
DitrersporF: Harp Concerto. /rn 
gard Helmis, harp. Chamber O» 
chestra of Radio Berlin, Herbert 
Haarth conductug. HOFFMANN 
Mandolin Concerto. Gerd Lindne» 


Bonelli, mandolin, 
chestra of Radio 
Pfliiger conducting 
7110, $5.95) ** 


Symphony Or 
Leipzig, Gerhard 
(Urania URLP 


EITHER of these’ unfamiliar 


works was composed for the ages, 
yet both are refreshing and well 


worth recording. Karl Ditters vor 
Dittersdorf is remembered by _ the 
average music-lover today (if at 04 


simply because of his chirrupy nam 
Yet he was a celebrated virtuoso vio 
linist and respected composer in_ his 
day, the later eighteenth century. This 
harp concerto is arranged from a con 
certo for cembalo, first and second 
violins, and cello, dated 1779. It is 
pleasant music that allows itself to be 
adapted to the harp without undue 
violence. Miss Helmis plays it very 
skillfully and the orchestra provides 
a discreet accompaniment. 

Mandolin concertos do not crowd 
the record catalogues. The progran 
note on this album explains that a 
mandolin school flourished in Vienna 
from about 1770 until about 1825. “The 
Austrian players developed an un 
usually large instrument, adapting 
both the Milanese mandolin with five 
pairs of strings, and the Neapolitan 
me four.” This concerto by Giovanni 
Hoffmann was discovered in the 
archives of the Vienna Bibliothek der 
Musikfreunde. It is strikingly effec 
tive and offers a charming classical 
vehicle for an instrument that has 
less happy associations for most of 
us. The performance is excellent. By 
all means let us have more mandolin, 
more guitar, and more lute music on 
records. There is a vast repertoire of 


lovely music that has scarcely been 
touched as yet by recording com- 
panies. 

— & 
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Beethoven: From an Unfamiliar Sketch by 
Carel! L. Dake 


Sublime Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: Missa Solemnis. Lois 
Marshall, soprano; Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Eugene Conley, 
tenor; Jerome Hines, bass. Robert 
Shaw Chorale (Robert Shaw, di- 
rector). NBC .Symphony, Arturo 
Toscanim, conductor. (RCA Victor 
LM 6013, $11.44) **** 


UBLIME, a word much affected 

by nineteenth- -century estheticians, 
especially in Germany, has fallen into 
disrepute. We are apt to suspect it 
on sight, just as we do the epithets 
“world’s greatest” and “genius”. But, 
tarnished as the epithet has become 
through misuse, it regains its mint 
condition when it is applied to Arturo 
Toscanini’s interpretation of Bee- 
thoven’s Missa Solemnis. For the 
Missa Solemnis is sublime music, and 
Mr. Toscanini, one of the world’s few 
musical geniuses, puts a lifetime of 
work and devotion into this perform- 
ance. 

Technically, the artists achieve the 
almost-impossible ; spiritually, they are 
wholly inspired and sustained by Mr. 
Toscanini’s vision of the music. This 
performance was recorded in Carnegie 
Hall on March 30, 31, and April 2, 
1953, just after a public performance 
and broadcast on March 28. If Mr. 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
had done nothing but this one record- 
ing (with the able soloists and 
chorus), the expense of founding the 
orchestra would have been amply jus- 
tified, from an artistic viewpoint. 

Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis has 
never achieved the world popularity 
of his symphonies and piano sonatas. 
There are several obvious reasons for 
this. Even more than the late quartets 
and sonatas, it is a confessional work 
as well as a stagg seringly original 
artistic conception. And it is almost 
impossible to perform at all ade- 
quately to the composer’s vision, as 
anyone who has heard numerous earn- 
est attempts will testify. The Missa 
Solemnis is a rock upon which scores 
of well-intentioned, but insufficiently 
equipped conductors, orchestras, 
choruses, and soloists, have been 
tragically wrecked. It requires su- 
preme technical powers, which must 
be completely submerged in the pro- 
foundest spiritual comprehension. 
How often does one encounter such a 
happy combination in the world of 
music, rich as it is? This does not 
mean that capable musicians ‘should 
not attempt the work. It is better to 
have a noble failure with the Missa 
Solemnis than a cheaper success with 
anything less glorious. But in this re- 
cording under Mr. Toscanini, we can 
hear the music in a completely satis- 
fying interpretation. The notes are all 


there, every one of them, and they all 
mean something tremendous. 

Perhaps the surest key to a con- 
ductor’s grasp of the Missa Solemnis 
is his treatment of the Praeludium to 
the Benedictus. If he succeeds here, 
he is probably in the spirit of the 
work. If he fails, one can usually 
discern in his haste, or lack of sus- 
taining power, or miscomprehension 
of style, the reasons for his failure 
elsewhere. Nothing is more marvel- 
ous than Mr. Toscanini’s conducting 
of this passage. What a lesson in 
phrasing, tempo, balance, earnestness, 
and simplicity ! 

As Ernest Newman writes in his 
superb program note for the album, 
by the time Beethoven reached this 
portion of the work “the terrific in- 
tellectual and emotional tension of 
the earlier portions had relaxed, and 
as a musician he was already well on 
his way towards his ‘third period’, his 
‘third style’, in which a curious soften- 
ing and approfondissement of the 
spirit makes itself subtly manifest in 
new melodic and harmonic and rhyth- 
mical types, new expansions of design. 
During these most solemn moments of 
the ceremony the voices of course re- 
main silent, but Beethoven broods 
upon it all in an orchestral Praeludium 
of the profoundest feeling; the scor- 
ing is only for quiet woodwind and 
lower strings, with the cellos divided. 
Towards the end a deeper coloring 
still is given the music by the addi- 
tion of the clarinets and contrabas- 
soon; and as the mystical meditation 
ebbs away in the depths of the orches- 
tra a solo violin strikes in from 
ethereal heights with a long-drawn 
melody that ushers in the Benedictus.” 

There is no need to praise the play- 
ing of the NBC Symphony in this 
recording. It sounds magnificently, as 
it invariably does under Mr. Tosca- 
nini. But the almost superhuman 
achievements of the Robert Shaw 
Chorale call for special commendation. 
Mr. Toscanini is merciless in his fast 
tempos and in his demand for quick 
changes from forte to piano. He finds 
them marked in the score and implied 
in the music, and he exacts them from 
his performers, no matter how for- 
bidding the technical difficulties may 
be. And what is more, he obtains 
them! I have never heard a chorus 
sing such intricate passages with more 
expression. 

The soloists, also, surmount the so- 
called “impractical” vocal writing with 
a triumph that shows that it is prac- 
tical, after all, with sufficient tech- 
nique, will power, and inspiration. All 
four are excellent; and the soaring 
purity and luminous quality of Miss 
Marshall’s voice are unforgettable. 
She is one of those fortunate sopranos 
who seem happiest in the lofty region 
between G and high C, where Bee- 
thoven keeps her much of the time. 

To those who have not yet discov- 
ered what an overwhelming experi- 
ence the Missa Solemnis can be, I 
can only recommend the immediate ac- 
quisition of this recording. Beethoven 
and Toscanini and his artists will do 
the rest. The reproduction of Diirer’s 
Praying Hands included in the album 
is a happy and very appropriate 
thought. 

—R. S. 


Also by Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN: First Symphony. Berlin 
Philharmonic, Arthur Rother con- 
ducting. Fourth Symphony, Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Radio Liepzig, 
Hermann Abendroth conducting. 
(Urania UR-RS 7-17, $5.95)** 
Fifth Symphony. Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, Erich Kleiber conduct- 
ing. (London LL 912, $5.95) *** 


R. Rother conducts a traditional, 

unproblematical but robustious 
and wholly satisfying performance of 
the First Symphony. As the only 
truly “classical” symphony by Beetho- 
ven, it does not permit of wide lati- 
tude in interpretation and thus runs 


little risk of going wrong in any 
hands. The Fourth is a somewhat dif- 
ferent matter. Though it is one of the 
so-called unfavored symphonies (on 
the debatable theory that Beethoven’s 
odd-numbered symphonies were bet- 
ter and thus more successful than his 
even-numbered ones), it is the succes- 
sor to the Eroica and by that token 
an emancipated work of undeterred 
romanticism and subjective individu- 
ality. Carefully observing its firm 
rhythmic underpinnings, Mr. Aben- 
droth does not permit any sentimen- 
tality to creep into his reading, how- 
ever; nor does it find its way in via 
the dynamics, which are nevertheless 
of a wide range and pretty fully 
exploited. 

There is nothing peculiarly indi- 
vidual, certainly nothing erratic, in 
Mr. Kleiber’s performance of the 
Fifth. Sturdy and conscientious, it is 
marked chiefly by tight rhythmic or- 
ganization which keeps the architecture 
clear, and it achieves a welcome depth 
and perspective through large-scale 
dynamic changes. The latter are not 
arbitrary nor are they superimposed. 
They come naturally, but with a little 
extra emphasis and latitude, from the 
instructions in the score. The Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra responds _beauti- 
fully. 

—R. E. 


A Touching Farewell 


Strauss, RicHArD: Four Last Songs 
Vier Letzte Lieder): Beim Schlaf- 
engehen; September; Frithling; Im 
Abendrot. Lisa Della Casa,  so- 
prano; Vienna Philharmonic, Karl 
Boehm conducting. (London LD- 
9072, $2.95) *** 


HESE four songs were composed 
in 1948, in Strauss’s 85th year. The 
first three are settings of poems by 
Hermann Hesse; the fourth of a 


poem by Eichendorff. They say 
nothing new, but they are composed 
with consummate art and with a deep. 
ly moving spirit of tranquil farewell 
to life and to the world of men. The 
melodic lines soar; the orchestra re. 
veals Strauss’s love of musical 
impasto; the harmonies are sumptu- 
ous. Miss Della Casa sings them 
beautifully. At times, she achieves 
an incandescent loveliness of tone 
reminiscent of Elisabeth Schumann, 
Hearing this recording makes one 
happy that she is now at the Metro- 
politan Opera. Mr. Boehm and the 
Vienna Philharmonic pay tribute to 
Strauss with a heartfelt performance, 


—k. §, 


Musical Landmark 


Biocu, Ernest: String Quartet No, 
2 (1945). Musical Arts Quctet, 
(Vanguard VRS 437, $5.95) ** 


HEN this quartet was first pl: yed 
in England, Ernest Newman, the 
most distinguished of living music 
critics, wrote that it was “the finest 
work of our time in this genre, one 
that is worthy to stand beside the last 
quartets of Beethoven”. Nor doe his 
enthusiasm seem at all exaggerate | in 
1954. From every point of view the 
werk is a masterpiece. Bloch has «on- 
centrated a lifetime of experience and 
a technical mastery acquired thre ugh 
years of patient labor in the tex ure 
of the quartet. But what bl.zes 
through all of its wonders of form 
and development is a great soul. A; in 
the quartets of Mozart, Beetho en, 
and of Bartok (to mention a moc ern 
master of comparable stature), hu: xan 
nature rises to one of its lofi.est 
heights in this music. 
When the quartet first appeare:, 1 
was so struck by its structural con- 
centration that | made a two-piano re- 


(Continued on next page) 








End of an Era 


ScHONBERG: Gurre-Lieder. Ethel 
Semser, soprano; Nell Tangeman, 
mezzo-soprano; Richard Lewis and 
Ferry Gruber, tenors; John Riley, 
bass; Morris Gesell, speaker. Chor- 
us and Orchestra of the New Sym- 
phony Society of Paris, René 
Leibowitz conducting. (Haydn So- 
ciety HSL 100, $17.85) *** 


OMPOSED with almost dramatic 

significance during the pivotal 
year 1900, Schénberg’s Gurre-Lieder 
may well gain immortality, if for that 
reason alone, because it stands as the 
tangible line of demarcation between 
the romantic and the so-called mod- 
ern periods of musical history. Not 
that it cannot endure as a great and 
awesome work in its own right, but 
as the imposing figure of Arnold 
Schénberg emerges more and more 
clearly against the horizon of history, 
the evolutionary importance of this 
epochal work may come to supersede 
its intrinsic musical values. 

The Gurre-Lieder are the summa- 
tion of all that was left to be said— 
or done—within the romantic concep- 
tion of musical creation from Bee- 
thoven through Wagner and Strauss. 
The dimensions of the symphonic 
structure are pushed to their ulti- 
mate limits as are the proliferations 
of the internal symphonic devices of 
melodic and harmonic manipulation, 
development, orchestration, and tone 
coloration and complexity. Even the 
most advanced musico-dramatic 
dreams of Wagner are met and sur- 
passed, and only Berlioz could have 
conjured up the vast musical forces 
here actually bidden to performance. 
Look at some of the orchestra specifi- 
cations: eight flutes; five oboes, seven 
clarinets; ten horns (including four 
Wagner tubas); six timpani; four 
harps; forty violins and other strings 


in proportion, in addition to special in- 
struments of various descriptions. And 
the vocal cohorts: three four-part 
men’s choruses and an_ eight-part 
mixed chorus plus six soloists. 

With this stupendous work, which 
René Leibowitz calls a “drama-sym- 
phony” conceived as a series of songs 
upon the great Danish legend of 
Waldemar and Tove, the whole edifice 
of romantic expression had finally 
been fully explored, and, so far had 
the labyrinths of chromaticism been 
penetrated, that there was nowhere 
else to go except into frank atonality, 
free rhythm, and a new concept of 
counterpoint. 

It occurs to me belatedly that go- 
ing into the details of a composition 
of this vintage may seem gratuitous 
at this late date. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the Gurre-Lieder, despite 
their already venerable age, are not 
known to many people because they 
are so seldom performed. I would 
add, therefore, for the benefit of the 
prospective purchaser of this record- 
ing who has not heard the music be- 
fore, that he must not be surprised to 
find it strongly reminiscent of Wag- 
ner, Mahler, Strauss and even Bee- 
thoven, and completely unlike the 
Schénberg of the twelve-tone system. 
Remember that it is a culminating, not 
a beginning piece. 

1 of the participants in this re- 
cording and especially Mr. Leibowitz, 
who is one of our greatest authori- 
ties on the music of Schénberg, give 
fine performances. The emotior al 
and dramatic impact is tremendous. 
Our three-star rating must be slight- 
ly qualified, however, because (due to 
the unwieldiness of the big ensemble, 
probably) balances are not always 
perfect and there is some distortion 
in the big tuttis. 

—Rona_p Ey: 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
duction of it for study purposes. li 
the listener who reads music will fol- 
low it with score several times, he 
will understand far better the miracu- 
Jous unity and economy of this work, 
which grows out of one germinal idea, 
or cluster of ideas. It is as if it had 
been born whole, in Bloch’s imagina- 
tion, and then rediscovered, bit by bit, 
as he wrote it down. 


The eloquent performance marks 
the debut on recordings of the Musi- 
cal Arts Quartet, made up of Sidney 
Harth and Teresa Testa, violins; 
Richard Dickler, viola; and David 
Soyer, cello. They play with true un- 
derstanding and admirable courage in 
the tremendous climaxes of the work. 
If there are any serious music-lovers 
who are not yet acquainted with 
Bloch’s String Quartet No. 2, they 
sho uld hasten to listen to this re- 
cording. It is one of the few, the 
very few, works of our time which 
must not be missed. 


—R. S. 


Fledgling Rossini 


Rc sstnt: La Cambiale di Matrimonio, 
pera buffa in one act. Angelica 
"uccari, soprano (Fanny) ; Giuseppe 
rentile, tenor (Edward Milford) ; 
Vestore Catalani, baritone (Slook); 
riorgio —_ bass (Sir Tobias 
fill); Grazi Ciferit, soprano 
Clarina) ; Tito Dolciotti, bass 
Norton). Chorus and Orchestra of 
he Societa del Quartetto, Rome, 
riuseppe Morelli conducting. Com- 
agnia del Teatro dell’O pera Comica 
t Roma, Armida Senatra, direc- 

or. (Period SPL 583, $5.95) ** 


A Cambiale di Matrimonio (The 

‘ Marriage Exchange), the first of 
Rossini’s many and varied operas, had 
its debut in 1810 at the San Mosé 
Theatre in Venice. The libretto was 
adapted by Rosi from a comedy by 
F derici, and it is especially. interest- 
ing to Americans and to Englishmen 
because the characters are English 
and Canadian. Sir Tobias Mill is 
anxious to marry off his daughter 
Fanny to a wealthy Canadian, whose 
name is Slook (a name of which that 
gentleman obviously is wary, to judge 
from the way he pronounces it in the 
performance). Fanny, of course, is in 
love with Edward, and in the end the 
good-hearted Slook makes it possible 
for them to marry by making Edward 
heir to his fortune. The libretto is 
very broad comedy, but one gathers 
that the Italy of 1810 had just as 
weird ideas about Englishmen as the 
England of 1810 did about Italians. 
At any rate, the comic foreigner was 
already a venerable dramatic device at 
this period. 


Rossini’s music is amazingly good, 
considering the stock situations and 
characters at his disposal. There are 
surprisingly few arias and ensembles, 
but the music never loses its verve. 
Towards the close, Fanny has the 
major vocal assignment of the work 
in her recitative and aria, Come tacer. 
Here, as in shreds and patches else- 
where, one has glimpses of the ripen- 
ing master of opera buffa. 

The performance in this recording 
is not ideal. Miss Tuccari rises to the 
occasion in her aria, but her voice 
sounds worn and thin in quality. Mr. 
Gentile whines, with the mistaken idea 
that he is conveying a sense of tender 
pathos in so doing; instead he is giv- 
ing the listener a slight headache. Mr. 
Catalani and Mr. Onesti sing their 
roles spiritedly. The orchestra plays 
roughly, and the recording is tech- 
nically poor in places. Nonetheless, 
this is a charming little work, and it 
is quite possible to enjoy it thoroughly 
in this recording, even if the per- 
formance leaves something to be de- 
sired. Mr. Morelli keeps everything 
moving at a brisk pace, in keeping 
with the spirit of the opera. 


—R. S. 


March, 1954 








First Recordings by Friedberg 


The first in a series of recordings 
by the distinguished 82-year-old pian- 
ist Carl Friedberg will be of interest, 
not only to his friends and pupils 
throughout the world but to many 
younger people who had not the op- 
portunity to hear him in his halcyon 
days (Zodiac LP Z-1001 $5.95)**. 
Taped in New York in November, 
1953, these are the first recordings 
ever made by Mr. Friedberg, who was 
a friend and pupil of Clara Schumann 
and Johannes Brahms, and they rep- 
resent one of the few remaining links 
with the high romantic period of the 
last century. 


On this disk the venerable pianist, 
who is lively, well and very busy in 
his studio in New York, plays Schu- 
mann’s Scenes from Childhood, and 
Novelette, Op. 21, No. 4; Brahms’s 
Scherzo in E flat minor, and the In- 
termezzos, Op. 76, in B flat, and Op. 
117, in E flat; and a little piece of 
his own, unidentified, as an encore. 
His agility and control remain re- 
markable and his singing tone comes 
through with its old poetit fervor. 
The recording itself has wide fre- 
quency range, but one could wish for 
better balance and an evener quality 
in the tone of the piano. 








Flawless Mozart 


Mozart: Piano Concertos No. 20, D 
minor, K. 466; and No. 9, E flat 
major, K. 271. Guiomar Novaes, pi- 
anst. Pro Musica Symphony, 
Vienna, Hans Swarowsky conduct- 
ing. (Vox PL 8430, $5.95) *** 


UIOMAR NOVAES’ playing of 

these concertos, two of Mozart’s 
greatest, could be equalled by a few 
pianists in the world today, but it 
could scarcely be surpassed. Lazy mu- 
sic critics sometimes refer to the 
“Mozart style” and say that an artist 
possesses it or does not possess it 
without taking the trouble to explain 
what they mean by this elusive term. 
If it means anything, it means the 
style that is exemplified in these per- 
formances. 

Of what is such a style com- 
pounded? It combines complete con- 
trol of every technical factor with 
spontaneity. The tone is lovely in 
quality and subtle in its hues; the 
melodies are sung on the keyboard in 
a manner that suggests the human 
voice; the tempos are tastefully 
chosen and carefully observed; the 
note values are scrupulously held, yet 
never allowed to seem rigid; the 
phrasing is elastic and graceful, yet 
never so loose as to destroy the sym- 
metry of texture; everything is ele- 
gant, vital, easy, suffused with the 
serenity that comes with mastery. 

One could expatiate for pages on 
Miss Novaes’ artistry in these per- 
formances. Her trills have the velvety 
hum of a buzzing bumble-bee, so in- 
credibly rapidly and evenly does she 
execute them; her turns are impec- 
cable; her broken octaves would be 
the despair of most pianists, so crisp 
and precise are they. But these ex- 
quisite details never obtrude them- 
selves. One is always carried away by 
the beauty of the melodies, the superb 
harmony and orchestration, the amaz- 
ingly inventive texture of these mas- 
terpieces. 

Mr. Swarowsky and the orchestra 
give devoted and tasteful perform- 
ances, which do not quite measure up 
to the soloist’s perfection but are 
nonetheless more than adequate. Mo- 
zarteans should obtain this album, 
even if they already possess other in- 
terpretations of these concertos. 


Strauss and Mozart 


Strauss, Ricwarp: Horn Concerto, 
E flat major, Op. 11. Heinz Lohan, 
horn. Symphony Orchestra of Radio 
Leipzig, Gerhard Wiesenhiitter con- 
ducting. Mozart: ( ~— ‘Concerto, 


A major, K. 622. Ewald Koch, 
clarinet. Chamber Grahesivn of 
Radio Berlin, Herbert Haarth con- 
ducting. (Urania URLP 7108, 
$5.95) ##* 


TRAUSS composed his Horn Con- 

certo, Op. 11, at the onaing of 
his career, in 1882- 83, when he was 
only eighteen. Mozart composed his 
Clarinet Concerto, K. 661, a few 
weeks before his death in 1791, at 
the height of his powers. It is only 
fair to remind ourselves of this, if 
we listen to these two works at one 
sitting. Yet sprawling and undistin- 


guished as it is, the Strauss concerto 
has an engaging vitality, and it con- 
stantly shows that he was not the 
son of a celebrated horn player for 
nothing. Mr. Lohan plays the solo part 
with romantic ardor and technical se- 
curity and the orchestra is forceful, 
if sometimes rough. The performance 
of the Mozart clarinet concerto is ad- 
mirable both on the part of Mr. Koch 
and of the orchestra under Mr. 
Haarth. 


= Ss | 
Almost Sure-fire 


GriorpANO: Andrea Chenier. Renata 
Tebaldi (Maddalena), Jose Soler 
(Chenier), Ugo Savarese (Gerard), 
Ines Marietti (Bersi), Irma Col- 
santi (La Contessa and Madelon), 
Giuliano Ferrein (Roucher and Tin- 
ville), Alberto Albertini (Fleville), 
Pier Luigi Latinucci (Mathieu), 
Armando Benzi (L’Increditbile) 
Tommaso Soley (L’Abate), and 
Ernesto Panizza (Schmidt, Major- 
domo, and Dumas). Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana, Turin and Cetra 
Chorus, Arturo Basile conducting. 
(Cetra C-124, $17.85) *** 


UDGING by past experience, An- 

drea Chenier is not a sure-fire opera 
in the way that, say, Rigoletto is. But 
well cast, it is theatrically potent, and 
the singers in this recorded perform- 
ance are good enough to give the 
work the impact it should have. Miss 
Tebaldi, with a voice that colors 
easily, is a generally affecting Mad- 
dalena, and in countless places she 
spins phrases of the utmost beauty. 
That the voice does not blossom satis- 
factorily for the climaxes is the only 
flaw in her performance. Mr. Soler’s 
voice has its nice, sturdy moments, 
when it is not squeezed, but the sing- 
ing is uneven because of what seems 
like sheer carelessness. Mr. Savarese 
makes a satisfactory Gerard, but noth- 
ing more. 

One point of interest in the opera 
is the large number of good bit parts, 
all of which assume importance in the 
plot at one time or another. In this 
case the Roucher of Mr. Ferrein and 
the Mathieu of Mr. Latinucci are par- 
ticularly notable, and the other roles 
are handled with adequate style. The 
performance as a whole is given con- 
siderable brilliance by Mr. Basile’s 
lively conducting. 

Mention might be made here that 
Andrea Chenier is set for revival at 
the Metropolitan next year, possibly 
with Miss Tebaldi. 

—R. A. E. 


Viennese Jerusalem 


Strauss: Salome. Walburga Wegner 
(Salome), Georgine von Milinkovic 
(Herodias), Laszlo Szemere 
(Herod), Josef Metternich 
(Jokanaan), Waldemar Kmentt 
(Narraboth), Dagmar Hermann 
(Page), and August Jaresch, Fried- 
rich Sperlbauer, William Wernigk, 
Erich Majkut, Ljubomir Pantscheff, 
Oskar Czerwenka, Walter Berry, 
Adolf Vogel, Harald. Proiglhéf, and 
Dorothea Frass. Vienna Symphony, 
Rudolf Moralt conducting. (Colum- 
bia SL 126, $11.90) ** 


Reconds and Qudio 





ICHARD STRAUSS'S vivid set- 
ting of Oscar Wilde’s extraordin- 
ary drama retains its overwhelming 
power, even though some of the typi- 
cally Straussian harmonies and tunes 
suggest Vienna rather than Jerusalem. 
And even when the performance is 
best described as adequate, as this 
must be, the work still seems to leap 
out of the speakers as an awesome, 
larger-than-life theatrical experience. 
What keeps this recording from being 
as good as it should is the mechanical 
aspect more than anything else. 
Columbia has attempted not only to 
suggest the depth and spaciousness of 
an opera stage but also the illusion 
of the dungeon from which Jokanaan 
sings. The echo chamber that is a 
standard agency for producing such 
synthetic resonance is overworked in 
this instance, and the muddied and 
thick sound that results is not a par- 
ticularly desirable one. When Safome 
is addressing Jokanaan in his cell, she 
sounds like she is singing in a rail- 
way underpass, and the dense orches- 
tral texture gets little clarification 
Miss Wegner has the kind of con- 
centrated voice that can _ survive 
Salome’s music. Not particularly 
beautiful, the voice is agile and rangy. 
3y timing and inflection, rather than 
vocal color, the soprano projects a 
good deal of the role’s spirit, but not 
with as much incandescence as others 
have. Mr. Metternich makes beautiful 
sounds as Jokanaan, and Mr. Szemere 
offers an impassioned Herod. A 
darker voice than Miss Milinkovic’s 
might have made a better contrast 
with Miss Wegner’s, but she is prop- 
erly disdainful as Herodias. The rest 
of the cast is excellent. As far as can 
be judged, Mr. Moralt conducts a 
performance of solid merit, expertly 
played by the orchestra, but the opera 
can be even more exciting in a more 
searing presentation 


Best Since Tamagno 


GIOVANNI ZENATELLO OPERATIC RE- 
CITAL (re-recording). Excerpts from 
Verdi's Otello: Exsultate; Ora e 
per sempre addio; Si, pel ciel (with 
Apollo Granforte, as lago); Dio! 
mi potevi scagliar; Niun mi tema. 
Denza: Vieni, Puccini: No! Pazzo 
son! Guardate! (from Manon 
Lescaut); Duet from Act I of La 
3ohéme (with Mario Sammarco, as 
Marcello). Leoncavallo: Un tal 
gioco, credetemi (from I Pagliacci). 
Verdi: De’ miei bollenti spiriti (from 
La Traviata). Giovann Zenatello, 
tenor, with various orchestras, and 
piano (Eterna 705, $5.95)* 


HIS album preserves something of 

the art of a tenor who had a host 
of admirers in his heyday. In his 
program note, Max de Schauensee 
writes: “There is no question that 
Giovanni Zenatello, who began his 
career as a baritone, evolved into a 
real dramatic tenor, probably the best 
of his kind Italy produced since the 
fabled Francesco Tamagno, leather- 
lunged creator of Verdi's Otello. Like 
Tamagno, Zenatello had easy access 

(Continued on page 20) 





For The FIRST TIME 
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playing 
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(Continued from page 19) 
to high notes of trumpet-like sonority 
and brilliance, rising from a middle 
i register that was rich, full, and solid 
: in quality. Dramatic accents came as 
: second nature, and were characteristic 
| of these voices.” 
I never heard Zenatello sing, but 
| these re-pressed recordings, technically 
obsolete as they are, make it plain 
that he must have been a formidable 
dramatic artist. The access to the 
high trumpet-like tones is far from 
easy in one or two passages in this 
recording, but they may have been 
; made late in Zenatello’s career. Even 
when he is straining for tone, he sings 
with the utmost emotional expression 
and native warmth. 
—R. S. 





Kapell Memorial 


Kape_t IN MemortAm. Bach: Partita 
No. 4, D major (final Gigue omit- 
ted). Schubert: Landler Op. 18a, 
Nos. 2 and 5; Op. 9b, Nos. 8 and 
14; Op. 33, Nos. 6 and 7; Op. 9b, 
No. 16; and Op. 67, No. 1; Im- 
promptu in A flat major, Op. 142, 

Liszt: Mephisto Waltz; 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11, in A 

minor. lWuilliam Kapell, pianist. 

(RCA Victor LM 1791, $5.72) *** 


4 THE tragic death of William Kapell 
: in an airplane crash on Oct. 29, 
1953, at the age of 31, robbed the 
United States of one of its most 
gifted young pianists. This memorial 
album gives an admirable cross-sec- 
tion of his musical personality. In the 
Schubert pieces we can discern the 
poetic sensitivity that was so striking 
at his debut. The Liszt works give a 
glimpse of the blazing virtuosity that 
he developed. And the Bach partita 
reveals the maturing artist, with a 
truly introspective understanding of 
this music. The program note on the 
album consists of reprints of articles 
by Virgil Thomson, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and by Claudia Cas- 
sidy, of the Chicago Tribume, in tri- 
bute to Kapell. The cover bears a 
superb photograph of the artist. 
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Orchestra 


Mozart: Symphony No. 39 in E flat 
(K. 543); Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
(K. 525). Haypn: Toy Symphony. 
London Philharmonic, London Sym- 
phony, and British Symphony, 
Felix Weingartner conducting. (Co- 
lumbia ML 4776, $5.95)* Admirable 
additions to Columbia’s growing 
Special Collector’s Series on LP and 
a delightful supplement to other re- 
cently reissued recordings by Mr. 
Weingartner. One side of the review 
copy was pressed slightly off-center, 
sufficiently to cause some pitch fluc- 
tuation. 





—C. B. 


IPPOLITOFF-IVANOFF: Caucasian 


SCHUMANN: 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 








Sketches. Borop1n: Polovtsian 
Dances, from Prince Igor; In the 
Steppes of Central Asia. New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, conductor. (Columbia 
ML 4815, $5.95)*** Like Leopold 
Stokowski, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
never seems happier than when he 
is grazing in the fields of musical 


“corn”. The performance of both 
the Caucasian Sketches and the 
Borodin works are forceful and 


brilliant, especially that of the Po- 
lovtsian Dances. In the first section 
of the Caucasian Sketches, Mr. 
Mitropoules does not bring out the 
accompanying string figure clearly 
enough; but he invests the Proces- 
sion of the Sirdar with all of the 
propulsive energy of Pacific 231, 
and the sensuous solos of the middle 
movements are well played. The 
notes give credit to Michel Nazzi, 


MoussorGsky-RAVEL: 


English horn, and William Lincer, 
viola, for their performances in the 
Sketch In the Village. Mr. Sto- 
kowski has recently recorded the 
Borodin works, and purchasers can 
let their personal preferences as to 
conductors decide for them. Both 
men like this music and conduct it 
convincingly. 

—R. S. 


HInvEMITH: Mathis der Maler; Con- 


cert Music for Strings and Brass, 
Op. 50. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor. (Co- 
lumbia ML 4816, $5.95)*** The 
three excerpts from the opera of 
the same name that Hindemith com- 
bined to make up the so-called sym- 
phony, Mathis der Maler, is one of 
his best-known works and as such 
requires no introduction. Dating 
from 1930, this music reveals the 
composer at his communicative best 
and, as time passes, it seems to be 
wearing very well. It merits the 
care lavished upon it by Mr. Or- 
mandy and his men. The Concert 
Music for Strings and Brass, which 
may not be se generally familiar, is 
a vigorous work, in two main sec- 
tions which was composed in the 
same year as Mathis der Maler 
especially for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Boston Symphony and 
had its first performance by that 
orchestra the following year under 
the baton of Serge Koussevitzky. 
As the name suggests, it is written 
for the usual symphonic comple- 
ment of brass instruments in com- 
bination with the usual strings in 
something resembling the old con- 
certo grosso stvle. A valuable ad- 
dition to the Hindemith library. 
Symphony No. 2, in C, 
Op. 61. Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell, conductor. (Columbia ML 
4817, $5.95)*** This work has not 
fared happily on records. The 
Stokowski and Mitropoulos versions 
are respectively recent and dated, 
hence similarly mannered. This 
latest disk is the best recorded of 
the lot, and the performance, while 
it is on the cool side, is easily the 
most nearly definitive one. Mr. 
Szell is a masterful conductor, and 
Schumann is a specialty of his, but 
one would have liked a little more 
warmth and plasticity in his inter- 
pretation. He makes the second 
movement a veritable tour de force 
instead of letting it bounce along. 
But the Clevelanders have never 
been heard to more advantage, no 
matter any question of Schumann- 
esque style. The sound is simply 
gorgeous. 


Romeo and Juliet— 
Overture; Francesca da 
Op. 32. St. Louis Sym- 
Vladimir Golschmann, con- 
ductor. (Capitol P-8225, $5.72) *** 
These performances represent a 
considerable improvement, interpre- 
tatively, over the mannered Franck 
Symphony that the same forces 
turned in a few months back. Mr. 
Golschmann resists the temptation 
to distend line for color in the 
Francesca, especially, so that for 
once the work’s musical values are 
not lost in melodramatic bustle. The 
orchestral tone is splendid, and all 
of it comes through in this typi- 
cally spacious Capitol recording. 


Fantasy 
Rimini, 
phony, 


Pictures at an 
Exhibition. SmeTANA: The Mol- 
dau. Dvorak: Rhapsody No. 3. 
Flague Philharmonic, Antal Dorati 
conducting. (Epic LC 3015, $5.05) 
*** The Dvorak is a first micro- 
groove recording. It would have 
been interesting to hear all three of 
the Slavonic Rhapsodies consecutive- 
ly, and perhaps such an omnibus 
program will be forthcoming. Mean- 
time this No. 3 is a respectable ad- 
dition to the catalogues. It is mono- 
thematic but not unduly discursive, 
and entirely characteristic of its 


composer. The more familiar pieces 
are given sturdy, serviceable per- 
formances. The sound throughout 
is typically resonant. Buyers are 
urged to compare the several avail- 
able listings of the longer works. 
The present versions stand up to 
their competition nicely. Choice of 
couplings will be the deciding 5 


Miscellany 


AMERICAN INDIAN Music: Songs of 


VoIcES OF THE NIGHT. 


the Papago. (AAFS L 31)* Songs 
of the Nootka and Quileute. (AA 
FS L 32)* Songs of the Menomi- 
nee, Mandan and Hidatsa. (AAFS 
L 33)* All twelve-inch LP disks 
issued by the Library of Congress, 
Washington, 25, D. C., at $4.95 
each. Frances Densmore continues 
apace her commendable project to 
assemble, in an integrated micro- 
groove series, the authentic Indian 
music that she recorded on reserva- 
tions so many years ago. Each of 
these latest issues contains some 
thirty songs, few of which are heard 
any longer. Their historical value is 
therefore inestimable. Technically 
the repressings are passable; at 
least one can discern the infinite 
variegation that gave each tribe its 
own cultural identity. The folk- 
lorist or the musical adventurer is 
bound to be enthralled. Burl Ives 
fans should proceed with caution, 
however; there is no sugar coating 
on these mementoes of our lyric 
past. 


34 frogs and 
toads of the United States and Can- 
ada. (Cornell University Records, 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y., 
$6.75)** Music is where you find 
it, as well as where you make. it. 
Amateur ornithologists doubtless 
will be joined by a few enterprising 
music lovers—not to mention jaded 


musicians—in their gratitude for 
this most unusual disk, which was 
produced by Professors Peter Pau] 
Kellogg and Arthur A. Allen of 
Cornell for the Albert R. Brand 
Bird Song Foundation. There is a 
fascination in the croaks of the low- 
ly swamp dweller that cannot be 
gainsaid. Comparisons with the 
vocal processes of we higher spe. 
cies, indeed, would not be entirely 
untoward. Voice teachers, espe- 
cially, will find this singular re. 
cital worth their attention. The 
recordings were made, of course, 
at night. They are best played at 
night, too, if the listener would 
savor their fullest effect. You'd 
think it were summer already. 


—J.L, 


Mozart: Serenade for 13 Winds i:: B 


flat, K. 361. Vienna Philharmonic 
Wind Group. (Westminster \VL 
5229, $5.95) *** As in the Serenades 
K. 375 and K. 388 that preceded ‘he 
present disk, the Vienna ensem)le 
turns out a_ glowing, delicately 
etched performance, superbly  re- 
corded. 

—C. B. 


Illinois University 
Issues Recording 


CHAMPAIGN, Itt.—The University 


of Illinois School of Music has issued 
a ten-inch long-playing record con- 
taining works by two faculty 
posers performed by a student orch:s- 
tra under Bernard Goodman. 
Weigel is represented by his Prai-ie 
Symphony, 
work entitled Sun Singer. 
introduced at concerts in the univer- 
sity’s recent festivals of contempore ry 
arts. The disk is available from the 
Illini Union Bookstore, 715 S. Wright 
St., Champaign, Ill. It is the second 
in the university's series 
mercial recordings by campus groups. 


co n- 
Eugene 


and Gordon Binkerd by a 
Both were 


of non-com- 








Oistrakh Plays Violin Classics 


BRAHMS: 


3E 


Violin Concerto in D, Op. 
77. David Otstrakh, violinist: State 
Orchestra of the USSR, Kiril Kon- 
drashin conducting. (Vanguard 
VRS 6018, $5.95)** The same, with 
YsAYE: Sonata Ballad No. 3, Op. 
27, for unaccompanied violin. David 
Otstrakh, violinist; National Phil- 
harmonic, Kiril Kondrashin  con- 
ducting. (Colosseum CRLP 150, 
$5.95)* As far as one could say on 
the basis of one hearing each—- 
these ears were not up to further 
punishment—it would seem that the 
performances on the above-listed 
disks actually are identical, despite 
the disparity of the ensemble names. 
The Colosseum recording is 
wretched, but it does have the ad- 
vantage of including the only un- 
accompanied Ojistrakh currently 
available. The Vanguard pressing 
is quite superior, which is not to 
say that it measures up to domestic 
standards by any means. Mr. 


Oistrakh’s playing is a joy, and 
violinists are commended to his 
splendidly idiomatic interpretation 


as well as his unsurpassed technique. 
The orchestra may not be the same 
one in both recordings, but it might 
as well be; in either case it sounds 
as if it were playing from afar, and 
not very well at that. 

—J. L. 
Violin Concerto. David 
violinist; National Phil- 
harmonic, Alexander Gauk con- 
ducting. Mozart: Allegro, from 
Serenade No. 4, D major, K. 203. 
Scarlatti Orchestra di .Napoli, 
Bernhard Paumgartner conducting. 
(Colosseum CRLP 155, $5.95)* 
Before describing the technical 
qualities of this recording, it should 
be stated that Mr. Oistrakh’s per- 
formance is superb — technically 
sovereign and musically noble and 
perceptive. There are, however, 


ETHOVEN: 
Oistrakh, 


TARTINI: 


distortion and fluctuation of pitch in 
the recording. Like nearly all 
Russian tapes, this one contains 
sound that is simply not up to our 
ordinary standards in all aspects, 
although somewhat improved over 
its predecessors. The pressing is at 
fault as well as the tape. In view 
of this, should the reviewer recom- 
mend this recording? Unquestion- 
ably yes, I believe. For no other 
more technically faithful. recording 
can be obtz ined at present, and this 
interpretation is too fine to miss, In 
many passages, one can forget the 
technical deficiencies of the record- 
ing and revel undisturbed in Mr. 
Oistrakh’s magnificant playing. 


“Devil’s Trill” Sonata, in 
G minor. BraAHMs: Sonata in D 
minor, Op. 108. David Oistrakh, vio- 
linist; Vladimir Yampolsky, pianist. 
(Colosseum CRLP 148, $5.45)* 


It is a pity that we cannot hear the 
superb performances of David Ois- 
trakh, one of Russia’s greatest violin 
ists, in technically better recordings. 
But between inferior tapes and no 
recordings at all, the choice is obvious. 
Actually, violin and piano do not suf- 
fer so much as orchestra in the Rus- 
sian tapes. Both of these interpreta- 
tions are notable quite as much fo: 
their taste and musical imagination as 
they are for their virtuosic power 
Seldom have I heard a violinist play 
the first movement of the Brahm 
sonata so heroically; and the slow 
movement is unforgettably poignant 
Vladimir Yampolsky, the pianist, does 
not hover in the background discreetly, 
as sO many accompanists do at violit 
recitals, but plays out boldly, in ful! 
equality with Mr. Oistrakh. Conse 
quently, these performances are ad- 
mirably balanced. 


—R. S 
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Orchestras in Now York 





Spivakovsky Plays 
Bartok Concerto with Bostonians 


Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting. Tossy Spivakovsky, vio- 
jinist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10: 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3. . Bach 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. 
Re aera 

Symphony No. 2. is 6 vistas Oh Sibelius 


Superlative in many ways was this 
third concert of the season by the 
Boston Symphony. Pierre Monteux 
was in his most impressive form con- 
ducting a program of brilliance in 
execiition and of noteworthy content. 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto 
was performed with a relaxed ap- 
proach that gave the string choirs the 
maximum opportunity for securing 
good tone and sonority, and with a 
consummate command of dynamics; 
in the latter aspect the reading was 
subt!y proportioned and built with 
caniy knowledge, but was wholly de- 
yoid of rigid or academic approach. 

The clow of the concert was the 
Bariok concerto, in which Mr. Spiva- 
kov:ky was a brilliant and understand- 
ing soloist. His unique method of 
bowing and phenomenal technical con- 
trol were combined with a direct and 
sensitive approach to this original, 
complex and folk-suggestive score. 
Mr. Spivakovsky’s tone was broad 
and sufficiently sensuous, though not 
of the most sweetish variety, to cap- 
ture all the shades of eloquence from 
the lyrical musing of the second move- 
ment to the savage, dancelike meas- 
ures of the closing variations. He 
also dazzled with his playing of the 
cadenzas in the first movement and 
with the whirlwind harmonics he es- 
sayed elsewhere. Mr. Monteux gave 
a highly musical, even polished read- 
ing of the orchestral accompaniment. 


Soloist and conductor were often re- 
called at the close. 

A powerful and unusually detailed 
reading—also a rather slow-paced one 
at times—was given of Sibelius’ most 
popular symphony, which filled the 
second half of the concert. Usually 
conductors revel in its tempestuous 
and open-air atmospheric expression, 
but neglect to make it sound forth as 
lyrically and as meticulously as—say 
—a work by Mendelssohn. Mr. Mon- 
teux is not of this school; his Sibelius 
is as deeply probed and as beautifully 
adjusted as his readings of Pelléas or 
of Carmen. One has seldom heard 
the Sibelius portrayed with more lyri- 
cal feeling, largeness of utterance and 
attention to all elements. Mr. Mon- 
teux built up the last movement of 
this epic symphony to such a tower- 
ing height that its sombre foreboding 
and emotional tension were wellnigh 
shattering. There was an ovation 
with cheers lasting some minutes at 
the closing. 


—R. M. K. 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
Richard Strauss Program 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 

RICHARD STRAUSS PROGRAM 
Prelude to Act III, Arabella; 
Fantasy from Die Frau ohne Schat- 
ten; Three Symphonic Interludes, 
from Intermezzo; Symphonia De 
mestica. 


The performance of Richard 
Strauss’s Symphonia Domestica in this 
concert was (to borrow a useful ad- 
jective from the olive-growers) “su- 
percolossal”. I have never heard a 
more brilliant, a more authoritative, a 
more creative interpretation. For Mr. 


Recitals in Now York 





Suzanne Danco, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 7, 3:00 


In many ways, Suzanne Danco is a 
singers’ singer. Hers is the sort of 
art that conceals art, and she sings 
only masterpieces that she can inter- 
pret with complete conviction. She is 
a musical aristocrat; it was not by 
accident that the audience at this re- 
cital was heavily sprinkled with sing- 
ers, both famous and obscure. 

It was the most exacting music on 
her program, from the audience view- 
point, Luigi Dallapiccola’s settings of 
Four Lyric Poems by Antonio Ma- 
chado, sung in Spanish, that stirred 
her listeners perhaps most deeply and 
brought an ovation that compelled her 
to repeat the fourth song. Highly 
dissonant, complex and widely-spaced 
in texture, these songs are superbly 
suited to the voice, that is, if the per- 
former is a great artist, as Miss 
Danco is. Nor should Paul Ulanow- 
sky’s superb accompaniments go un- 
praised. Mr. Ulanowsky made Dal- 
lapiccola’ S$ music sound not only con- 
vincing but richly, romantically elo- 
quent. 

Miss Danco opened her program 
with Heinrich Schiitz’s Eile mich 
Gott, a deeply religious work that puts 
unmerciful demands upon the singer. 
ty she was perfectly in command 

f breath and tonal management for 
the Handel and Gluck arias that_fol- 
lowed. Her singing of Gluck’s O del 
nuio dolce ardor was exquisite in 
phrasing and tonal purity, qualities 
that made her performance of Mo- 
zart’s Deh vieni non tardar (as one 
of the encores) equally unforgettable. 

Her interpretation of Schumann’s 
cycle Frauenliebe und Leben was a 
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Hans Hotter 


Suzanne Danco 


model of style and profound, if con- 
tained, feeling. Once again, Mr. Ula- 
now sky’ s accompaniments were fright- 
eningly perfect. I doubt if it would 
be possible to sing these songs in- 
sensitively with him at the piano, but 
ag knows? 

As a Debussy singer, Miss Danco 
hes no superior at the present time to 
my knowledge. Her flawless diction, 
her subtle tone coloring, her miracu- 
lous phrasing, her understanding of 
the poetic content of the Fétes Ga- 
lantes, and Ariettes oubliées made her 
singing of these songs one of the 
keenest pleasures to be encountered by 
epicures in our recital halls 

—R. S. 


Hans Hotter, Bass-Baritone 
Town Hall, Feb. 


Opera singers show a traditional 
fondness for devoting their offstage 
appearances to lieder singing. Thus 
they can demonstrate that they are 
capable of subtle and intimate expres- 
sion as well as the grander sort. In 
many cases, however, they also dem- 





Ben Mancuso—Impact 


Tossy Spivakovsky 


Mitropoulos made this score sound 
like great music (which it is not), 
and the orchestra played with tran- 
scendant virtuosity-—not merely a mat- 
ter of deft fingers and lips and fan- 
tastically sensitive nervous co-ordi- 
nation, but quite as much a matter of 
passionate feeling and devotion to a 
conductor’s ideal. Hearing this enor- 
mously complex score so flawlessly 
organized and executed was like look- 
ing at the mosaics of St. Mark’s in 
Venice, in which one blaze of intoxi- 
cating color is sensed as the fusion 
of countless interrelated fragments. 

The three excerpts and arrange- 
ments from the operas Arabella, Die 
Frau ohne Schatten, and Intermezzo 
did not sound very satisfying out of 
context, but were well worth doing, in 
order to acquaint the audience with 
this music, which is practically un- 
known here. Although a_ devoted 
Straussian, I have never heard the lat- 
ter two operas myself, but I can tes- 
tify that Arabella is a delightful work 
which has much of the melodic flow 
and many of the ravishing tone colors 
of Der Rosenkavalier while achieving 
greater lightness and mobility. It 
would be perfect for the New York 


onstrate that their voices have be- 
come scaled to the demands of the 
opera stage. The latest singer in this 
tradition was Hans Hotter, one of the 
Wagnerian mainstays of the Metro 
politan Opera, who gave his recital 
over to Schubert’s Die Winterreise. 
This great and difficult song cycle de- 
mands more than vocal control and 
shading. It calls for a quality of voice 
that can triumph over the unrelenting 
melancholy of the Miiller poems. 

Mr. Hotter provided a full meas- 
ure of control and shading. He used 
his deep, powerful voice beautifully, 
even in sustained high-altitude pianis- 
simos. But it seemed sometimes lack- 
ing in the vibrancy or clarity to make 
some of these songs, particularly in 
the resigned final section, as moving as 
they can be. For example the last 
song of all, the one about the organ- 
grinder, did not have the wryness that 
can make its very monotony so effec 
tive. More penetrating were the songs 
in the sombre opening section and 
above all those in the middle, with 
their striking variety of images—the 
mail coach, the dream, the crow, and 
so on. Here the material gave greater 
scope to Mr. Hotter’s talents, which 
are pre-eminently robust and dramatic, 
and here he sang with genuine ex- 
pressive force 


—F. M. 


Alexander Brailowsky, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 9 


Alexander Brailowsky, in his sec- 
ond all-Chopin recital, placed the 24 
Preludes, Op. 28, in the central posi- 
tion on the program, and also pre- 
sented the Fantaisie in F minor, Op. 
49; the Scherzo in C sharp minor, 
Op. 39; two ee minor, 
Op. 40, No. 2, and A flat major, Op. 
53; two écossaises—D major and D 
flat major; the Impromptu in A flat 
major, Op. 29; and the Nocturne in 
D flat major, Op. 27, No. 2. The out- 


City Opera—and not too intimate for 
the Metropolitan. ; 
-—R. S. 


Sunday’s all-Strauss program omit- 
ted the Intermezzo interludes and sub 
stituted the Festival Prelude, Op. 61, 
for organ and orchestra, which closed 
the afternoon concert. Musically tri 
vial, but loud and elegantly cere 
monial, this festival piece was written 
in 1913 for the opening of the Viennz 
Konzerthaus in October of that year 
It is a shame that the Carnegie Hall 
organ is lacking in brilliance, for 
it was no match for the gala sounds 
that the Philharmonic (with aug- 
mented brasses) produced under Mr 
Mitropoulos’ direction. His readi 
the Symphonia Domestica was ag: 
lucid and appropriately atmospheri 








Monteux Introduces 
Cowell Work 

Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 13, 
2:30. 


Hymn and Fuguing Tune 





No. , .. «Cowell 
(First New York performance 
Symphony No. 5 .. .. Beet! i 
Suite from Psyché Franck 
Death and Transfiguration Strauss 


The redoubtable Pierre Monte 


was at his brilliant best in this concert 
by the Boston Symphony; there would 
be nothing remarkable about this were 
it not for the fact that the conductor 
had but that day received news of the 


death of his eldest son in Paris 
The program opened with the first 
local performance of Henry Cowell’s 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune N ‘2 
work of considerable contrapuntal and 
lvric animation, and a pretty one, at 


that. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 


something of a rarity these days, was 
given at lickety-split pace; this treat 
ment was not ineffective, but it did 


not really substitute for the kind of 
serious rethinking and interpretative 


Continued on page 23) 


standing aspect of the evening was 
the performance of the preludes. The 
pianist played them as an_ integral 
work, occasionally allowing a brief 
pause between them, more often goins 
directly from one into the next. The 
broad octave leap that opens the | 
minor prelude made a majestic cot 
trast to the rippling left-hand scale 
figures of the G major prelude in 
mediately preceding it, ona this a 
only one instance of Mr. Brailowsky’s 
felicitous timing. While the pianist 
played all the works with the surety 
and style of a veteran Chopin-player 
confident of his reputation, the 
turne seemed to emerge as the most 
beautiful combination of technical 
dexterity and musical feeling 


Camilla Wicks, Violinist 
Town Hall, Feb. 9 


Few young concert artists can hold 
an audience’s attention throughout a 
recital as successfully as Camilla 
Wicks did on this occasion, and fewe 
still have interpretative powers con 
mensurate with hers or have her 
artistic integrity, not to mention her 
consummate and all-embracing techni 
cal and tonal command of the instru 
ment. This 25-year-old violinist, as 
attractive as she is talented, who made 
her Town Hall debut in 1942 as 
child prodigy, presented a formidable 
and challenging program in this reci 
tal, which included three sonatas as 
widely divergent in styles as the M« 
zart B flat, K. 454, the Bloch, and the 
Honegger for violin alone 

With a style of playing at once 
eclectic and individual, Miss Wicks 
was equally at ease in the classic sim 
plicity of the Mozart as she was in 
the flamboyant, supercharged emotion- 
alism—with all its oriental trappings 
—of the Bloch. She played the former 
with patrician refinement and perfec 


(Continued on page 22) 
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(Continued from page 21) 
tion, the latter with fiery impetuosity 
and abandonment and with rich, dark 
colorings, while the Honegger was 
dispatched with the wry crackling 
virtuosity it demanded. 


Brooks Smith was not only a splen- 
did accompanist throughout the reci- 
tal, but an excellent collaborating 
artist at the piano in the Mozart and 
Bloch sonatas as well. 

—R. K. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, Feb. 10 


At the second in his series of three 
recitals of Scarlatti sonatas Ralph 
Kirkpatrick played four early sonatas, 
six of Scarlatti’s middle period, and 
ten late sonatas. It would be a mistake 
to concentrate attention upon Scar- 
latti’s music in proportion to its 
chronological place in his work, even 
though, as Mr. Kirkpatrick remarked 
in a program note, “It is only with 
the later sonatas that a total expres- 
sive range becomes apparent which 
runs the gamut of an entire fund of 
distilled life-experience.” For the four 
early sonatas on this program, K. 16, 
K. 84, K.29, and K. 105, were among 
the freshest and loveliest music of the 
evening. The K’s refer to the approxi- 
mately chronological numbering of the 
complete sonatas by Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
who has become the Kochel of Scar- 
latti. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick played all of the 
music on the program with profound 
affection and the interpretative matu- 
rity that has come with prolonged 
study of them. 


—R. S. 


Concert Choir 
Town Hall, Feb. 11 


For the second concert in its cur- 
rent Town Hall series, the Concert 
Choir, under Margaret Hillis, was 
heard in a program that introduced 
Jan Meyerowitz’ The Foolish Virgins 
and Erich Itor Kahn’s Three Madri- 
gals. The Meyerowitz work is set to 
a text by Langston Hughes, derived 
from the Biblical story contained in 
St. Matthew 25: 1 to 13. The vocal 
writing is skillful, particularly in the 
way it contrasts the babbling of the 
foolish virgins and the collected rea- 
soning of the wise virgins. The com- 
poser’s handling of the orchestra is 
effective, ut occasionally verges on the 
banal. As a whole, Kahn’s madrigals— 
Soldier’s Farewell, Dance Song, and 
Cradle Song—represent a more im- 
pressive achievement, re- creating a 
persuasive folk atmosphere and using 
a schooled contrapuntal technique. 
Hallie Nowland, soprano; Diane Grif- 
fith, mezzo-soprano; and Arthur 
Burrows, baritone, were ithe soloists 
in both works. The contralto Mary 
Davenport was guest artist, singing 
Vaughan Williams’ Five Mystical 
Songs. Bach’s Christ lag in Todes- 
banden, Mozart’s Te Deum, K. 141, 
and a group of English madrigals 
completed the program. 


—A. R. 


Anne de Ramus, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 12 


Anne de Ramus presented an un- 
usually fresh program that included 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 
111; Chopin’s Fantasie, Op. 49, and 
Tarentelle, Op. 43; Roussel’s Suite, 
Op. 14; and contemporary short pieces 
by Robert Palmer, Howard Swanson, 
and Robert Casadesus. The pianist’s 
program was a significant index of 
her venturesome musicianship, al- 
though it was perhaps a shade too am- 
bitious for her, technically. There 
were many moments of lovely lyric- 
ism in the Chopin Fantasie, though, 
even if the bravura passages were 
on the labored side. The modern 
music fared better, on the whole, and 





Stell Andersen 


Camilla Wicks 


the prelude of the Roussel suite in 
particular was colored with sensitiv- 
ity. 

—A. B. 
Byron Janis, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 12 


In this recital Byron Janis displayed 
a sweeping command of the keyboard. 
He presented everything in one style 
—a style that in its rather flamboyant 
personal expressiveness and in its 
quest for beauty of tone might aptly 
be called Byronic. It was a style that 
lent itself wonderfully well to the 
Chopinesque and to the _ heart-on- 
sleeve emotionalism of the Scriabin 
Sonata Fantasy No. 2, in G sharp 
minor, Op. 19. But it seemed man- 
nered in the two Beethoven sonatas 
with which Mr. Janis opened his re- 
cital, the so-called Moonlight and the 
Op. 109. The pianist’s fine singing 
tone came to the fore in the Scriabin, 
as it did in the Adagio sostenuto of 
the Beethoven C sharp minor Sonata 
and in the Chopin D flat Nocturne, 
and he built the climaxes up with a 
fiery and impassioned intensity. 
Equally effective from the bravura 
angle were his performances of the 
Prokofieff Toccata and two Chopin 
etudes. On the interpretative level, 
aside from the Scriabin, Mr. Janis 
was most convincing in the Chopin 
C sharp minor Scherzo, for his play- 
ing here was not only technically 
brilliant and soaringly lyrical, but it 
had depth and character as ‘well as 
tonal lustre. 
—R. K. 


Vegh String Quartet 
Town Hall, Feb. 13 


The Vegh String Quartet, Hun- 
garians by birth and training although 
now citizens of France, made their 
first New York appearance in a pro- 
gram of established masterpieces by 
Brahms, Bartok, and Beethoven. One 
had the impression that these able 
musicians—they played with evident 
care and sincerity—believed that to 
achieve unity each player must avoid 
standing out from the rest. (Except 
for the leader, that is, for Mr. Vegh’s 
violin detached itself from the body 
of sound.) 

The curtain-raiser, Brahms’s C 
minor Quartet, suffe red from monot- 
ony of pacing, phrasing, and tone ex- 
cept for the Finale. Bartok fared bet- 
ter. As the introspective episodes of 
his Quartet No. 1 were revealed by 
these fellow countrymen, the Magyar 
fire one expected from them gradually 
came through until, by the end, they 
were playing with a dynamism and 
gusto that did justice to the music. 
The program ought to have ended on 
this note. Beethoven’s Second Rasou- 
movsky Quartet, in E minor, fell 
somewhere between the Brahms and 
the Bartok, and the Adagio in par- 
ticular appeared to good advantage. 


Claudio Arrau, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 13, 5:30 


Claudio Arrau opened this seventh 
and final recital (originally scheduled 
for Dec. 12 and postponed because of 
illness) in his complete Beethoven 
sonata-cycle series with the simplest 


of these works, the G major, Op. 49, 
No. 2, and closed it fittingly with the 
mighty Hammerklavier, in B flat ma- 
jor, Op. 106. Sandwiched in between 
were the two lovely sonatas in E 
major and E minor, respectively Op. 
14, No. 1, and Op. 90. As in the pre- 
vious recitals, Mr. Arrau’s Beethoven 
playing was ‘authoritative and illumi- 
nating and, for the most part, self- 
effacing. 

His playing of the Hammerklavier 
was one of the crowning achievements 
in a series notable for its highlights. 
He did not attempt to play the first 
movement at an impossible tempo; 
hence everything here was crystal 
clear and perfectly proportioned. The 
Adagio sostenuto was _ beautifully 
sung on the keyboard and Mr. Arrau 
with his expressive playing managed 
to sustain interest throughout its 
length. In the fugue, taken at a dizzy 
pace, he sometimes sacrificed clarity 
in his furious and wild abandon, but 
the effect was as overwhelming as it 
was breathtaking. He taxed the 
piano to the limit, too, yet the sounds 
he produced from the instrument were 
never harsh or ugly. 

At the close of the recital, Mr. 
Arrau received well-deserved ova- 
tion from an audience that included 
among its members many distinguished 
pianists. 


—R. K. 


Janne Janesco, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 13 (Debut) 


Janne Janesco, young dramatic so- 
prano from Indiana, revealed a good 
many admirable attributes in this New 
York debut recital, despite the fact 
that she was nervous and ill at ease 
on the concert platform. She sang 
with a voice that was naturally beau- 
tiful and opulent, and she sang on 
pitch. It was to her credit, too, that 
she did ler finest singing in Beetho- 
ven’s long and difficult aria Ah! Per- 
fido. Her ringing high tones in the 
climax were clear and bell-like, and 
the whole aria was sung with convic- 
tion and understanding. Equally dra- 
matic and effective was her delivery of 
Wie sollten wir Geheim Sie Holten 
by Richard Strauss, while the beauty 
of her voice in soft passages was best 
displayed in Fauré’s Apres un Réve. 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 14, 3:00 


Jesus Maria Sanroma, now resident 
in Puerto Rico but well remembered 
for his long tenure as solo pianist with 


Jesus Maria 


Sanroma 


the Boston Symphony, gave his first 
New York recital in four years on 
this occasion. It was prevailingly an 
afternoon of elegant and eloquent vir- 
tuosity. Mr. Sanroma was inclined 
to speed up the B flat Partita of Bach 
and to over-dramatize it. In the 
Kreisleriana of Schumann, too, there 
was a tendency to rush the faster sec- 
tions. There was no doubting Mr. 
Sanroma’s exceptional gifts at any 
point, however, and his Eusebius was 
as truly poetic as his Florestan was 
frenetic. The artist was at his best 
in the Spanish pieces that followed 
the intermission. From Book I of 
Iberia, by Albéniz, he played the 
Evocacion, El] Puerto, and Fiesta del 
Corpus Christi en Sevilla as sensi- 
tively as I have ever heard these 
works done. The same could be said 
of Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso and 
the two Villa-Lobos works—Alma 





Brasileira and Dansa do Indio Braneo 
—which brought the program to an 
exciting close. ¢ 


Walter Gieseking, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Feb 14 


Walter Gieseking was in splendi¢ 
form in his second recital of the sea. 
son, given before an audience that 
packed the hall and stage and re. 
mained in a body for all of the en. 
cores. He began with a wonderfully 
sensitive and contrapuntally articu- 
lated performance of Mozart’s Sonata 
in D major, K. 576. From this he 
turned to the majestic proclamations 
and introspective visions of Bee. 
thoven’s Sonata in C minor, Op. 111. 
His playing of the first movement was 
titanic in scope and power; and his 
interpretation of the variations was 
equally memorable for its range oj 
imagination and seemingly inexhaus- 
tible palette of tone colors. It was a 
conception to rank beside those of 
Schnabel and Hofmann. 

The rest of the program was de- 
voted to shorter works by Bral:ms, 
Schubert, and Debussy. Mr. Gieselcing 
played the German works with infinite 
tenderness and delicacy of sentime:t— 
never with sentimentality. And his 
Debussy, as always, was sheer mzgic 
Exquisite in shading, poetic in con- 
cept, abounding in technical marvels, 
it left the audience literally roaring 
with enthusiasm and gratitude for an 
evening of unforgettable artistry. 

—R. §, 
Elly Kassman, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 14 


Elly Kassman played a recital ‘hat 
included the Bach-Liszt Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A minor; Harold 
Shapero’s Sonata No. 2, Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, Poulenc’s Twelve 
Improvisations, and pieces by Liszt. 
Miss Kassman demonstrated a likely 
enough understanding of the stylistic 
overlay of the music she performed, 
and an admirable preciseness of effect. 
The contemporary music involved was 
given with special thought and sym- 
pathy. Still, there was a monochromatic 
shallowness, even brittleness, to the 
sounds she made, a tendency to dry 
out the expressivity of even a com- 
poser like Schumann. 

—W. F. 
Stell Andersen, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 16 


Stell Andersen, except for her re- 
cent appearances as Stadium Concerts 
soloist, has not been heard in a New 
York recital in half a decade. On this 
occasion she drew a good-sized audi- 
ence of former admirers to Town 
Hall and rewarded them with her own 
particular brand of intimate and 
beautiful piano playing. The program 
she presented, a varied and interesting 
one, made no demands upon the listen- 
er beyond that of pure enjoyment. 
The beauty of her singing tone, and 
the warmth and intimacy of her play- 
ing, were best exemplified in “ 
Mozart B minor Adagio, K. 540; i 
the Beethoven E flat Sonata, Op. gia: 
and most of all in Virgil Thomson’s 
etude Madrigal, which, as she played 
it, was sheer enchantment. With all 
due respect to the shades of Scott 
Joplin and James Scott, and to Joseph 
Lamb, too, who, as far as I know, is 
still very much alive, Miss Andersen’s 
playing of Thomson’s Ragtime Bass 
was just a bit too beautiful to be 
true. Had she given it a touch of the 
old-time player-piano’s mechanical and 
nonchalant steadfastness she could 
have made this magical, too. 


—R. k 


Bach Aria Group 
Town Hall, Feb. 17 


With Jennie Tourel as guest soloist, 
the Bach Aria Group, William H. 
Scheide, director, presented three can- 
tatas in their entirety plus the usual 
groups of cantata arias and duets in 
this third concert of the season. 

The featured work in the program 
was Cantata No. 170, Vergniigte Ruh, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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(Continued from page 21) 
re-evaluation that would serve this 
over-famous piece best. After a 
soaring, beautifully colored perform- 
ance of Franck’s Suite from Psyché, 
Mr. Monteux hit his stride in 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration. 
This, considered with the memory of 
his readings of Ein Heldenleben and 
Don Quixote last season, left me won- 
dering if any conductor, including the 
accepted Strauss authorities, is play- 
ing this composer so illuminatingly 
these days. And, as well, by clarify- 
ing the instrumental texture of a piece 
like Death and Transfiguration, by 
pacing it for musical rather than the- 
atrical climax, Mr. Monteux left this 
reviewer wondering if many of the 
nasty things he has been thinking 
about Strauss for so long now are 
actually true at all. This was a bril- 
liant, edifying and illuminating per- 
formance of a work whose wonders 
had seemed long ago passé. 

—W. F. 


Kostelanetz Introduces 
a. Dame Suite 


In the second of three Pop concerts 
Ardre Kostelanetz is presenting in 
conjunction with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, on Feb. 13, the 
famous conductor played Dukas’s The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice; Debussy’s The 
Aiternoon of a Faun; Weber’s In- 
vitation to the Dance (in the Berlioz 
orchestration) ; the New York pre- 
micre. of Tchaikovsky’s Queen of 
Spades, Suite for Orchestra; and 
Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite. 

\ full house was on hand for the 
concert and received the typically 
suinptuous conducting of Mr. Kos- 
telanetz with enthusiasm. There was 
much applause for every piece, includ- 
ing the Tchaikovsky novelty, the long- 
esi offering of the evening with a 
running time of 25 minutes. Since the 
new suite is in eleven nicely contrasted 
short sections, the time passed quick- 
ly and interestingly, and the absence 
of singers in those arias used in the 
suite was not too noticeable. Credit 
for the choice of beautiful selections 
must go to Mr. Kostelanetz, who, ac- 
cording to the program note, 
“sketched out the sequence heard in 
this program, with the assistance of 
his musical associates”. 


—A. B. 


Odnoposoff Heard 
With Stuttgart Orchestra 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, Karl 
Muenchinger, conductor. Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, violinist. Town Hall, 
Feb. 14, 5:30: 

Ricercare_ in six parts, from Das 

Musikalisches Opfer ...... - Back 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 3.....Bach 

Violin Concerto in E............ Bach 

Old Airs and Dances, Set III. . Respighi 

sympmeny Ne. 2.20 .ccecccee Honegger 


A capacity house greeted the debut 
of the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra, 
doubtless attracted by the prevailing 
excellence of the ensemble’s recordings 
for London ffrr. The appearance was 
presented under the aegis of the Con- 
cert Society of New York. 

The program was unrelievedly se- 
rious, and the playing lacked sponta- 
neity. However detached, it was per- 
fection itself in its executive aspects. 
Perhaps a light-hearted piece or two 
would have forestalled the impression 
of coldness. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff’s participation 
was notably successful. The violin- 
ist’s tonal production was warm and 
rich, much more so than the orches- 
tra’s. His performance was both ele- 
gant and brilliant. 

The other Bach offerings were 
wrought with fastidious care. The 
forces were reduced for the Branden- 
burg Concerto, to its adv antage. The 
Respighi was the most persuasive per- 
formance of the day, just as the 


March, 1954 


group’s recorded version of it is their 
most flattering representation in the 
catalogues. 


—jJ.L. 
Morini and Shapiro 
Soloists with Little Orchestra 
Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 


Scherman, conductor. Erica Morini, 
violinist; Wallace Shapiro, clarinet- 
ist. Town Hall, Feb. 15: 


Buddha and the Five Planets...... 
ef EOE OEE OU OT Avshalomov 
(First. New York performance) 
Concerto No. 5, in A major, K. 219 
Rake Kalbe wade a0 08d 5 00beoe Mozart 
Concertante for Clarinet and Orches- 
DD s0ckee seeps ep vanes #2 ello Joio 
Coren, Fantaisie de Concert. .Sarasate 


Easily the most exciting perform- 
ance of this concert was Erica Mo- 
rini’s surpassing virtuoso violinism in 
the Sarasate show-piece. The cele- 
brated soloist managed to keep this 
pyrotechnical holiday as musical as 
possible without minimizing an iota 
of its dazzling display, and Thomas 
Scherman and the orchestra fell into 
the music with great gusto. Earlier 
Miss Morini had provided a com- 
pletely contrasting performance, play- 
ing the Mozart concerto sedately and 
solidly. 

Of the two contemporary works, 
the Dello Joio concertante was by far 
the more substantial. A good, work- 
manlike piece, written in 1949 for 
Artie Shaw, who was the soloist 
when the Little Orchestra premiered 
it the year after, it was played on 
this occasion by the orchestra's first 
clarinetist, Wallace Shapiro, who 
turned in a very neat performance. 

Aaron Avshalomoy composed Bud- 
dha and the Five Planets in 1941 in 
Shanghai, where it was performed 
as a pantomime-ballet. Perhaps in a 
stage presentation the thinness of the 
music would not be obtrusive, but in 
concert performance it sounded like 
a pretty little salon piece (with Chi- 
nese effects) in an inflated orchestral 
transcription. 

—A. B. 


Mitropoulos Conducts 
Unfamiliar Falla Work 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 18 


Overture to The Beautiful Grecian. 
bn Cb Edd» 6094 4R0 644 60066 0% Cimz ‘rosa 
Excerpts from The Creatures of Pro- 
GRGEROMD cece cccccccesers Beethoven 
PE iint.t cn eaeeenscnumuee Falla 
(First United States performance) 
Symphony No. 2, B flat major. Schubert 


Neither of the two novelties in this 
program was music of memorable 
significance, but both were pleasing. 
Manuel de Falla’s Homages (or 
Homenajes, in Spanish) is probably 
the last work he completed. He com- 
posed it before he left Spain for 
Argentina, and it was performed in 
Buenos Aires shortly after his ar- 
rival there in 1939. 

In 1920, Falla composed a tribute 
to Claude Debussy at the request of 





Karl Muenchinger 


Leon Barzin, con- 
ductor of the 
National Orches- 
tral Association, 
looks over a 
score with 
Blanche Tarjus, 
French violinist, 
and Lilian Kallir, 
American pianist, 
who were soloists 
with his ensem- 


ble on Feb. 22. 


the Revue musicale. He conceived it 
as an elegy for guitar called Home- 
naje, and later published it in a pi- 
ano arrangement. This piece, in or- 
chestral transformation, forms the 
second of the four sections of the 
Homages, for orchestra, The first sec- 
tion, a Fanfare on the name, E. F. 
Arbos, was written in 1933 for the 
seventieth birthday of that distin- 
guished violinist, teacher, and con- 
ductor. It is built from an E-F-A 
motif derived from Arbos’ initials. 
The third section, in homage to Paul 
Dukas, was also composed for a 
memorial issue of the Revue musicale 
Dukas died in 1935. Falla based the 
final section of the Homages, called 
Pedrelliana, on themes from Felipe 
Pedrell’s opera La Celestina. This sec- 
tion forms a little suite by itself, and 
is charming in a rather tame and 
familiar style. Homages is too diffuse 
and perfunctory to take a place be- 
side Falla’s stronger compositions in 
the repertoire, but it has touches that 
reveal a master orchestrator. 

The Cimarosa overture is buoyant 
music that did not inspire a keen de- 
sire to hear the rest of the opera, 
although The Beautiful Grecian may 
be utterly beguiling. Overtures in the 
eighteenth century were no reliable in- 
dex as to what was to follow. Com- 
posers often shifted them from one 
opera to another, as we know from 
the example of Rossini. 

Mr. Mitropoulos, having conducted 
magnificent concerts of Richard 
Strauss music the week before, seemed 
to be still in a Straussian mood. But 
the loud sonorities, heavy accents, and 
sweeping phrasing that were so ad- 
mirable in the Sinfonia Domestica 
were scarcely appropriate to the Cima- 
rosa overture, the Falla mood pieces, 
or Schubert’s symphony. —R. S. 


American Chamber Orchestra 
Kaufman Auditorium, Feb. 18 


Robert Schloz led the American 
Chamber Orchestra through a pro- 
gram of distinguished and lovely mu- 
sic, which included a Chamber Con- 
certo for viola and strings by the 
American composer Ellis Kohs. 
George Grossman, did splendidly as 
the soloist in this work. Helen Kwal- 
wasser, violinist, and Jerome Roth, 
oboist, were on hand to play an ad- 
mirable performance of J. C. Bach’s 
Concerto in C minor. 

Kohs’s Concerto is a mature work, 
and its construction is immaculate and 
clean. He is a composer who clearly 
knows his business, particularly when 
it comes to the idiomatic, unlabored 
manipulation of instrumental textures. 
This particular piece, however, was 
about as affecting to this reviewer as 
a large, gray stone. 

The new orchestra fulfilled its mod- 
est intentions quite handsomely, al- 
though its general sonority was per- 
haps overscaled to the acoustical in- 


timacy of the auditorium. —W. F. 





Soriano Plays 
Schumann Concerto 


Gonzalo Soriano’s first concert ap- 
pearance in New York, a broadcast 
performance of the Schumann Con- 
certo with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony on Feb. 21, conducted by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, elicited the same 
mixed reactions that greeted his re- 
cital debut earlier in the season. His 
collaboration was notable for its show 
ot soulfully romantic temperament, 
and his tone was large, even mar- 
velously liquid at times. In the more 
heroic passages, however, he had a 
tendency to let the solo line sag, and 
there were far too many wrong notes. 
As with many another gifted pianist, 
Mr. Soriano assumed the mantle of 
Eusebius more handily than he did 
that of Florestan. But there was no 
doubting his extraordinary authority 
in the more introspective aspects of 
the work. Mr. Mitropoulos provided a 
most sympathetic accompaniment. The 
program otherwise was made up of 
repetitions from the Thursday- Friday 
series. J. i. 


Guido Cantelli Ends 
NBC Engagement 


NBC Symphony, Guido Cantelli 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 21, 
6:30: 


Stravinsky 


Le Chant du Rossignol 
- . Beethoven 


Symphony No. 5.... 


This broadcast concert was Guido 
Cantelli’s last of the current season 
with the network orchestra; the next 
week he was to be heard on CBS as 
guest conductor with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony. The invited audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall gave the bril- 
liant conductor a prolonged and en- 
tirely deserved ov ation at the conclu- 
sion of this simply constructed but in- 
geniously contrasted program. The 
contemporary work enlisted his finest 
sensitivities. Mr. Cantelli is a su- 
preme colorist, and predisposed to 
rhythmic subtlety. The Stravinsky 
performance was a triumph of virtu- 
osity, and as such a splendid measure 
of the orchestra. No ensemble so 
long subject to the Toscanini person- 
ality, however, could play the Bee- 
thoven Fifth without echoes of his in- 
terpretation, and one was not sur- 
prised to hear it going as it goes 
when the senior conductor is on the 
podium. The orchestra played with 
superb vim, and the dramatic ex- 
cesses were exhilarating. 


—J. L. 
International Exchange Artists 
Heard in New Works 
Two bright young stars in the 
musical firmament shared the pro- 


gram in the third concert of the 
season by the National Orchestral 
Association under the direction of 
Leon Barzin, in Carnegie Hall in 
Feb. 22. It was also the closing con- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 12) 
dients of a cast including Robert 
Merrill in another of his emotionally 
sung and vividly acted portrayals of 
the Jester. The baritone won especial 
applause after his moving singing of 
Pari siamo and Pieta, Signori. Roberta 
Peters, again the Gilda, was not ap- 
parently in best voice but did some 
particularly effective vocalizing in the 
scene in Act II with Mr. Merrill. A 
new Maddalena was Sandra Warfield, 
young American contralto, who 
brought to this part a warm voice and 
considerable intensity, but could gain 
further in finesse of stage action. 
Nicola Moscona as Sparafucile and 
Norman Scott as Monterone stood out 
for authoritative presentation in a 
cast including also Heidi Krall, a 
handsome Countess Ceprano; Thelma 
Votipka, as a dependable Giovanna; 
Maria Leone, as an animated Page 
Clifford Harvuot, as Marullo; Alessio 
De Paolis, as Borsa; Lawrence David- 
son, as Count Ceprano; and Algerd 
Brazis, as Chief Guard. Alberto Erede 
again conducted a performance of 
broad tempos in the main, and of 
routine conception. 


—R. M. K. 
Aida, Feb. 13 


The first performance of the sea- 
son of Verdi’s opera went on with 
three changes in the scheduled cast. 
Gino Penno, announced to make his 
debut at the Metropolitan in the role 
of Radames, was too ill to sing, and 
Kurt Baum substituted for him. 
Fedora Barbieri, listed for her sea- 
sonal bow, as Amneris, was also sick; 
her - was taken by Blanche The- 
bom, who had sung Fricka in the 
afternoon performance of Die Wal- 
kiire. The regular soloist in the sec- 
ond-act ballet, Janet Collins, was the 
third casualty, and her part was per- 
formed by Marian Horosko. The 
rest of the cast included Zinka 
Milanov, as Aida; Margaret Roggero, 
as the Priestess; Leonard Warren, 
as Amonasro; Jerome Hines, as 
Ramfis; and Lubomir Vichegonov, as 
the King. Fausto Cleva conducted. 


N. P. 
Carmen, Feb. 16 


The indisposition of Fedora Bar- 
bieri brought Nell Rankin a chance 
to sing her first Carmen at the Metro- 
politan. The Alabaman mezzo-soprano 
was no stranger to the role since she 
had sung it in London, at Covent Gar- 
den, last fall. 

Miss Rankin’s Carmen was physic- 
ally a lovely one; she was slender, 
pretty and graceful. These rare at- 
tributes could have been supplemented 
by more of the dramatic fire that less 
attractive Carmens often provide. At 
times, Miss Rankin’s cigarette girl 
verged on the demure. But her musi- 
cal conception was serious, thorough- 
going, and always workmanlike. After 
a tendency to sing sharp in the first 
act, her command was secure. With 
many advantages, especially in the 
visual aspects of the role, and with 
sound musicianship, Miss Rankin’s 
performance held manifold promise 
for growth, in addition to solid pres- 
ent achievement. 


—W. F. 
Die Walkiire, Feb. 23 


Three principals from the first two 
performances of Die Walkiire shifted 
roles for this third performance, re- 
sulting in one of the most distin- 
guished and moving presentations the 
Metropolitan has given all season. 
Margaret Harshaw, originally the 
Briinnhilde, and Astrid Varney, 
originally the Sieglinde, switched 
parts. Hans Hotter, who had sung 
Hunding, became the Wotan, and 
Lubomir Vichegonov stepped into the 
part of Hunding. Set Svanholm was 
again the Siegmund; Blanche Thebom 
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the Fricka. Among the Valkyries was 
Rosalind Elias, who as Grimgerde 
was making her Metropolitan debut. 

The two long. scenes between 
Briinnhilde and Wotan provided the 
unforgettable moments of the eve- 
ning, for Miss Varnay and Mr. Hot- 
ter brought to their characterizations 
a compassion and nobility that pro- 
foundly stirred the listener. Miss Var- 
nay seemed all youth and eagerness in 
a brilliantly sung Ho-yo-to-ho, and 
the subsequent deepening emotions 
found a ready response in her every 
gesture and vocal inflection. The 
soprano’s stage actions have always 
been intelligently planned, but this 
time the movement seemed to be im- 
pelled from within, projecting a ter- 
ribly real emotion. Her voice, too, 
was at its best, under full control, 
sensitive to the myriad shadings she 
demanded of it. Mr. Hotter’s Wotan, 
so commanding in presence, must 
surely be the finest the Metropolitan 
has seen since the days of the late 
Friedrich Schorr. His sonorous voice 
had a few hollow-sounding passages 
but otherwise was at its most power- 
ful and authoritative. His farewell to 

3rtinnhilde was at once human and 
godlike in its grief. 

Miss Harshaw’s Sieglinde, her first 
at the Metropolitan, was firm and 
opulent in tone, sweeping in musical 
line, meaningful and dignified in 
gesture. Already excellent, this char- 
acterization, like her others, should 
grow in vocal expressiveness and 
dramatic finesse with further per- 
formances. Mr. Vichegonov filled his 
assignment very satisfactorily. 

In one of his inspired moods, Fritz 
Stiedry made the score glow and radi- 
ate as he let the music’s grandeur un- 
fold to its last superb pages. 

—R. A. E. 


La Bohéme, Feb. 26 


Three singers made their first ap- 
pearances of the season in this per- 
formance of the Puccini opera. They 
were Patrice Munsel as Musetta, Jan 
Peerce as Rodolfo, and Renato Ca- 
pecchi as Marcello. The otherwise 
familiar cast held Lucine Amara as 
Mimi, Jerome Hines as Colline, and 
George Cehanovsky as Schaunard. 
Alberto Erede conducted. 

—N. P. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, March 4 


Dolores Wilson, who made her Met- 
ropolitan debut in the title role of the 
Donizetti opera only two weeks previ- 
ously, was joined by Brian Sullivan 
singing his first Edgardo in this per- 
formance, the sixth and final one of 
the season. Mr. Sullivan was in very 
good vocal form, though he tended to 
push in moments of dramatic excite- 
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Nell Rankin as Carmen 


FOURTH 
BORIS 


Jerome Hines as Boris 

Godounoff. He is the 

fourth artist to assume that 

role at the Metropolitan 
this season 


HE first United States-born bass- 

baritone to appear in the role of 
Boris Godounoff at the Metropolitan, 
Jerome Hines, made operatic history 
in his assumption of that awe- 
some role on Feb. 18. We know that 
Mr. Hines has thought long and hard 
about his characterization. He even 
made a psychiatric study of the men- 
tal derangement of Moussorgsky’s 
Tsar with the assistance of physi- 
cians (see his own article on the sub- 
ject in MusicaL America, Feb. 1). 

As a result, his performance was 
not a capricious pastiche of lay con- 
ceptions of progressive insanity, but 
an authentic portrait of manic depres- 
sion ending in death by cerebral hem- 
morhage. Having a set pattern of be- 
havior before him, Mr. Hines was 
never at a loss as to how to act and 
one never got the feeling that he was 
improvising gestures and pieces of 
business simply for the immediate 
theatrical effect. The characterization 
gradually developed symtomatically as 
the disease itself would and reached 
its climax with crushing inevitability 
and finality. 

Another result of this approach was 
that Mr. Hines’s Boris was warmer 
and more human than the austere 
symbol of maddened conscience we 
have grown accustomed to. In the 
scenes with his son, Fyodor, his voice 
and his whole bearing turned gentle 
and fatherly, and one was reminded 
that Boris was, after all, a flesh-and- 





Sedge LeB! ing 


blood being with normal emotional -e- 
actions intermingled with the unbil- 
anced ones. 

Mr. Hines, I imagine, would be the 
last to say that his characterization is 
perfect at this point. Boris is a role 
that must be lived with for a consid- 
erable time and played over and over 
again until its full depth is plumbed 
and both it and the actor have core 
to ripe maturity. Mr. Hines is still a 
young man and with the magnificent 
grasp of the part that he now has, 1e 
may well go on to become the great 
Boris of our day. I feel that his 
voice—one of the truest, most supple 
and most beautifully scaled bass-bari- 
tones to be heard today—will play an 
increasingly important part in this de- 
velopment. He has the tremendous ad- 

vantage of being able to sing (and I 
mean really vocalize) all of his music 
whatever the register. Thus he is free 
to shape and color the vocal line and 
to bolster some of the great dramatic 
moments with more vocal intensity 
than was employed on this occasion 
He is fortunate in his diction too, for 
virtually every word was intelligible 
This was rather a mixed blessing, 
however, since it made all too clear 
the unlovely and _ undistinguished 
English translation. 

The rest of the cast, headed by the 
splendid Shuisky of (¢ ‘harles Kuliman, 
was the same as before, and Fritz 
Stiedry again conducted. 





ment. He also made a strikingly ath- 
letic and youthful Edgardo. His duet 
with Miss Wilson at the end of Act 
I was one of the high points of the 
evening, by virtue of the effective rap- 
port that the two singers established 
and the almost natural balance of 
their voices. Miss Wilson, as before, 
was a winning Lucia, meeting the ter- 
rible demands of that role with bril- 
liant technique and linear clarity. 
Other principals in the cast were 
Frank Valentino as Lord Enrico, 
Thelma Votipka as Alisa, Nicola 
Moscona as Raimondo, James Mc- 
Cracken as Normanno, and Paul 
Franke as Arturo, replacing Thomas 
Hayward, who was indisposed. Fausto 
Cleva’s conducting was generally plod- 
ding. The slow pace he set for the 
sextet brought the second act scene to 
a rather tepid conclusion. 

—C. B. 
Aida, March 4 

Illness prevented Gino Penno from 
making his scheduled Metropolitan 
debut, in the Feb. 13 Aida, and the 
Italian tenor was heard for the first 
time in La Forza del Destino on Feb. 
17. He finally appeared as. Radames 
on Feb. 27. 

In the March 4 performance Mr. 
Penno revealed a remarkably power- 
ful voice, of considerable richness 
when used full strength. It lost some 


of its bloom when the tenor modu- 
lated his voice for expressive reasons, 
which he did in the course of a musi- 
cally respectable performance. How- 
ever, there were some valuable mo- 
ments of combined tonal and lyric 
effectiveness, such as at the beginning 
of the tomb scene, suggesting further 
possibilities in Mr. Penno’s develop- 
ment. The tenor is tall, but he had 
not yet learned to carry himself well, 
and his movements, although apposite, 
were too restrained to project much 
dramatically. Considering the scarcity 
of dramatic tenors, however, Mr 
Penno adequately fills a necessary 
place at the opera house. 

The title role was sung by Herva 
Nelli, whose performance was affect 
ing in the sheer beauty of her voice, 
in her sincere portrayal, and in her 
conscientious and meaningful projec 
tion of the text. Blanche Thebon 
made a curiously dashing Amneris; 
Leonard Warren, in excellent voice, 
was an authoritative Amonasro ; Nicola 
Moscona contributed a Ramfis of first- 
rate quality; and Lubomir Vichegonov 
made an effective King. Heidi Krall, 
singing her first Priestess at the 
Metropolitan, did not sing the music 
with the exactness it requires, but the 
voice sounded fine. Paul Franke com- 
pleted the cast as the Messenger. Janet 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 22 


for alto, which Miss Tourel sang with 
considerable artistry. The other can- 
tatas heard were No. 116, Du Friede- 
first, Herr Jesu Christ, and No. 10, 
Meine Seel’ erhebt den Herren. Par- 
ticipating were the regular members 
of the group—Eileen Farrell, soprano; 
Jan Peerce, tenor ; Norman Farrow, 
bass ; Julius 3aker, flute; Robert 
Bloom, oboe; Maurice Wilk, violin; 
Bernard Greenhouse, cello; and Erich 
Itor Kahn, piano. Harry Schulman, 
English horn, was assisting artist, and 
the chorus and orchestra were again 
under the direction of Frank Brieff. 
Especially noteworthy was Miss 
Farrell’s soft singing, and Maurice 
Wilk’s beautiful playing of the violin 
obligato; in the aria Ich bin vergniigt 
in meinem Leiden, from the 58th 
cantata. The unaffected simplicity and 
the controlled beauty of tone with 
which Norman Farrow sang the bass 
ari: In der Welt habt ihr Angst, from 
the 87th Cantata, made this the most 
memorable of the evening’s offerings. 
—R. 


Yma Sumac and Company 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17 


[he house was sold out for this 
fu'l-fledged Andean festival, which 
Moises Vivanco has produced as an 
at'raction centering around the singu- 
la’ talents of his wife, Yma Sumac. 
Audience response was wildly enthu- 
siastic. The troupe comprises some 
ty dozen instrumentalists, dancers 
ani supporting singers, including an 
orchestra conducted by David Men- 
doza. All of the music was com- 
posed by Mr. Vivanco, who “fronts” 
the show as guitarist for the featured 
artist and her more _ traditionally 


gifted co-singer, Cholita. Those who 
go to enjoy a novelty, and who do 
not expect it to be studiously au- 
thentic in its every aspect, could not 
but have a wonderful time. 

The vocal attributes for which Miss 
Sumac is justly renowned were am- 
ply in evidence. She sang higher than 
anyone I have ever heard, and down- 
ward from that altitude across three 
and a half octaves, and always beau- 
tifully. Since her repertory is her 
own, no valid criteria are available 
in these northern latitudes. It would 
be an interesting expe rience to hear 
this remarkable voice turned to music 
more conducive to comparative lis- 
tening. 

—jJ. L. 


Inez Palma, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 18 


Inez Palma, returning to Town 
Hall after a three-year absence, re- 
galed her listeners with a program de- 
voted largely to romantic piano music 
in which her playing was as musically 
sensitive as it was technically fluent. 
The sensous beauty of her tone, the 
freedom of her rhythms (at times in- 
fectiously bouncy), and her flair for 
the poetic were amply displayed in 
the Schumann Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12; 
in two Brahms intermezzos, in the 
Chopin Barcarolle; and in Liszt’s For- 
est Murmurs. Her performances of 
the two last works were exceptionally 
fine. Played with the singing tone, 
the plasticity of phrase, and the bril- 
liant yet delicate tonal hues that she 
brought to it, the Liszt was the most 
enchanting of her offerings. The 
young pianist also gave commendable 
performances of Mozart’s Fantasie in 
C minor and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op 





Lilly Windsor 


Yma Sumac 


10, No. 2. By her bravura playing in 
3en-Haim’s finger twisting Toccata, 
she demonstrated that when she wan 
ted to she could be as virtuosic as 
any of her young contemporaries 
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Olga Grether, Mezzo-soprano 
Marian Jersild, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 19 (Debuts) 


Olga Grether, mezzo-soprano, and 
Marian Jersild, pianist, the two win 
ners of the New York Madrigal 
Society’s annual debut awards, were 
presented in a joint recital at Town 
Hall. Miss Grether listed songs by 
Marx, Pergolesi, Hahn, Laparra, 
Paulim, Wolf, Ives, and Rachmani- 
noff; and Miss Jersild played Brahms’s 
Variations on a Theme of Handel; 
pastorales, interludes and fugues from 
Hindemith’s Ludus Tonalis; Loneli- 
ness by Katherine Bacon; and Sug- 
gestion Diabolique by Prokofieff. 

Miss Jersild demonstrated a good, 
healthy musical instinct, as yet uncom 
plicated by special subtlety or musical 
perception, and a good technique illus- 


trated through the medium of a fine 


tone. Miss Grether’s interpretatio ms 


ran to a pretentious unortho loxy quite 


unbecoming to a singer so cle: rly in 
experienced in matters of interpret 
tion. Her voice was a rather sate 





JESS WALTERS 


Leading Baritone, Covent Garden Opera, London 


Sth Cousceeutiuve Season 





Count di Luna, "Il Trovatore 





Wozzeck, "Wozzeck" 


... a great artist.” 


The Kensington News, London 


@ "Jess Walters’ full rich baritone is admirably 
suited to the count's music; a raven-like darkness 
in the middle register, but high notes of a piercing 


brilliance.” 


The Evening News, London 


@" ... splendid singing of the Count di Luna.” 


Music and Musicians, London 


"Consistently first rate, both in voice and mime 


thorne, N. 


one, though, and one would like to 


see it put to more modest, conservative 
use. Allen Rogers was her accompanist 


—W. F 


Lilly Windsor, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 19 (Debut) 


Lilly Windsor, a native of Haw 
received her musical 


training in this country and then went 


to Europe to score her first major 


success in Amsterdam, Holland, 1 
1947. Since then she has sung in most 
of the leading cities on the Continent, 
in Canada, and the United States. This 


Carnegie Hall recital marked, how- 


ever, the young soprano’s New 

debut. It turned out to be an au 
spicious occasion, for Miss Wi 
seemed not only endowed wit! VOICE 
of great natural beauty but she | 
trained that voice, and disciplined it, 
to the point where it was a remark- 
ably flexible and responsive instru 
ment—even in scale and quality 


registers she 


throughout the | 
played, too, a keen musical intelligence 
and a modest though winning stage 
personality. Singing in Latin, Gert 

French, Italian, and Englisl 
tion was impeccable, 
control bordered on the fabulot 





Opening her recital with Mozart’s 
Exsultate, jubilate, the young singe 
revealed a splendid technical ntrol 


and an innate sense of the Mozar 
style; the performance was, despite 
some nervous tenseness, one f her 
most notable achievements, for it als 
had the inner lun sity that ] 
the heart. Miss "Winds rs rtisti 
leaped from peak to peak, 
as the evening progressed and « 
aria, as she sang it, be 
flowing, more beautiful tonall 
each was delivered witl re 
greater ease and master, 
fron Agathe’s aria fror Der 
Freischiitz throug! Noret 

Continn n page 2 





“La Boheme"— 


"Jess Walters, in a performance beyond praise, 


made the bewildered Wozzeck an object of com- 


a. not the mere stupid oaf some baritones 


eave him." 


@" ... a very moving piece of characterization.” 


he tackles.” 


Daily Express, London 


Times, London 


"Walters brings an amazing sincerity to any part 


"Jess Stole the Scenes.” 
Headline, Glasgow, Scotland 


“A Masked Ball"— 


"Jess Walters was outstanding.” 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


“La Traviata"— 


"Noble voice . . . gave point and signifi- 
cance to every word.” 


Evening News, London 


"“Othello"— 


West London Press 


ADDRESS: CARE OF COVENT GARDEN OPERA, LONDON 


"A deep baritone almost as powerful as 
a bass... meticulous technique.” 


Manchester Guardian 





March, 1954 
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(Continued from page 25) 
from Don Pasquale to the vocal vir- 
tuosity displayed in Mistress Ford’s 
aria of honeyed revenge in Nicolai’s 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, with 
which she closed the program. In be- 
tween these she gave a glowing and 
communicative account of the Schu- 
mann song cycle Frauenliebe und 
Leben and also sang with rare under- 
standing a group of French songs by 
Fauré, Poulenc, and Debussy. 

Carroll Hollister, playing from 
memory, provided exceptionally fine 
piano accompaniments. o 


Jean Casadesus, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 19 


Jean Casadesus presented an un- 
hackneyed program comprising Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in C minor, Mo- 
zart’s Nine Variations on a Theme 
of Duport; the six Schumann Inter- 
mezzos, Op. 4; and two works apiece 
by Debussy, Stravinsky, Saint-Saéns, 
and Robert Casadesus (the perform- 
er’s father). His playing was honest 
and musical, although he did not al- 
ways keep Schumann’s capricious 
character-pieces fluid and integrated. 
In the French items, Mr. Casadesus 
showed a genuine flair, enlivening 
Robert Casadesus’ Resonance with 
imaginative color, and Debussy’s De- 
grés chromatiques with graceful 
rhythms, —A. B 


Alfonso Montecino, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 21, 3:00 


Alfonso Montecino, in his second 
New York recital, displayed uncom- 
mon technical facility and agreeable 
tone. The young Chilean pianist’s pro- 
gram, an ambitious one, comprised 


Jean 





Casadesus 


Beethoven’s Six Variations in F ma- 
jor, Op. 34; Stravinsky’s Serenade in 
A; Liszt’s Sonata in B minor; and 
ieces by Albéniz and Ravel. Mr. 
ontecino accomplished his most con- 
sistently attractive playing in Al- 
béniz’ Almeria and Ravel’s Jeux 
d’eau, which had, in addition to subtle 
shading and poetic phrasing, an un- 
derlying spontaneity of expression 
not often apparent in his other per- 
formances. His Beethoven, for exam- 
ple, was mannered, its rhythms too 
free, and, curiously enough, his Stra- 
vinsky was indifferent, matter-of-fact. 
The Liszt sonata, on the other hand, 
was surpassingly lovely in its slow 
pages, although the pianist’s rather 
self-conscious maneuvering of the 
sudden shifts of its mercurial moods 
tended to break up the continuity. 


Fine Arts Quartet 
Hans Hotter, Bass-Baritcne 
Town Hall, Feb. 21, 5:30 


The fifteenth program by the Con- 
cert Society of New York began 
with a contemporary work, Sir Wil- 
liam Walton’s String Quartet in A 
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minor, a well-bred, expertly com- 
gene but curiously unexciting score. 
t maintained a certain air of dis- 
sonant tension that might be thought 
to mirror the present day, with its 
complexities, and interwove consider- 
able lyrical material of a hardly mem- 
orable sort. There was in its four 
movements a restless attempt at con- 
trast but little feeling of repose. The 
Lento sang constrainedly and was 
played with much earnestness. The 
Fine Arts Quartet (Leonard Sorkin, 
Joseph Stepansky, Irving Ilmer, and 
George Sopkin) provided a neatly 
polished, though not in the highest de- 
gree convincing reading. Perhaps they 
were defeated by the lack of deep 
feeling in the work. 

Mr. Hotter offered the most dra- 
matic and powerful segment of the 
afternoon by his singing of six lieder 
from Schubert’s Schwanengesang. His 
substantial bass-baritone voice is ad- 
mirably adapted to the music-drama, 
as international opera goers well 
know, and his performances of the 
songs were marked by great imagina- 
tion and expressive intensity, although 
they did not always exhibit the great- 
est subtlety and refinement of tone. 
Yet there were vast power and woe in 
Der Atlas, deep unhappiness in Die 
Stadt, simplicity and folkishness in 
Das Fischermadchen, depression of 
soul in Ihr Bild, beautiful atmospheric 
evocation in Am Meer (that magical 
tone-painting), and drama in the grip- 
ping Der Doppelganger. Paul Ulanow- 
skv was a superb accompanist. 

Beethoven’s youthful Septet in E 
flat major, Op. 20, one of his earliest 
published and most successful works, 
enlisted besides Messrs. Sorkin, Ilmer 
and Sopkin, David Glazer, clarinet: 
Bernard Garfield, bassoon; John Bar- 
rows, French horn; and Julius Levine, 
double bass. The ensemble was em- 
ployed in a spirited presentation—one 
that often had the informal quality 
of the small German town musicians’ 
group suggested by the pleasing out- 
door scoring and robust humor of this 
work. Especially delightful were the 
short series of variations, though the 
Tempo di Minuetto—certainly one of 
Beethoven’s best-known tunes — 
seemed a bit ponderous. The balance 
of the players was also at times vari- 
able. —R. M. K. 


Thaddeus Brys, Cellist 
Town Hall, Feb. 21 


Thaddeus Brys revealed a good 
technical command of his instrument 
in this recital, as well as a sensitive 
style of performance. His playing was 
heard to best advantage in the slow 
movements of the Locatelli Sonata in 
D and in the Brahms F maior sonata, 
Op. 99. The cellist’s lyrical approach 
here and the beauty of tone he drew 
from the instrument were all in the 
nature of the music’s requirements 
whereas in the faster movements his 
playing lacked animation. The young 
cellist was also heard in the first New 
York performance of Jacques Ibert’s 
witty concerto. This work is a good 
display piece for the cello, abounding, 
as it does, in coloristic effects based 
on glissandi and repeated note figures. 
Mr. Brys invested it with a variety of 
appropriate tonal colors and per- 
formed it with considerable virtuosity. 
Joseph Wolman provided competent 
and unobtrusive piano accompani- 
ments. 


—R. K. 


Willie Thomas Jones, Baritone 
Town Hall, Feb. 23 


Willie Thomas Jones presented an 
ambitious program in this recital, 
which revealed innate qualities of 
musicianship not yet sufficiently 
backed up with a commensurate vocal 
technique. His voice, of natural pleas- 
ing quality, showed up advantageously 
only at intermittent times when he 
seemed able to free it from restraint. 
Curiously, too, he did his best singing, 
both from the standpoint of the musi- 
cal understanding shown and in free- 
flowing ease of delivery, in the most 


difficult work on the program—Ernest 
Bloch’s setting of the Twenty-Second 
Psalm. The young baritone managed 
to convey its passionate pleadings with 
considerable power and emotional ten- 
sion. 

Equally well thought out and ex- 
pressively sung was Buxtehude’s Can- 
tata for baritone and strings Ich 
sprach in meinem Herzen. In this he 
had the assistance of a string quartet 
consisting of Isadore Lateiner and 
Helen Kwalwasser, violinists; Max 
Serbin, violist; and George Koutzen, 
cellist. Mr. Jones also gave the pre- 
miere performances of Seymour 
Barab’s She’s Somewhere in the Sun- 
light Strong, and of Charles Jones's 
The Happy Life of a Country Par- 
son—songs in the modern vein, mildly 
dissonant and pleasantly listenable, 
Otto Herz provided sympathetic piano 
accompaniments. 


Gina Bachauer, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 24 


Piano playing faithful to the nh 
degree to the composers’ intentions, 
yet imbued and stamped with a pow- 
erful and compelling personal ind - 
vidualism such as has rarely been 
heard here since the days of Paderev - 
ski and Rachmaninoff, characteriz« 4 
the playing of Gina Bachauer in th's 
recital. Miss Bachauer sat quietly <t 
the piano, absorbed in her task, ol - 
livious to everything but the mus:c 
she was performing. She made n»9 
unnecessary motions, resorted neither 
to mannerisms nor artifices, yet so in- 
tently did her commanding personality 
shine through her playing that this 
listener found himself equally ab- 
sorbed, accepting unequivocally the 
validity and veracity of her interpre- 
tations, caring not a whit for the fac: 
that the piano she used seemed to t 
improperly voiced. (It had a dis 
concerting zing in the bass while the 
upper treble register sounded woe- 
fully thin). Some may have ques- 
tioned her fast tempos in the Alle 
mande and Sarabande of the Bach | 
flat Partita, but the over-all effect was 
of a free-flowing and exquisitely pro 
portioned musical entity. The Atti 
grace and refinement of this perform- 
ance were best illustrated in the two 
Minuets—the light, sharp staccato of 
the first contrasting vividly with the 
smooth singing legato of the second. 

Miss Bachauer scored her greatest 
triumphs with the Liszt B minor So 
nata and the Chopin Polonaise in F 
sharp minor, Op. 44. So profoundly 
impressive were her performances of 
these that for all the amazing tech- 
nical dexterity she displayed in them 
they emerged as the antithesis of 
mere virtuosity, or, to put it more 
aptly, as the apotheosis of virtuosity. 
Nor was there anything vague or 
formless in the Sonata as she con- 
ceived it. Each section led logically 
into the next; the grandiose passages 
were really grandiose and not merely 
bombastic, while the lyrical sections 
were sung on the keyboard with a 
magisterial yet haunting loveliness. In 
the Polonaise she made the melody 
ring out boldly, kept the polonaise 
rhythm incisive, and delivered the ma- 
zurka-like middle section with more 
poetry and beauty of tone than I have 
ever heard it invested with before. 
The Chopin Barcarolle, too, soared to 
an impassioned climax. 

For Debussy’s suite Pour le piano, 
her final offering, Miss Bachauer re- 
turned to the classical simplicity of 
style she had adopted for the Bach 
partita, a style that allowed the parts 
as well as the whole to be heard with 
crystal clarity and with an eloquence 
seldom encountered. 

—R. K. 


Charlotte Holloman, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 25 (Debut) 
Charlotte Holloman, soprano, gave 
a debut recital that included works by 
Vivaldi, Mozart, Peter Cornelius, 
Richard Strauss, Ned Rorem, How- 
ard Swanson, John Duke, Berg, Mil- 
haud, Stravinsky, and Braunfels. Miss 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Kabuki 


(Continued from page 7) 
legends. In the Japanese middle ages, 
two leading clans, the Genji and the 
Heike were fighting for control of 
the government. The Heike seized 
the power, but young Ushiwakamaru, 
of the Genji clan, determined to 
gather recruits and rewin control. 
Every night, he stood at the Gojo 
Bridge in Kyoto to test the strength 
of every samurai crossing it. One 
night, Benkei, a famous warrior un- 
dergoing religious training, encoun- 
tered the young noble, was van- 
quished by him, and agreed to be- 
come his follower. Mr. Fujima, as 
Benkei, and Isami MHanayagi, as 
Ushiwakamaru, made this highly 
ey duel a delightful spectacle. 

The Would-Be Flute Player Seeks 
a \Vife is farce comedy of a type 
that appeals strongly to Western 
audiences. A country bumpkin prays 
to the Goddess of Mercy to grant 
him a wife. He is told to play a flute 
ani the answer to his prayer will 
appear. Since he tries in vain to play 
himself, he persuades a flute-playing 
fri-nd to help him. The friend plays 
a few notes and a lovely girl ap- 
pe:rs, but rejects the advances of 
both men. The friend plays again 
ani a second woman, heavily veiled, 
ap»ears and encourages both of them. 

When she is unveiled, she is so ugly 
th:t both of them try to escape, but 
she angrily beats them for their lack 
of gallantry. Mr. Fujima, Kitsusa- 
buro Bando, Harukiyo Azuma, and 
Haruyo Azuma were the able per- 
formers in this rowdy comedy. 

[he Kabuki Sketches offered an 
musing pot-pourri of music, tradi- 
ticnal dances, folk dances, and popu- 
lar theatre, skillfully woven together 
by Mr. Fujima in his rg 8 
The entire company participated. Re- 
peated from the earlier program 
were Tsuchigumo (The Dance of the 
Spider), and Ninin-Wankyu (Mem- 
ories) two masterpieces of dance- 
drama. 


» 


Kovach and Rabovsky 
Make New York Stage Debut 


Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, 
the Hungarian dancers who made a 
dramatic escape from behind the Iron 
Curtain last summer and who have 
appeared on television in New York, 
made their local stage debut as guest 
artists with Roland Petit’s Ballets de 
Paris on Feb. 9. They were to remain 
with the company during the rest of 
its present season in New York. 

Miss Kovach and Mr. Robovsky 
appeared in the Grand Pas de Deux 
from Don Quixote, with the familiar 
Minkus music and Guszev’s version 
of the Petipa choreography. At the 
performance on Feb. 12, which I saw, 
both of these young artists performed 
with winning enthusiasm and tremen- 
dous physical energy and_ technical 
endurance. Of classical elegance, per- 
fection of line, or delicacy there was 
very little in their dancing, but there 
were abundant animal spirits and vir- 
tuosity of a purely display order. 

Mr. Rabovsky’s tours en Il’air were 
breathtaking, even though one was 
never quite sure where he would land; 
and Miss Kovach, with more control, 
was almost as startling in her solo. 
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Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky 


For those who are not too particular 
about classic style in ballet and who 
enjoy rip-roaring technique for its 
own sake, this performance must have 
been extremely exciting. The audi- 
ence recalled the artists many times. 


Sahomi Tachibana 
Kaufmann Auditorium, Feb. 13 


Sahomi Tachibana and her Com- 
pany, with Tsuta Lombard, soprano, 
as guest artist, gave this concert un- 
der the auspices of the Dance Center 
of the 92nd Street YM-YWHA. Miss 
Tachibana is a charming artist, and 
she was at her best in the dances per- 
formed to recordings of Japanese 
music with a minimum of Western 
production. The opening solo, Goro 
(Tale of Revenge), a portrait taken 
from a dance-drama of a young 
samurai seeking revenge for the mur- 
der of his father, was fascinating. 

Also delightful was the Hatsuharu 
Sucharaka, a duet performed by Miss 
Tachibana and Koshiko Hasegawa, 
depicting two girls celebrating the 
New Year with large potations of 
sake (rice wine). Moods from But- 
terfly, performed to excerpts from the 
opera sung by Miss Lombard accom- 
panied at the piano by Alexander Itkis 
and bravely danced by Miss Tachi- 
bana, was a mistake. Japanese danc- 
ing and Italian opera do not mix. 

The other members of the troupe 
were Teru Kodama, Jeanette Hara, 
and Gertrude Yang. Miss Hasegawa 
played a solo on the samisen besides 
dancing. The costumes and settings 
were colorful and for the most part 
tasteful. 


Donald McKayle and Company 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Feb. 17 


Donald McKayle, one of the most 
gifted of our young dancers and 
choreographers in the field of modern 
dance, offered three premieres at this 
concert: Prelude to Action, performed 
by Mr. McKayle, Wayne Lamb, and 
Joe Nash, with music by Alonzo Le- 
vister ; Nocturne, performed by Mr. 
McKayle with Shawneequa Baker, 
Eve Beck, Louanna Gardner, Esta 
McKayle, Jonathan Fealy, Mr. Lamb, 
Arthur Mitchell, and Mr. Nash, with 
music by Moon Dog; and The Street, 
performed by Mr. Fealy, Miss Baker, 
Miss Gardner, Mrs. McKayle, Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Nash, Mr. McKayle, 


COPPICUS 


Miss Beck, Leonore Landau, and Ed 
Lum, with music by Mr. Levister. 
The costumes for all three new works 
were designed by Mr. McKayle, and 
- lighting for them was executed 

, Mr. Amitin, who designed the set 
ia The Street. 

Moon Dog, in case some of my 
readers may be racking their brains 
to identify this composer, is a well- 
known figure in the streets of New 
York. He dresses in a hooded monk’s 
robe and plays rhythms on various 
percussion devices that he has rigged 
up in doorways. In the recordings 
used for Nocturne, violins have been 
added, with harmonies strongly remi- 
niscent of Villa-Lobos. 

None of the three new works is as 
good as Mr. McKayle’s Games, which 
was the second number on the pro- 
gram. But all of them contain ex- 
cellent material and reveal a true cre- 
ative gift and dramatic imagination. 
Prelude to Action, the best of them 
from the formal point of view, is pure 
dance, interesting in its dynamics, 
alert in its use of space, and often 
beautiful in line and combination of 
the three figures. What one misses 
in it is cohesion. It ends on a loose 
thread, so to speak, without a sense 
of cumulative development or round- 
ing out. 

Nocturne also reveals a keen sense 
of plastic beauty and an awareness of 
an e dimensions that all too many 
young choreographers lack. But this 
work suffers from the monotony of 
the accompaniment and from repe- 
titiousness. It is really finished about 
halfway through, as far as building 
any new interest or adding anything 
significant is concerned. Here again, 
Mr. McKayle’s problem is with form; 
there is much lovely movement in the 
work. 

The Street was a disappointment. 
It deals with life in Harlem. A dere 
lict attacks a girl and is chased by 
an infuriated mob. Some of them 

can feel pity for him in spite of the 
fury of the chase. Mr. MckKayle has 
not captured the sadistic frenzy neces- 
sary to make the chase convincing; 
and the scenes on the street, in a 
candy store, and at a bar lack vitality, 
cmedaie f in rhythm and dynamics of 
movement. Mr. Levister’s score, for 
trumpet, clarinet, saxophone, piano, 
cello, timpani, and xylophone is evoca- 
tive, although it also could be more 
violent in certain episodes to better 
effect. 

The performances were excellent. 
Mr. McKayle danced superbly and he 
had trained his company very care- 
fully. All of the young dancers in 
the troupe distinguished themselves. 


Iris Mabry 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, March 5 
Iris Mabry is a striking stage per- 
sonality, a superb technician, and a 
highly original, if limited, choreog- 
rapher; and she danced in this recital 
with her accustomed magnetic power. 
The program contained two New 
York premieres, Appassionata, and 
Entr’acte, An Idle Pastiche. Appas- 
sionata is a solo version of Miss 
Mabry’s frenetic and psychologically 
penetrating group work, The Box, for 
herself and three male dancers, which 
had its premiere in New York in 
1950. Entr’acte is an excerpt from a 
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suite of seven dances which will have 
its premiere at the Cornell University 
Festival of Fine Arts on April 16, 
1954. It reveals a highly inventive 
sense of plastique, but like many of 
Miss Mabry’s dances it lacks organic 
clarity. One searches in vain for a 
definite beginning, development, and 
ending. Such vagueness ot form may 
have a place in certain works, tor 
definite purposes, but a series ot 
mood studies, loose in texture, will 
not hold the attention, no matter how 
compulsive their emotional content 
The familiar dances in the program 
were among Miss Mabry’s be st. Bird 
Spell has a curious charm and sense 
of primitive wonder in it. Dreams re- 
main a notable achievement both 
Ganegnineiny and musically I 
Mr. Gilbert’s score and pe rforma ince 
are as powerful as the movement 
Sheer hysteria has probably never 
been more relentlessly portrayed 
our stage. Witch is a sinister 
plastically fascinating evocatior 
Rhapsodie pokes marvelous 
at “ham” classical acting and danc- 
ing and at both the overuse and abu 
of costume. Doomsday, for all its 
repetitiousness, 1s em«¢ tionally valid; 
and Lamb of God has lyric freedom— 
a quality lacking in most of Miss 
Mabry’s dances. Mr. Gilbert, who is 
an able dance composer and ac 
panist, should have limited his solos 
to one or two, for dance and s 
piano do not mix too well. Miss Ma 
is a brilliant dancer who needs a larg 
er scope in her choreography 


) 





Shivaram and Priyagopal 
92nd Street YMHA, March 7 


Shivaram and Priyagopal, leading 
exponents of the Kathakali dance 
Natta-Jagoi of India, are bot! superb 
dancers. This recital, in which they 
were assisted by three women, Jan- 
aki, Bhanumathi, and Nargis, was ex- 


ceptionally well planned. The second 


number on the program was a tascin 
ating and all-too-brief demonstrat 


of the technique of Indian dance 
Shivaram illustrated the facial ex- 
pression and gesture-language of 
Kathakali (the Passion Play I 
Hinduism, as La Meri describes it) 


with explanatory com 
Lightfoot, who directed the prograi 


Priyagopal illustrated rhythm, toot 
work, and body movement [rot Jagol 
of the Manipud district, also witl 
expert commentary by Miss I t 
foot The orchestra lor Kathakali 
consists largely of percussion 

the dances in other styles on the { 
gram recordings were used. Some 
the folk tunes were tar less exoti 


than most of the Indian music we 
hear at dance recitals 


Among the most beautiful of the 
dances were Priyagopal’s Deva Murti, 
based on sculpture-poses de t the 
significance of the Hindu trinity of 
Gods; Shivaram’s Indra Vija , 
vision of Indra, god of the ens; 
Priyagopal’s Shiva Sanghar lance 
of Shiva in his aspect as the Great 
Destroyer; and Rugmangadan, a c 
densation of a Kathakali dance-drama, 
performed with Bhanumathi. N ne 
who saw this concert ild 1] 
learn a great deal about India 
dance as well as enjoy a skillfully 
planned evening of first-rate theatre. 

R. S 
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(Continued from page 23) 
cert in WNYC’s American Musical 
Festival. 

Blanche Tarjus, violinist, winner 
in the international contest held in 
Geneva and Warsaw in 1952, is a 
French exchange artist now touring 
the United States under the auspices 
of the National Music League in its 
interchange-of-artists plan. She was 
heard in the Mendelssohn E minor 
Concerto and in the first American 
performance of the Concerto in C 
by her fellow countryman Jean Hu- 
beau. Lilian Kallir, pianist, who has 
just returned from a European tour 
under the auspices of Jeunesses Musi- 
cales de France as the American ex- 
change artist, gave the premiere per- 
formance of Alan Hovhaness’ 
recently completed Concerto No. 5, 
for piano and strings, and closed the 
program with the Schumann Con- 
certo, 

Miss Tarjus revealed a sure and 
deft command of her instrument in 
playing notable for refinement and 
delicacy. Her tone, although small, 
had variety of nuance and color, and 
she gave the Mendelssohn a youthful 
freshness and airy grace and light- 
ness that was delightful. Her tech- 
nical deftness and jaunty sense of 
rhythm were displayed to better ad- 
vantage in Hubeau’s delectable Con- 
certo, which, in its first movement, 
resembles the Concertino for Piano 
by Jean Frangaix. She played the 
broad Massenet-like melody in the 
Andante of this work with a more 
sensous tone than she had displayed 
elsewhere and accomplished some bril- 
liant feats of virtuosity in the 
scherzo-like final movement. 

Hovhaness’ Concerto is in five 
short movements, which seemed to be 


over almost before tney began. The 
work is based on a tenuous and rather 
orientalized chorale-like theme scored 
for the strings, and the piano’s role 
is a minor one, serving merely as a 
delicate, percussive adjunct giving 
gong-like strokes in the bass—some- 
times by a direct blow on the strings 
with a timpani stick—while intermit- 
tent melismatic configurations are 
played on the upper treble register 
in imitative gamelan effects. Miss 
Kallir delivered these with the re- 
quisite rhythmic crispness and ap- 
propriate tonal colors. It was in the 
Schumann Concerto, however, that 
she made her finest impression, play- 
ing it with youthful exuberance, 
romantic flair, lovely singing tones 
in the lyrical passages, and an ex- 
citing dash and go in the finale. 

Mr. Barzin and the members of the 
orchestra gave the young soloists 
splendid support. 


—R. K. 


Dorati Conducts 
Minneapolis Symphony 


Minneapolis Symphony, Antal Dor- 
ati, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 23: 
Overture to Italiana in_ Algeri. . Rossini 
Symphony No. 40, in G minor. . Mozart 


Three excerpts from Lulu........Ber 
Concerto for Orchestra......... Barto! 


For the first time in six years, ana 
only the third time in history, it has 
been New York’s privilege to play 
host to this distinguished musical or- 
ganization from the Middle West. It 
also is the first time it has heard the 
orchestra in person under the baton 
of Antal Dorati, who succeeded Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos as its permanent 
conductor several years ago. Record 
collectors are well acquainted with 
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these musicians, however, for they 
have made many outstandingly fine 
high-fidelity disks, which have placed 


them among the top recording or-, 


ganizations in the country. 

Mr. Dorati took fate firmly by the 
forelock in the program he elected to 
play before the Carnegie Hall audi- 
ence. Each number was a high-voltage 
test-meter permitting no equivocations, 


Antal 
Dorati 





no glossing over of possible weak- 
nesses or controversial questions of 
interpretation. How many orchestras 
willingly would go to an examina- 
tion, as this essentially was, on such 
subjects as the Rossini overture, the 
great Mozart G minor and the Bar- 
tok Concerto? But the Minneapolis 
men and their leader tackled them 
with confidence, a sure touch and a 
sense of real authority. 

The Minneapolis, to be sure, is not 
a young orchestra, and it has about it 
the aura of a seasoned, well-dis- 
ciplined and routined organization. 
The various choirs long since have 
achieved perfect ensemble within 
themselves as well as in the corporate 
body (the horns were particularly fine 
in the Minuet of the symphony). The 
players also seem to understand Mr. 
Dorati very well, and they responded 
to his meticulous directions with a 
precision in which there was no am- 
biguity as to the beat, the rhythm or 
the desired nuance. The overture dis- 
played the transparencies of the or- 
chestra’s lighter textures; the Mozart 
symphony displayed both the conduc- 
tor’s and the orchestra’s maturity in a 
Mozart interpretation that was subtle, 
fleet-footed and unmannered; the 
maniacal and emotionally surcharged 
excerpts from Berg’s opera Lulu and 
that greatest of contemporary tours de 
force for orchestra, the Bartok Con- 
certo, displayed the virtuosic skills of 
the orchestra, its wide dynamic range, 
and its command of the tonal spec- 
trum. In sum, a performance of much 
distinction encouraging the hope that 
this band wil! not wait another six 
years before visiting us again. 


—R. E. 


Cantelli Begins 
Philharmonic Engagement 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 25: 


Canzon for eight voices... ....Gabrieli 
(arranged by Ghedini) 
Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
SL. co lens caweaseas¥ece Bartok 
parent epeenese Brahms 


This was the first concert of Guido 
Cantelli’s third season of guest ap- 
pearances with the Philharmonic, and 
it was thoroughly enjoyable. The 
young conductor has arrived; one no 
longer thinks of him as a gifted Tos- 
canini protégée. The program began 
with a brilliant antiphonal fanfare: 
Gabrieli’s Canzon for eight voices, 
arranged for quartets of paired trum- 
pets and trombones by Giorgio Ghed- 
ini, Mr. Cantelli’s former teacher. 
Closely imitative and with some ar- 
resting alternations of meter, the 
brief work sounded as effective in 
Carnegie: Hall as it once might have 
in Gabrieli’s own St. Mark’s. 

Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion, and Celesta, composed nearly 
twenty years ago, already sounds like 
a classic. Effects like a kettledrum 
glissando and a non-sugar-plum treat- 
ment of the celesta have become 


staple, more or less, and it is now 
possible to hear the score as some- 
thing other than a bag of audacious 
tricks. It remains impressive. The 
brooding first movement, the demonic 
second (some jazzy syncopation here), 
and the succeeding Adagio, which 
contains most of the “tricks”, all 
pave the way tellingly for the final 
Allegro, with its air of earthy re- 
joicing. If at this performance the 
music did not give off sparks as it 
once seemed to, maybe that is natural 
for daring works that turn into safe 
classics. 

Mr. Cantelli’s version of thie 
Brahms First Symphony was superb, 
It was a young man’s Brahms—direct 
and vital, rather than poetic or (as in 
the Allegretto) of delicate humor— 
but one was convinced that this wis 
all to the good. The tender slow 
movement in particular benefited from 
the straightforward handling. As for 
those titanic Allegros at the begin- 
ning and end, with their powerful 
introductions, the conductor mace 
them sweepingly dramatic but also 
elastic. Each climax was bigger aid 
better than the one before, but never 
at the expense of clarity or prop: 
tion, and Mr. Cantelli displayed mas- 
tery at effecting dynamic contrast b -- 
tween the instrumental choirs. 


\' 


Serkin Soloist 
In Emperor Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphon», 
Guido Cantelli conducting. Rudo f 
Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Fe). 
27: 


Overture to La Gazza Ladra. .. Rossini 
Piano Concerto No. 5.. Beethoven 
Symphony No. Jae .....Brahms 


Whether the Beethoven Empercr 
Concerto in the 140-odd years of its 
existence ever received a more bril- 
liant, or a more volcanic, performance 
than it did in this concert is doubtfu 
Mr. Serkin dashed it off with reckless 
abandon and, for the most part, a 
breakneck speed. Mr. Cantelli, to keep 
up with him, extracted the last ounc 
of virtuosity from the men of tl 
orchestra as well. The concerto had 
its less frenetic moments, but these 
soon made way again for the eruptiv 
and explosive approach. Even in th 
comparatively calm Adagio, the pia 
nist’s nervous tension put a_ bitin 
edge to his singing tone. 

If Mr. Serkin’s performance of the 
E flat Concerto was, from the purel 
musical angle, somewhat of a letdown 
after the glowing account he gave ot 
the G major just a month ago witl 
this same organization, the concert 
was still an exceptionally rewarding 
one. Brahms’s First Symphony, the 
only work from the Thursday night 
program repeated in this concert, ré 
ceived at the hands of Mr. Cantelli 
and the members of the orchestra one 
of its most memorable renditions— 
noble, majestic and deeply moving 
The conductor opened the concert wit! 
a lively performance of the delightful 
Rossini overture. 

—R. K 


Toscanini Returns 
To NBC Podium 

There is little left to say about 
Arturo Toscanini’s broadcast con 
certs with the NBC Symphony. They 
offer music—usually familiar musi 
—performed by one of the best 
drilled orchestras of the day unde 
the direction of a man who appears 
to be immortal in every sense of the 
word. If there is seldom the stimu 
lation of encountering compositions 
outside a certain orbit, there is the 
unflagging excitement of interpreta 
tions that are letter-perfect and never 
fail to catch fire. 

The Maestro’s spiritual energy is 
astonishing. He now looks very old 
indeed, but the radio audience that 
heard its Feb. 28 concert could never 
have guessed it. The Italian Sym 
phony of Mendelssohn pursued its 
well-worn course with the most youth 
ful effervescence, as if it had never 


(Continued on page 31) 
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(Continued from page 26) 
Holloman is to be congratulated on 
a splendidly trained voice, an adult 
and imaginative interpretative sense, 
and a commendable, if perhaps way- 
ward, desire to avoid the cliché pro- 
gram. For the fact is that the unusual 
music she sang was often third rate 
or, as in the case of the Cornelius 
songs, worse. But to all of the music, 
good and bad, Miss Holloman brought 
her highly cultivated musical instincts, 
her really uncommon sense of rhyth- 
mic organization, her excellent dic- 


tion, and her remarkably precise 
voice. Lowell Farr was the accom- 
panist. —W. F. 


Marta Eggerth, Soprano, 
Jan Kiepura, Tenor 
Town Hall, Feb. 26 


\n audience composed largely of 
middle-aged admirers filled Town 
Hall and spilt over onto its stage to 
hear, and indeed to witness, a “night 
of opera and operetta” sung by jan 
Kiepura and Marta Eggerth. Essen- 
ti:llv, it was an evening more remark- 
alle for showmanship than serious 
singing, and Mr. Kiepura, in a viva- 
cious mood, and Miss Eggerth, look- 
ing astonishingly young and pretty, 
o'tered plenty of it in the grand old 
manner. The audience, when it was 
nt lost in dewy-eyed nostalgia, 
s.emed to have a rousing good time. 
\varner Bass was the accompanist. 

—W. F 


Paganini Quartet 
Town Hall, Feb. 27, 3:00 


Musical refinement, technical ele- 
gance, and suavity of tone are the 
eirmarks of the Paganini Quartet, 
and these qualities were in abundant 
evidence in this recital. The program 
was made up of Prokofieff’s Quartet 
No. 2, in F major; Debussy’s Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 10; and Beethoven’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 132. The 
members of the group—Henri Temi- 
anka and Gustave Rosseels, violin- 
ists; Charles Foidart, violist; and 
Lucien La Porte, cellist—played, as 
always, with individual distinction and 
admirable ensemble. The Debussy 
quartet was perhaps closest to the 
players’ particular style, and the Pro- 
kofieff quartet is perhaps a more 
biting work than the performers chose 
to make of it; but each performance 
Was as much an example of expert 
playing as the other. Yet it was the 
Beethoven quartet that received the 
most fascinating performance. Al- 
though its massive structure would 
not seem suited to the urbanity and 
sophistication of the Paganini en- 
semble, the players brought to the 
work an architectural design that car- 
ried conviction in its own terms. If 
the climaxes did not achieve power 
to the greatest possible degree, they 
Were so adjusted to the ethereal ab- 
stractions of the soft sections as to 
give the contrasts full impact. It was, 
altogether, a thoroughly fresh and edi- 
tving view of the Beethoven master- 


piece. —A. B. 


Marais & Miranda, Balladeers 
Town Hall, Feb. 27 


_A capacity audience was cordially 
lisposed, and for good reason, towards 
Josef Marais and his wife, Miranda. 
heir informal by-play struck a rather 
nightclubbish note, but they did things 
with folk material that no one singer 
could have done, and ever so art- 
fully in every instance, Their reper- 
tory, too, was full to overflowing with 
unfamiliar delights. Miranda, quite 
aside from her decorative attributes 
and her comic abilities, showed a 
really sound vocal technique. One of 
her feats consisted of making her 
voice come and go, as it were, in 
simulating the approach, the passing- 
by, and the fading away of an Afri- 
can native who was supposed to be 
singing a tribal chant in a canoe. It 
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Bruno of Hollywood 


Josef Marais and Miranda 


was a startling demonstration of con- 
trol, and many an artist of more seri- 
ous propensities would have been 
envious. Veld songs were the couple’s 
most effective offerings. They also 
sang their own arrangements 01 
American, English, Scottish, Swiss, 
and Dutch ballads, each of them_as 
convincingly wrought as the last. The 
only disappointment of the evening 
was a pair of excerpts from the folk- 
opera Tony Beaver, by Max Berton 
and Mr. Marais. S fe 


Joan Rowland, Pianist 
Town Hall, Feb. 28, 3:00 


Joan Rowland, a young Canadian 
pianist who made her New York 
debut in 1949, returned to Town Hall 
in a program comprising the Bach- 
Liszt Prelude and Fugue in A minor; 
3rahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Robert Schumann, Op. 9; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F “at Op. 31, No. 3; pieces 
by Reger, Fau.c, and Bartok; and the 
Strauss-Godowsky Concert  Para- 
phrase on Die Fledermaus. The most 
impressive aspect of Miss Rowland’s 
playing was her exceptional musician- 
ship. Whether she was concerned 
with the chiseled figurations of Bach 
or the flamboyant ornamentations of 
Godowsky, the pianist always made 
certain that the musical line was clear. 
Her performance of the Fledermaus 
paraphrase was, indeed, a rare ac- 
complishment. Few pianists can re- 
sist its dazzling pyrotechnics, but Miss 
Rowland had the musical honesty to 
keep technical brilliance subservient 
to musical sense. Her work in the 
modern pieces was also of a high 
order, and two Bartok Bagatelles 
were particularly good examples of 
the pianist’s ability to convey a mood. 
The slow pages of the Brahms varia- 
tions also were handled with skill, 
but the Beethoven sonata, while ex- 
hibiting fidelity of style, was rather 
lacking in intensity. 

—A. B. 


Amadeus Quartet 
Town Hall, Feb. 28 


The Amadeus Quartet, in its first 
visit to this country after an auspi- 
cious debut here last year at McMillin 
Theatre, made its initial Town Hall 
appearance in this program prosented 
by the Concert Society, playing 
Haydn’s Quartet in C, Op. 54, No. 2, 
and Schubert’s Death and the Maiden 


Quartet. Sharing the honors were 
Phyllis Curtin and Alice Howland, 
who sung the little-known Seven 
Duets for Female Voices by Brahms. 
The quartet, which lists Norbert 
Brainen, Siegmund Nissel, Peter 
Schidlof, and Martin Lovett as its 
members, distinguished itself with 


sharply etched, stylistically appropri 
ate performances of the Haydn and 
Schubert works. Warm and subtly 
colored tone was characteristic. This 
English ensemble should have no dif- 
ficulty in making a mark for itself on 
this side of the Atlantic. Of the seven 
Brahms duets sung by Miss Curtin 
and Miss Howland, only one, Die 
Meere, and possible a second, Klange 
II, struck one listener as being more 
than pleasant little salon pieces. The 
soloists handled their parts well, 
though they never really achieved that 
ultimate in vocal unanimity. Slight 
faltering in tonal and dynamic bal- 
ance, and occasional awkward inflec- 
tions, marred an otherwise satisfying 
performance. 
This program 
presented in 
initial season. 


last to be 
Society’s 
this 


was the 
the Concert 
The standards 
series has maintained, through the 
wealth of first-rate musicians who 
have appeared in its concerts and the 
continuing interest of its programs, 
have been indeed commendable. May 
the society prosper in its plans for the 


future (which look pretty good). 
C... B. 
Catalina Zandueta, Soprano 
Town Hall, Feb. 28 
Co-operation between the Consul 
General of the Philippines in New 
York and the permanent delegate of 


the Philippines of the United Nations 
was responsible for this program of 
Philippine folk music sung by Catalina 
Zandueta, who was accompanied by 
Alberto Valdes. Miss Zandueta, a 
pretty young woman who sang in 
what was presumably authentic cos 
tume, is gifted with a voice consider- 
ably superior to what we have come 
to expect from performers of this 
sort, although there were some prob- 
lems invoiving musicianship. The mu- 
sic itself, while pretty and often en- 
tertaining, seemed neither remarkably 
interesting nor especially exotic. It is, 
of course, quite possible that this was 
due to its arrangement and adapta- 
tion. 

W. F. 
Donald Dickson, Baritone 
Town Hall, March 2 


Donald Dickson, a baritone of long 
standing in opera, radio, and _ tele- 


(Continued on page 30) 





The Amadeus Quartet, heard in a New York concert at Town Hall. The 
members are Norbert Brainin, first violin; Siegmund Nissel, second violin; 
Peter Schidlof, viola; and Martin Lovett, cello 
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(Continued from page 29) 
vision, returned for his third Town 
Hall recital after an absence of six 
years. With the opening Handel arias 
it was immediately evident that here 
was one of the notably full and rich 
voices before the public today. That 
it was also a skillfully produced one 
the baritone showed in his assured 
singing of the group of Brahms lieder 
that followed. Mr. Dickson conveyed 
the amorous intensity of Heimkehr 
and the warmth of Minnelied with 
particularly remarkable vocal control. 
Per me giunto, from Verdi’s Don 
Carlo, which was the next offering, 
had dignity and grace in its presen- 
tation. 

The baritone opened the second half 
of his program with the New York 
premiere of the second set of Old 
American Songs, adapted by Aaron 
Copland in his typically terse, strik- 
ingly simple manner. They were per- 
haps the high point of the evening, as 
Mr. Dickson shifted with emotional 
ease from a lullaby to a hymn tune to 
a minstrel song. The ensuing group of 
Dupare songs might have had a little 
more subtlety than the baritone chose 
to bring to them, but in the final 
group in English by Griffes, Read, 
Berners, and Warlock, the performer 
was once again the surest of inter- 
preters. Otto Seyfert was the able ac- 
companist. 


—A. B. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist 
Town Hall, March 3 


Ralph Kirkpatrick brought his cycle 
of three concerts of sonatas by 
Domenico Scarlatti to a close with 
the following programs, arranged in 
chronological order: six early sonatas, 
K. 46, 54, 44, 18. 57, 96; four middle- 
period sonatas, K. 263, 264, 259, 260; 


and ten late sonatas, K. 490, 491, 492, 
518, 519, 513, 516, 517, 544, 545. The 
numberings are Mr. Kirkpatrick’s. 

The harpsichordist, in a genial play- 
ing mood, grew more expansive as the 
program progressed and presented the 
late sonatas like a grand seigneur of 
the keyboards, with a freedom and 
ease that belied the scholarly and 
authoritative approach. In such great 
sonatas as the E major (K. 264), 
where the savagely assertive dissonant 
chord clusters move in contrary mo- 
tion near the close of the piece, and 
in the improvisational and Bach-like 
D major (K. 490), he often created 
the illusion of making the harpsichord 
sound vastly more sonorous than it is. 
Heard in this program, too, was the 
emotionally powerful Sonata in E 
minor (K. 263), one of the noblest of 
all. 


Although it is marked Andante in 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s recently published 
edition of the sixty sonatas he has 
performed in these recitals, he took it 
at a faster tempo than he does in his 
Concert Hall Society recording. Both 
tempos are equally effective, but the 
poignant chromatics are more pene- 
trating at the slower pace. The regis- 
tration he used in this performance 
brought out the inherent chiaroscura 
of the piece admirably. 

—R. K. 


Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 5 


An all-Chopin program played by 
Artur Rubinstein is always an event, 
and the great pianist’s latest Carnegie 
Hall recital, dedicated to the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Steinway & 
Sons and a benefit for the Steinway 
employe’s pension fund, was no ex- 
ception. 
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Donald Dickson 


Dubravka Tomsic 


Anyone but the king of Chopin pi- 
anists might have needed a warming- 
up period, but the very opening phrase 
of the Andante spianato and grande 
polonaise, Op. 22, had the golden tone, 
the magical colors, and the emotional 
glow of the individual Rubinstein ap- 
proach. The tenor of the evening was 
set, and there remained only the task 
of choosing among the host of super- 
lative performances. Among them, the 
Ballade in A flat and the Scherzo in 
B flat minor were outstanding, the 
former for soaring line and the lat- 
ter for tempestuous sweep. The 
Scherzo in B minor was a miracle of 
another kind. Mr. Rubinstein played 
the thundering fortissimo chords with 
shattering power, but the sound re- 
mained, almost incredibly, free of any 
hint of percussiveness. The Im- 
promptu in A flat was another gem, 
and the Scherzo and Funeral March 
of the B flat minor Sonata were ex- 
amples of inspired playing. If two 
etudes (E minor and C sharp minor), 
the D flat Nocturne, and the A minor 
Waltz were a shade matter-of-fact, 
they were still superior Chopin by any 
standards. 

The capacity audience. some of 
which had to be accommodated on the 
stage, clamored repeatedly for en- 
cores, and Mr. Rubinstein obliged 
with works by Chopin, Debussy, 
Villa-Lobos, Liszt, and Falla, playing 
the last number after the house lights 
had already gone up. 

—A. B. 


Dubravka Tomsic, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 6 (Debut) 


Dubravka Tomsic, thirteen-year-old 
Yugoslavian pianist, played a debut 
recital that included Bach’s Italian 
Concerto; Beethoven’s Waldstein 
Sonata; pieces by Liszt, Schumann, 
and Chopin; and her own “My Coun- 
try” Fantasy, Op. 8 

It took only a few moments for 
Miss Tomsic to establish herself as a 
talent superior to the run-of-the-mill 
Town Hall child prodigy. Her tech- 
nique was pure, her tone natural and 
unforced; in these respects her plav- 
ing had a curious, penetrating lumi- 
nosity. Interpretatively her playing 
was far from dull, far from im- 
mature, and quite apparently not 
teacher-wrought to any appreciable 
degree. There was a rather frighten- 
ing air of seriousness to everything 
this child approached—or is gloom- 
iness the word?—but she appeared to 
be a musician through and through, 
and one ventures to predict that she 
will be heard from further. 

—W. F. 


Rachel Koefod, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 7, 3:00 (Debut) 


Rachel Koefod, a young Minnesota 
pianist, brought to her first New York 
recital attributes of scrupulous mu- 
sicianship, technical facility, and 
pleasant tone. Her program included 
Mozart’s Sonata in C, K. 330; Liszt’s 
Sonata in B minor; Schumann’s Kin- 
derscenen, Op. 15; and shorter works 
by Saeverud, Ravel, and Dohnanyi. 
Miss Koefod was at her best in the 
short pieces, especially Ravel’s Jeux 
deau and Dohnanyi’s F minor Capric- 
cio, which had, in addition to her 
usual clean technical work, a greater 


degree of poetry and imagination than 
she was able to summon elsewhere. 
Neither the Mozart sonata nor the 
Schumann sketches had much in- 
tensity or color, but they were played 
precisely and with careful phrasing. 
The Liszt sonata was more than a 
little lacking in fire and surge. 


=e 2 


Ellie Mao, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 7, 5:30 (Debut) 


A sensitive interpretation of Cac- 
cini’s Amarilli was the high point of 
Ellie Mao’s New York debut recital. 
The Chinese-born soprano’s selections 
also included a group of lieder by 
Brahms and Wolf; songs by Debussy 
and Fauré; and a group of Chinese 
folk songs. Her performances were 
marked by musical intelligence and 
taste, and her voice, though not under 
specially secure technical control, was 
of agreeable quality and good size. 
Miss Mao found herself on congenial 
ground in the French songs, which 
had considerable delicacy of phrase, if 
not always the most accurate pitc). 
If the lieder style did not always seein 
to mean much to her, musically, her 
performances were at least careful'y 
considered. Ludwig Bermann was her 
accompanist. 

—A. B. 


Ellabelle Davis, Soprano 
Kaufmann Auditorium, March 8 


Ellabelle Davis’ program, consisting 
entirely of lieder, featured Schv- 
mann’s cycle Frauenliebe und Leben 





Ellabelle x 

Davis E 
and was rounded out with groups by 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf, and Richard 
Strauss. 

The soprano’s performances were 
uniformly remarkable for sensitive 
phrasing, unfailing taste, and emo- 
tional conviction. Even in the open- 
ing Schubert group, where the singer 
had yet to achieve complete breath 
control and warmth of vocal quality, 
the sylistic security of her approach 
and the meaningful molding of every 
detail made for beguiling interpreta- 
tions. In the ensuing Schumann cycle 
the voice emerged freely and fully, 
and the results were nothing short of 
inspired. The inner radiance of Miss 
Davis’ interpretation of the Schumann 
cycle seemed to carry past the inter- 
mission into the long group of Wolf 
lieder that opened the second half of 
the recital. She managed to convey in 
each of eight songs of widely con- 
trasting moods not only the right at- 
mosphere but a sense that each of the 
songs was of supreme importance 
Arpad Sandor was the sympathetic 
accompanist. 

—A. B 


OTHER EVENTS 
A Three Faiths Choir Festival, 


given as part of Columbia University’s 
bi-centennial celebration and arranged 
under the direction of Douglas 
Moore, head of the university’s music 
department, was held at St. Paul’s 
Chapel on Jan. 19 and 20. Ensembles 
participating in the two-day festival 
were the choirs of Union Theological 
Seminary, Hugh Porter, director; the 
choir of the Hebrew Union School of 
Sacred Music, A. W. Binder, direc- 
tor; and the Concert Choir, of which 
Margaret Hillis is director. 
Among the composers represented in 
(Continued on page 32) 
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been played before. Perhaps under 
Toscanini the final Saltarello sug- 
gested mortal abandon less than 
Olympian gambols of a Beethovenes- 
que sort; on the other hand the An- 
dante was not dragged by him, as it 
is by some conductors. 

The radio audience could not guess, 
either, what utterly sure, economical 
gestures of Toscanini’s were produc- 
ing the dazzling performance they 
heard of Strauss’s Don Juan. The 
orchestra, responding with trigger- 
sharp virtuosity to these slight but 
ineluctable commands, turned in a 
reading of the utmost virility; it was 
pure air and fire. The amorous 
episodes suffered a little in the proc- 
ess, one musical depiction of dalliance 
being treated much like the next— 
but when one has magnificent drama 
it is ungrateful to ask also for love 
lyrics. This was a heroic, not an 
erotic Don Juan. 

The Concert ended with a begin- 
ning: Weber’s redoubtable Oberon 
Overture, which provided a rousing 
postlude 


—F. M. 


Russian Choral Works 
Presented by Philadelphians 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
andy, conductor. Frances Yeend, 
soprano; Lorna Sydney, contralto; 
Davia Lloyd, tenor; Mack Harrell, 
baritone. Temple University Choirs, 
Elaine Brown, director. Carnegie 
Hall, March 2: 

The Bells 


‘ - Rachmaninoff 
Alexander Nev sky 


. Prokc fieff 


In a shrewdly planned program, Mr. 
Ormandy coupled two striking choral 
works that are wholly Russian in 
spirit but completely different in form. 
The Bells, written in 1913, is exactly 
what Rachmaninoff labeled it, a choral 
symphony. The orchestra itself is used 
in many ingenious wz ivs to sugge st the 
sounds of bells, and the voices are 
treated as a part of the orchestra while 
they are projecting the text based on 
Poe's poem. The total sound is thick, 
rich, and often of great beauty; there 
are the characteristic arching Rach- 
maninoff melodies, and the moody, 
sprawling work is not without a sound 
formal base. Still, the sweet, lush har- 
monies have not stood too well the 
passing years. 

Prokofieff’s cantata, completed in 
1939, was drawn from nis music for 
the famous Eisenstein film. With all 
the sophisticated musical devices he 
could command, the composer has pro- 
duced a broadly and explicitly told 
story, as ina brightly colored children’s 
book. The voices are wisely pitted 
against the orchestra, and all sorts 
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of extra percussive devices are frankly 
resorted to in an entertaining work. 

The two scores were meat and drink 
to Mr. Ormandy, the orchestra, Mrs. 
Brown’s finely trained choruses, and 
the effective soloists. The players pro- 
duced one shining tone color after 
another of the utmost sumptuousness, 
and the splendor of sound all evening 
was virtually overwhelming. In The 
Bells, the soaring solo lines were 
superbly sung by Frances Yeend (in 
brilliant voice), David Lloyd, and 
Mack Harrell. Lorna Sydney’s solo in 
Alexander Nevsky was tonally not too 
well focused, but the contralto sang 
earnestly and with the same clear 
diction as that of her colleagues. 

Tiie program carried the welcome 
announcement that The Bells has been 
recorded by the above artists for 
Columbia, which will issue the work 
this year. The orchestra has already 
recorded Alexander Nevsky for the 


same company. 
—R. A. E. 


Dallapiccola Work 
In Philharmcnic Program 

New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Guido Cantelli conducting. 
arnegie Hall, March 4: 


Overture to La Cenerentola... . Rossini 
Symphony No. 4 (Italian).......... 

eT TT PoE TCT eS Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Fragments from the ballet 


Oe errr Dallapiccola 
(First New York concert performance) 
La Mer ee are Jebussy 


In print this program looked ideal, 
like a ruler-drawn crescendo sign: a 
lively overture, an elegant symphony, 
a new modern work, and La Mer. In 
performance, the effect was just the 
opposite. Rossini’s Cenerentola Over- 
ture started things off with gusto, 
after which there was a diminuendo 
of satisfaction until the last part of 
the Debussy. 

A concert containing both the 
Italian Symphony and La Mer stands 
in need of something rough-hewn in 
between, whereas the new work by 
Luigi Dallapiccola turned out to be 
more of the same—refined and Medi- 
terranean. It is a series of excerpts 
from a ballet dealing with the story 
of Apollo and Marsyas. The music 
sounded attractive, rhythmic, scored in 
glowing colors for a big orchestra, 
and harmonically of the brand of 
post- impressionism that has been 
Italy’s chief musical export of late. 
It seemed essentially scenic music, a 
string of picturesque episodes, with- 
out any particularly outstanding the- 
matic ideas to tie them together. 

Mr. Cantelli’s Mendelssohn was ex- 
emplary except for the slow move- 
ment, which lacked shadows. The 
crepuscular magic that hovers over so 


Backstage at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall 
on March 2, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor, pre- 
sents Frances Yeend, 
soprano, who was a 
soloist, with a score of 
the Verdi Requiem, spe- 
cially bound in a white 
drum skin from the per- 
cussion section and in- 
scribed to the singer 
in commemoration of 
her sixteenth appear- 
ance with this orchestra 
and her [50th with a 
major American § sym- 
phony (Photograph by 
Jules Schick 


many pages of La Mer was scarcely 
communicated. The first seascape was 
treated with a heavy hand. The sec- 
ond, which ought to have sparkled all 
the more, sounded deliberate. It was 
not until the third and last, with its 
stormy argument between the ele- 
ments, that Mr. Cantelli hit his stride. 
Here his great gifts for power and 
control found ample outlet, and the 
movement thundered to a close like an 
exultant Triton. 

F. M. 


Szigeti Soloist 
With American Chamber Orchestra 


An all-Mozart program, played 
delicately and with great love on the 
part of all involved, provided a de- 
lightful weekend afternoon at Town 
Hall, on March 6. Robert Scholz led 
the American Chamber Orchestra 
through the Overture to Lucio Silla; 
the Symphony No. 13, in F, K. 112; 
and the Symphony No. 28, in C, K. 
200. And as if this were not enough, 
Joseph Szigeti was present to play 
two violin concertos—No. 2, in D, 
K. 218; and No. 3, in G, K. 216 

Mr. Szigeti brought to these slight 
pieces a full measure of dynamic and 
phraseological subtlety — he played 
them for neither more nor less than 
they were worth. Certainly, brilliance 
he eschewed even more than is his cus 
tom, and the direct, plain-spoken qual- 
ity of the particular music involved 
would suggest that this was precisely 
the correct treatment. Mr. Scholz pro- 
vided discreet accompaniments for the 
violinist and, in general, made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to a charming 
and lovely program 


W. F. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Beethoven Program 


On March 7, Arturo Toscanini led 
the NBC Symphony in Beethoven's 
Leonore Overture No. 2 and the Sixtl 
Symphony, two works with which he 
has long been associated. And he 
presented them with the anthority and 
insight that has become characteristic 
of this conductor’s familiarity with, 
and particular affinity for, the music 
of Beethoven. There was a wonderful 
sens? of spaciousness in the Andante 
movement of the symphony, and a 
towering grandeur in the Storm pages, 
that served as keystones to an elo- 
quent and penetrating performanc. Mr. 
Toscanini’s now more relaxed ap 
proach to the major items in his 
repertory placed much of the work’s 
inner detail into new perspective. The 
orchestra, with which he was making 
his second appearance during this final 
six weeks of their season, responded 
magnificntly to his every wish. 

tc. 2 


OTHER CONCERTS 


The CBS Radio Orchestra was led 
by Leopold Stokowski in the net 
work’s Twentieth Century Concert 
Hall program of Feb. 21, featuring a 
performance of the Washington’s 
Birthday movement from Charles 
Ives’s Holiday Symphony. The de- 
mands of this .score necessitated a 
search for two jew’s-harp players, the 
two selected from 24 applicants being 
Harold Coletta and Eddie Grosso. Mr. 
Stokowski also conducted the orches- 
tra in the first three movements of 
Paul Creston’s Partita for Flute, 
Violin and Strings. Nell Tangeman 
was guest soloist on the Feb. 28 pro- 
gram, conducted by Alfredo Antonini. 
She sang Chausson’s Chanson Per- 
petuelle and two songs of MacDowell. 
The orchestral works were two short 
Lully pieces and Milhaud’s Symphony 
No. 4 for Strings. Mr. Antonini re- 
turned on March 7 to conduct 
Cowell’s Hymn, Chorale and Fuguing 
Tune No. 8 and Antheil’s Serenade 
for Strings. 

For his penultimate appearance with 
the NBC Symphony on Feb. 14, Guido 
Cantelli led the orchestra in the 
Overture to Rossini’s La Cenerentola 
and Tchikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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(Continued from page 24) 
Collins danced with her customary 
litheness in the Triumphal Scene bal- 
let, and Faust Cleva conducted. 

A; E. 


Tannhduser, March 8 


The fifth performance of the new 
production of Tannhauser almost did 
not take place. An unforeseen stage- 
hands’ strike, which began on the 
morning of March 8, first disrupted 
a dress rehearsal for the following 
evening’s revival of Norma and then 
threatened to cancel the evening’s 
Tannhauser. 

The strike was finally settled around 
7 p.m., and the stagehands began to 
arrive at 7:20, whereas they normally 
arrive at 6. Working at great speed 
they were. able to raise the curtain 
only about fifteen minutes late, after 
Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan, had assured the audience 
that there would be a performance. 
“In case anything or ae is miss- 
ing,” Mr. Bing said, “I ask for your 
indulgence.” As a matter of fact, the 
performance went smoothly, except 
for one stagehand’s shouted “Hey, 
Sam!”, which could be clearly heard 
in the auditorium, and for the omis- 
sion of the two horses at the end of 
Act I. 

During the day, in order to get the 
Norma rehearsal under way, Mr. 
Bing; his assistants; members of the 
Norma cast; and even Anthony A. 
Bliss, of the board of directors, helped 
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backstage, moving props and _plat- 
forms, raising and lowering curtains. 

The strike centered around a retro- 
active increase in pay, to which the 
Metropolitan would not agree until a 
new contract covering the 1953-54 and 
1954-55 seasons were negotiated —a 
process now going on. The union in- 
sisted on the increase as a pre-condi- 
tion to further negotiations. In a com- 
promise solution, the Metropolitan 
agreed to make immediately a one 
e cent increase retroactive to June 

, 1952. 

"The actual performance of Tann- 
hauser seemed to suffer from the 
day’s uncertainties. Max Rudolf, con- 
ducting the work for the first time at 
the Metropolitan, was so intent on 
bringing out the expressive details of 
the score that there was little momen- 
tum to the music; nor did the orches- 
tra play well all of the time. Ferdi- 
nand Frantz, a new Landgraf, sang 
with the authority of an artist ex- 
perienced in the role, and the per- 
formances of Margaret Harshaw, as 
Elisabeth, and George London, as 
Wolfram, were as fine as always. 
Others in the cast were Astrid Var- 
nay, as Venus; Heide Krall, as the 
Shepherd; Ramon Vinay, as Tann- 
hauser; and Brian Sullivan, Clifford 
Harvout, Paul Franke, and Norman 
Scott, as the other Knights. 

—R. A. E. 


OTHER PERFORMANCES 


A second performance of La Forza 
del Destino, in addition to that of 
Feb. 2, reviewed above, brought the 
New York debut of Gino Penno in 
the role of Don Alvaro. The Italian 
tenor was indisposed at the time of 
his scheduled debut, for which he was 
to sing Radames in the Aida of Feb. 
13, and was forced to delay his initial 
appearance on the Metropolitan stage 
until the 17th. Herva Nelli also sang 
her first Leonora in the same _ per- 
formance of La Forza, replacing 
Zinka Milanov, who was asked to 
forego her appearance in view of a 
revised rehearsal schedule for the 
revival of Bellini’s Norma, in which 
she was preparing to sing the title 
role. 

The six-week period from Jan. 25 
to March 6 also listed four perform- 
ances of Boris Godounoff in addition 
to that noted above. Cesare Siepi made 
his initial appearance of the season in 
the title role, on Feb. 10, when James 
McCracken sang his first Missail. A 
performance of the Moussorgsky 
opera on March 6 was the occasion of 
a Metropolitan debut by Charles An- 
thony, as the Simpleton, and Paul 
Franke’s first appearance this year in 
the role of Shuiski. 

A performance of Don Giovanni on 
March 2 listed a first of the season 
by Eugene Conley as Don Ottavio. 
Il Trovatore, on Feb. 22, brought Mr. 
Penno in the role of Manrico, and 
Fedora Barbieri as Azucena for the 
first time this season. 

The Aida of Feb. 27, a benefit for 
the Manhattanville College Scholar- 
ship Fund, brought the first appear- 
ances this year of Miss Nelli in the 
title role, Robert Merrill as Amonasro, 
and Nicola Moscona as Ramfis. Mr. 
Baum sang his first Radames of the 
season in a matinee of the Verdi opera 
on the 20th. 

A performance of La Bohéme on 
Feb. 26, subsequent to that reviewed 
above listed firsts of the season by 
three artists—Jan Peerce as Rodolfo, 
Renato Capecchi as Marcello, and 
Patrice Munsel as Musetta. 

The only showing of the Metropoli- 
tan’s new Faust during the six weeks 


Les Petits Chanteurs 


a la Croix de 





Bois 


was that of Feb. 24, in which Nadine 
Connor sang her first Marquerite of 
the season. Eugene Conley was called 
upon to replace Jussi Bjoerling, whose 
continuing illness did not allow his 
appearing in the title role. 

Other performances listing first- 
time changes of cast for this season 
were the Fledermaus of Feb. 15, with 
Hilde Gueden as Rosalinda, Virginia 
MacWatters as Adele, and Blanche 
Thebom as Prince Orlofsky; the Tra- 
viata of Feb. 11, with Mr. Capecchi 
as Germont; an earlier matinee of the 
Verdi opera on Feb. 6, with Leonard 
Warren in the same role; the Rigo- 
letto of Jan. 30, with Richard Tucker 
as the Duke and Clifford Harvuot as 
Monterone; and a matinee of Lucia di 
Lammermoor on the same day, with 
Frank Valentino in the role of En- 
rico. 

Recitals 

(Continued from page 30) 

the second annual Bennington Confer- 
ence Series concerts on Jan. 28 at the 
YM and YWHA were Louis Calabro, 
Carleton Gamer, Elias Tanenbaum, 
and James Dalgleish, co-winner of 
this year’s Gershwin Award... . / An 
all-Stravinsky program on Jan. 31 at 
the Circle-in-the-Square offered the 
first local performance of his new 
Septet, written last year. . . . The 
League of Composers presented its 
first concert of the season on Feb. 1 at 
Carnegie Recital Hall. The program 
included Piston’s Quintet for Flute 
and String Quartet, “played by the 
Kroll Quartet in honor of the com- 
poser’s sixtieth birthday. . . . Five 
first-desk men with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra who form an_ ensemble 
called the Philadelphia Woodwind 
Quintet were heard in a concert spon- 
sored by the Columbia University of 
Arts and Sciences on Feb. 3. The 
five members of the group are Wil- 
liam Kincaid, flute; Anthony Gigliotti, 
clarinet; John de Lancie, “oboe; Sol 
Schoenbach, bassoon; and Mason 
Jones, horn. The weekend of Feb. 
6 brought a Composers Forum con- 
cert at McMillin Theatre, in which 
Marion Bauer and Leslie Bassett were 
the composers represented; and, on 
Sunday, a program at Cooper Union 
that listed the premiere of a twelve- 
tone jazz work, Quartet Concertant, 

Teo Macero. ... The Kroll Quar- 
tet made a second appearance during 
the fortnight in the third Musicians 
Guild concert at Town Hall on Feb. 
8... Jascha Heifetz was accom- 
panied by Emanuel Bay in a _— ul at 
the Brooklyn Academy on Feb. 9 
Zino Francescatti was heard in his 
only New York recital on Feb. 20 at 
the Hunter College Auditorium . 
Andres Segovia gave his second re- 
cital of the season at Town Hall on 
the same evening . An all-Schubert 
program at Circle-in-the-Square on 
Feb. 21 enlisted the services of Mie- 
czyslaw Horszowski, Alexander 
Schneider, and Frank Miller, appear- 
ing as an ensemble Salamone 
Rossi, a court musician in Mantua at 
the end of the sixteenth century, was 
honored by the New York Pro Musica 
Antiqua in a program at the YM & 
YWHA on Feb. 22. Mary MacKenzie, 
contralto, and James Mathis, pianist, 
appeared in a joint debut recital at the 
Y on Feb. 28... The Society for 
the Second Performance of Ameri- 
can Music, under the direction of 
Robert Mandell, gave its initial con- 
cert on Feb. 27 in the auditorium of 
the New School. 

On March 2 the Fleetwood Singers, 
under their founder-conductor James 
Fleetwood, made a Town Hall ap- 
pearance, singing Ockeghem’s Missa 
Prolationum and works by Brahms 
and Benjamin Britten .. . Three new 
violin and piano works were performed 
for the first time locally in the sec- 
ond Bennington Composers Confer- 
ence concert at the YM & YWHA 
on March 3. They were a sonata by 
William Ames, Dorothy Wilson’s 





Duo, and James Dalgleish’s Ballad, 
“A Trio for flute, viola and guitar by 
Frank Wigglesworth received _ its 
American premiere . . . The New 
Symphony was heard in the first_per- 
formance of Julius Hijman’s Sym- 
phonic Suite (1938) in its March 4 
concert at the Central Needle Trailes 
Auditorium. Maurice Bonney con- 
ducted ... The first of three Encore 
Concerts was given on March 6 at 
Carnegie Recital Hall. The new_work 
was a Sonatina for piano by Judith 
Dvorkin . Friedrich Guida made 
his sole recital appearance in New 
York this season the same evening 
at Hunter College . . . The Collegium 
Musicum of New York presented 
another concert in its current series 
at Circle-in-the-Square on March 7. 
. . . That Sunday also brought re- 
citals by the duo-pianists Appleton 
and Field at Carnegie Recital Hull 
and by Andres Segovia in his thied 
and last appearance of the season at 
Town Hall. 


Onchestras 


(Continued from page 31) 

The Story of the Concerto was tle 
theme of the fourth New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Young People’s 
Concert on Feb. 20. It was demor- 
strated by Wilfred Pelletier with tle 
assistance of Carol Stein, seventeer- 
year-old violinist (daughter of the 
violist Lillian Fuchs); Robert Gard- 
ner, seventeen-year-old cellist (son «f 
Maurice Gardner, conductor of tle 
Great Neck, L. L, Symphony) ; a1 , 





Agustin Anievas, eighteen-year-ol 
pianist, in two movements of a triple 
concerto by Emanuel Moor. The other 
illustrative work was Vivaldi’s Mar- 
dolin Concerto in C, with John Ca‘ 
as soloist. The surprise celebrity for 
this concert was Blanche Thebom. 

Another young people’s concert was 
presented a week later by the Little 
Orchestra Society. Max Leavitt 
served as narrator for a fifty-minute 
version of Humperdinck’s Hansel anf 
Gretel, with William Diehl and Bar- 
bara Moser in the title roles and Ruth 
Kobart as the Witch. Phyllis Curtin 
sang the parts of the Sandman and 
the Dew Fairy. 

Franz Bibo conducted the City 
Symphony in a program at_ the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory on Feb. 28 that included Chopin’s 
First Piano Concerto, with Claude 
Frank as soloist, and a group of arias 
sung by Philomena Mendus, soprano. 


New Jersey Chorus 
To Sing Honegger Work 


Monrciair, N. J.—The Oratorio 
Society of New Jersey will be heard 
in a performance of Honegger’s King 
David at East Orange High School 
on March 30. Arnold Moss will ap- 
pear as narrator with the 100-voice 
chorus directed by Clarence Snyder, 
and soloists will be Ruth Diehl, so- 
prano; Mary Hopple, contralto; and 
John McCollum, tenor. The perform- 
ance will be accompanied by a full 
orchestra. 

The society’s first offering as a 
group in the fall of 1952 was Horatio 
Parker’s Hora Novissima, followed 
in February by Brahms’s German Re- 
quiem. In April 1953, the chorus was 
heard in three performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
New Jersey Symphony under Samuel 
Antek, and in May, in an a cappella 
program featuring Randall Thomp- 
son’s The Peaceable Kingdom. In its 
two concerts this season they have 
presented Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Mo- 
zart’s Missa brevis in C major, K. 
115, and Holst’s Two Psalms. 

Mr. Snyder’s objective in founding 
the Oratorio Society was to bring 
choral music to the residents of north- 
ern New Jersey that they might not 
otherwise hear in their churches. The 
list of subscribing members has been 
growing steadily since the initial con- 
cert last year. 
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Cincinnati Symphony Presents Program 
In Memory of Former Concertmaster 


Cincinnati 


ARIAN ANDERSON was so- 
Mis in Mahler’s Kindertoten- 

lieder and the O Don Fatale 
= from Verdi’s Don Carlo at the 

_ 15 and 16 concerts of the Cincin- 
cati Symphony under Thor Johnson, 
conductor. Even though her rich, 
mellow voice was not at its best of 
former years, her unusual artistry and 
sensitive interpretative insight ‘made 
her performance rewarding. There 
was depth of understanding in the 
Mahler and fine dramatic potency in 
the Verdi. 

The entire concert was dedicated to 
the memory of Emil Heermann, loyal 
and beloved concertmaster of the or- 
chestra for 36 years, whose death oc- 
curred that week. The Andante from 
K.P. E. Bach’s Concerto for Or- 
chestra in D major was appropriately 
added to the program in memoriam. 
Other numbers on the program were 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 95 in C mi- 
nor, three Dvorak Slavonic Dances, 
and a first local performance of Villa- 
Lobos’ Uirapuru. (The Enchanted 
Bird). The barbaric sonorities and 
bizarre effects in the last made for an 
entertaining showpiece for the or- 
chestra. 

Nikolai Malko, guest conductor for 
the Jan. 22 and 23 symphony concerts 
al'ered the seating for his appearance: 
iolins together, cellos in the former 
place of the second violins. Improve- 
ment in the sound quality of the en- 
semble seemed considerable, with the 
string sonority more pronounced and 
the resonant quality of the cellos un- 
marred. Good balance and clear tex- 
ture were especially noticeable in Pro- 
kofieff’s Suite from The Love of 
Three Oranges and Wagner's Sieg- 
fried Idyll, also in Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. In the Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Malko’s reading was refreshing, 
having depth and authority without 
being overloaded with emotional 
stress. Rossini’s Overture to Semira- 
mide opened the program. 

Rudolf Serkin was the magnificent 
soloist in Beethoven’s Concerto No. . 
in C major and Strauss’ Burleske 
the Feb. 5 and 6 concerts. Mr. Be 
kin is fantastically resourceful in 
making the piano express all that he 
knows and feels about the music he 
plays. His communicative powers and 
his musical speech are of the rarest 
kind. Sinfonia for Orchestra by 
Charies Hamm, local composer, who 
is a fac: alty member at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, was given its world 
premiere. The work was commis- 
sioned by Mr. Johnson. 


< 


Hamm’s Sinfonia Assayed 


Mr. Hamm has been very success- 
ful in the writing of chamber operas. 
His Monkey’s Paw has received nu- 
merous performances, ard his The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty, based 
on the Thurber story, won the prize 
offered by Ohio University for a new 
chamber opera last year. Perhaps he 
is not yet ready for a significant ov- 
chestral work, as the material of his 
Sinfonia did not seem weighty enough 
for serious development. The third 
movement was the best, and the first 
the weakest. However, the work was 
sufficiently interesting in its tonal 
combinations to give the impression 
of considerable talent. 

_ Leonard Rose was the soloist at the 
Feb. 12 and 13 concerts, playing the 
Dvorak B minor Concerto for Cello 
and Orchestra. He is a sincere artist 
who has a spacious, incredibly vi- 
brant, exquisite tone, and his mu- 
sicianship is of the highest caliber. 
Baruch Cohon’s cantata Let There Be 
Light, for soloist (Abraham _ S. 
Braude, baritone, at this concert) and 
mixed chorus (Bureau of Jewish Ed- 


March, 1954 


ucation Choral Society, Cincinnati 
College of Music Chorus, and Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Glee Club) was 
presented by Mr. Johnson in recog- 
nition of National Jewish Music 
Month. ’ 

Witold Malcuzynski gave a recital 
on Jan. 20, and Jascha Heifetz on 
Feb. 11, at Taft Auditorium as the 
fourth and fifth attractions of J. 
Herman Thuman’s Artist Series. Mr. 
Malcuzynski’s playing was cleanly ar- 
ticulate and imbued with commanding 
musical insight, though lacking in im- 
pressive warmth. 

Other than the seldom-heard Bruch 
Scottish Fantasy and the Bach So- 
nata No. 1 in G minor, Mr. Heifetz’s 
program was a disappointment. He 
began with Grieg’s C minor Sonata 
and ended with the Bizet-Waxman 
Carmen Fantasy. A first perform- 
ance of M. Avidom’s Concertino pro- 
vided an arresting though not a pre- 
tentious novelty. As usual Mr. Hei- 
fetz’s technic al wizardry and expan- 
sive tonal variety won audience favor. 
The distinguished pianist Emanuel 
Bay was his expert collaborator. 


Recitals, Stage Works Heard 


The Matinee Musical Club pre- 
sented Robert Rounseville, tenor, on 
Jan. 21, and duo-pianists Gold and 
Fizdale on Feb. 7 in recitals at the 
Hotel Netherland Plaza’s Hall of 
Mirrors. The Gold and Fizdale pro- 
gram included the Six Pieces, Op. 60, 
by von Weber, Sonata 1953 by Pou- 
lenc and Debussy’s Six Epigraphes 
Antiques. They played with individ- 
ual virtuosity, faultless integration, 
and winning enthusiasm. 

On Mr. Rounseville’s program were 
songs and arias by Mozart, Dowland, 
Schubert, Poulenc, Offenbach, and 
others. With Howard Barr at the 
piano, the tenor’s singing was re- 
freshing and natural, and was made 
even more attractive by his skill and 
charm as a recital personality. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Juilliard String 
Quartet in a concert.that listed Mo- 
zarts G major Quartet (K. 387), 
Bartok’s Quartet No. 3, and Beetho- 
ven’s A minor Quartet, Op. 132, on 
Jan. 19 at the Taft Museum. Well 
defined musical continuity in their 
seriously considered musicianship, 
brilliant tone, and finely balanced en- 
semble marked their playing. The 
Bartok was given a most persuasive 
interpretation. 

The Music Drama Guild repeated 
its former success, the Rice-Weill 
Street Scene, on Feb. 10, 11 and 12 
at the Cox Theater. Outstanding in 
the large cast were Charlotte Shock- 
ley, Patricia Morgan, Marilyn Taylor, 
and Jerry Helton. David Ahlstrom 
was the competent conductor. 

Ballet Theater gave afternoon and 
evening performances on Jan. 16 at 
Emery Auditorium and introduced to 
Cincinnati its new The Capital of 
the World. New and old favorites in 
the company were Melissa Hayden, 
John Kriza, Igor Youskevitch, Eu- 
gene Tanner, Ray Fitzell, Lupe Ser- 
rano, and Scott Douglas. 

—Mary LEIGHTON 


Philadelphia Oboist 
Retires From Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA.—Marcel Tabuteau, 
solo oboist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra since 1915, has retired from 
that organization after a_ fifty-year 
professional career. Affectionately 
and respectfully called “maestro” by 
his junior colleagues in the orchestra, 
many of whom were students in his 
classes at the Curtis Institute, Mr. 
Tabuteau will return to his home, 
Cap Sissie, in Southern France. 
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Obituaries 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


Paul Althouse, 64, noted American 
tenor, died at his New York home on 
Feb. 6. Followi ing some thirty years 
of opera and concert singing, Mr. Alt- 
house retired in 1943. Since 1940 he 
had devoted his time in part to the 
training of young American singers. 
His career was unusual in that he 
was initially a singer of bel canto 
roles and later became a Wagnerian 
Heldentenor. 

Mr. Althouse was born in Reading, 
Penna., and received his early musical 
education there, also attending Buck- 
nell University, which awarded him 
an honorary degree in 1941. In voice 
he was a pupil a Perley Dunn Al- 
drich, Oscar Saenger, and Percy 
Rector Stephens. He began his pro- 
fessional career as a member of the 
Hammerstein Opera Company in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1912-13, Mr. Althouse was en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera and 
made his debut there at 23 as Dimitri 
in the first American performance of 
Boris Godounoff. He remained a 
member of the company for ten years, 
singing Italian and French roles, in- 
cluding Radames, Rodolfo, Pinkerton, 
Don José, Turiddu, Gounod’s Faust, 
Samson, and Cavaradossi. He also 
created the tenor roles of four Ameri- 
can works—Cadman’s Shanewis, Her- 
bert’s Madeleine, De Koven’s Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, and Breil’s The 
Legend. 

For a time after 1922 the tenor de- 
voted himself exclusively to the con- 
cert stage, visiting Europe, Australia, 
and New Zealand. In Europe he be- 
gan a nine-year study of Wagnerian 
roles and sang some of them in Ber- 
lin, Stuttgart, and Stockholm. In 
1932-33 he appeared under Arturo 
Toscanini with the New York Phil- 
harmonic -Symphony in excerpts from 
Die Walkure. Mr. Althouse’s success 
in this field was such that the follow- 
ing year he was re-engaged by the 
Metropolitan as a leading tenor in the 
German repertory. He was the first 
American ever to sing the role of 
Tristan at this house. 

In 1935 Mr. Althouse was the Sieg- 
mund opposite Kirsten Flagstad in her 
American debut as Sieglinde. He was 
later heard as Parsifal and in various 
Ring roles, including Siegfried. 

He subsequently appeared as guest 
artist with other opera groups and 
orchestras and, in 1940, was soloist 
at the opening of the New York 
World’s Fair. 

\fter his retirement from active 
singing, Mr. Althouse coached a num- 
ber of singers, including Richard 
Tucker and Eleanor Steber. He was 
a member of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, 
and the New York Singing Teachers 
Association. Surviving are his second 
wife, Cecilia Glynn Althouse, and two 
daughters by a previous marriage. 


ALLEN CARTER HINCKLEY 


Allen Carter Hinckley, 76, bass- 
baritone, a one-time member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, died at Sunny- 
side Sanitarium, Yonkers, N. Y., on 
Jan. 28. In recent years he had been 
active as a voice teacher and as direc- 
tor of the Village Light Opera group, 
which presented Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas in New York. 

Mr. Hinckley received his vocal 
training in Germany as a student of 
Cosima and Siegfried Wagner. He 
appeared in opera there and in Eng- 
land, returning to this country in 1908 
to make his debut at the Metropolitan 
as Hunding in Die Walkiire. He 
stayed with the company until 1911 
and returned for a season in 1913-14. 
Later he joined the Chicago Opera 
Company. He was head of the Kan- 
sas City Conservatory for sixteen 
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years before becoming director of the 
Chicago Light Opera Company. He 
leaves his widow, the former Eliza- 
beth Skinner, and a son, Hugh F. 
Hinckley. 


HENRY SOUVAINE 


Henry Souvaine, 59, composer and 
producer of radio programs, died at 
his home in New York on Jan. 30. 
For the past fourteen years he had 
been in charge of the Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts and produced its in- 
termission features, Opera News on 
the Air, and Opera Quiz. 

A native of Salt Lake City, Mr. 
Souvaine began his career as a child 
prodigy violinist. He later turned to 
writing scores for Broadway musicals, 
among which were Comic Supple- 
ment, in collaboration with J. P. Mc- 
Evoy, and Marry-Go-Round, in 1927. 
As a radio producer he was responsi- 
ble for arranging the debuts of Arturo 
Toscanini, Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Marian Anderson, Artur 
Rubinstein, and others. Surviving 
are his second wife Mrs. Geraldine 
Souvaine; a son, Henry D. Souvaine; 
and two sisters. 


MRS. M. WOOD HILL 


STAMForD, Conn. — Mrs. Mabel 
Wood Hill, 83, composer, who signed 
her work M. Wood Hill, died here on 
March 1. Mrs. Hill was known par- 
ticularly for her transcriptions of 
Bach and for her 9 al works, one of 
which, The Jolly Beggars, was com- 
missioned by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in 1928 for the Banff Festival 
of that year. 

Mrs. Hill was born in Brooklyn and 
received her formal education at 
Smith College. She studied music in 
New York with Walter Henry Roth- 
well and Cornelius Rybner. For her 
songs she was given awards by the 
Associated Glee Clubs of America and 

Canada and from the National League 
Of American Pen Women. She was 
cited last year by Town Hall as “an 
example of fine American citizenship 
of which this City of New York is 
justifiably proud”. She was a founder 
of the New York and Brooklyn Music 
School Settlements. ‘ 

She is survived by a son, Edward, 
and two brothers, Willis D. and Cor- 
nelius D. Wood. 


RICHARD VY. ROSS 


3ALTIMORE.—Richard V. Ross, 
head of the organ and sacred music 
department at Peabody Conservatory 
and former organist of St. Thomas 
Church in New York, died here sud- 
denly on Feb. 7 


ARTHUR M. OBERFELDER 


Arthur M. Oberfelder, 63, for 35 
years a leading theatre and concert 
manager in Denver, died at his New 
York apartment on Jan. 30. He had 
been il] for several months but had 
planned in two days to return to Den- 
ver to present four engagements of 
the Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre in 
that territory. 

Mr. Oberfelder was one of this 
country’s most enterprising managers, 
presenting operas and plays in Denver 
Auditorium and booking attractions in 
Colorado Springs, Boulder, and Pu- 
eblo, Colo., as well as in various cities 
in Wyoming, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota. He handled the western part 
of the Metropolitan Opera tour in 
1948 and 1949 and last summer man- 
aged a series of concerts at the out- 
door auditorium in Red Rocks, Colo. 

Born in Sidney, Nebr., Mr. Ober- 
felder studied law at the University 
of Nebraska. It was while serving 
as secretary to William Jennings 
Bryan on a tour of the Redpath 
Chautauqua circuit that he first gained 
an interest in the entertainment field. 
In 1932 he arranged a country-wide 
tour of George Bernard Shaw's The 
Apple Cart and, seven years later, or- 
ganized the Legitimate Theatre Cor- 
poration of America. Among the mu- 
sicians he presented in his territory 
were Amelita Galli-Curci, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, and Pavlova. “The one we 
missed was Caruso,” he once said. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Helen Marx; a daughter, "Mrs. 
Henri Masarky, of Teaneck, N. J.; 
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and two grandchildren. 


LOUISE JARECKA 


Mrs. Louise Llewellyn Jarecka, 74, 
concert soprano, died at her New 
York home on March 6. Mrs. Jarecka 
was born in Jowa and studied music 
in Chicago and at the Schola Can- 
torum in Paris. She was Paris cor- 
respondent for MusicAL AMERICA 
while contributing to magazines and 
newspapers in London and New York. 

Later, as a student with Marcella 
Sembrich in New York, Mrs. Jarecka 
was invited by President Wilson to 
sing at the White House. She was 
also a guest artist at the Congress of 
Mid-European Nations in Philadel- 
phia. 

For fifteen years the soprano 
traveled in Europe singing with many 
orchestras and in the Polish opera. In 
1949 she organized the American tour 
of American traditional arts, which 
was recently filmed in color for educa- 
tional groups. She is also the author 
of several books, most of them deal- 
ing with Poland. 

Her husband, Tadeusz Jarecki, com- 
poser, and a sister, Mrs. James A. 
Devitt, survive. 


HILDA OHLIN 


Hilda Ohlin, 45, concert and oper- 
atic soprano, died at New York Hos- 
pital on Feb. 12. A native of Denver 
and a graduate of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, Miss Ohlin was given 
vocal training by Paul Althouse, Isaac 
Van Grove, Povla Frijsh, and Mau- 
rice Fauré, of the Paris Opéra. She 
appeared in more than fifty perform- 
ances during her five seasons with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, in- 
cluding the American premiere of 
Respighi’s La Fiamma, in which she 
sang the role of Monica. In the last 
several years, she appeared in recitals 
and with major orchestras in 36 states. 


EDWARD MATTHEWS 


Wooppripce, VA yard Mat- 
thews, 49, baritone, member of the 
original cast of Porgy and Bess, was 
killed in an automobile Nor 5 near 
Woodbridge on Feb. Mr. Mat- 
thews was professor. My voice at Vir- 
ginia State College in Petersburg. 

A native of Ossining, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Fisk University in Nash- 
ville where he received a master’s de- 
gree, Mr. Matthews created the role 
of Jake, the fisherman, in the Gersh- 
win work when it first opened on 
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Broadway in 1935. He also appearcd 
in the role of St. Ignatius in the 
Stein-Thomson Four Saints in Three 
Acts in both the original producticn 
of 1933 and the revival of two sea- 
sons ago. In addition to appearanc:s 
at Town Hall and Carnegie Hall n 
New York, the baritone made sever: 
concert tours of Central and South 
America. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Altc- 
nell Matthews, his parents, and three 
sisters, including the soprano Incz 
Matthews. 


LINTON MARTIN 


PHILADELPHIA.—Linton Martin, 69, 
music and drama editor of the Philu- 
delphia Inquirer, died at Graduate 
Hospital on March 13. Born in Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Martin began his jour- 
nalistic career on the Philadelphia 
Press in 1911. He was associated witi 
the Evening Ledger and the North 
American before joining the Jnquirer 
in 1925 as music critic. He was the 
author of numerous articles for music 
publications and server as commenta- 
tor for Philadelphia Orchestra broa 


casts. 


MRS. JOSEF STRANSKY 


PHILADELPHIA.—Mrs. Josef Stran- 
sky, widow of Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra from 1911 to 1923, died at 
her home in Germantown on Feb. 2 
3efore her marriage in 1912, Mrs 
Stransky was soprano soloist at St 
3artholomew’s Episcopal Church in 
New York when Leopold Stokowski 
was crganist there. She met her fu 
ture husband while appearing with the 
Philharmonic in a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


MRS. R. A. BERNSTEIN 
Mrs. R. A. Bernstein, 80, New York 


business representative of the Musica 
Leader, died at her home in Manhat 
tan on Feb. 9. Mrs. Bernstein was the 
sister of Marion Bauer, composer and 
critic for the Chicago publication. An- 
other sister, the late Emily Frances 
Jauer, was a former editor of the 
magazine. 


LOUIS F. JUDKINS 
Mesa, Artz.—Louis F. Judkins, 37, 


west-coast representative of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., died suddenly 
here on Feb. 25. In addition to eight 
years of affiliation with Civic, Mr. 
Judkins was also manager of the Se- 
attle Symphony and director of public 
relations at Portland State College, 
Portland, Ore. 


MRS. JOHN T. HOWARD 


Gren Rince, N. J.—Mrs. John T. 
Howard, 63, wife of the secretary of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, died at her 
home here on March 7 
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BALANCHINE SUMS UP 


Noted choreographer gives his ideas 


of ballet in compendium for general reader 


By Ropert SABIN 


BALANCHINE’S COMPLETE STORIES OF 
rHE GREAT BALLets. By George 
Balanchine. Edited by Francis Ma- 
son. With an annotated selection of 
recordings by Jacques Fray. Illus- 
trated with photographs and draw- 
ings. New ae 5 eed & 
ompany. 1954. 


so packed with information, wis- 

dom, and unexpected insights as 
this one. It is much more than the 
title suggests, for it contains a wealth 
ol information about George Balan- 
chine’s early life, his development as 
a dancer and choreographer, and his 
ideas. 

The reader will find here what Bal- 
archine thinks about dancers, about 
teaching, about tradition, about the 
private problems of the dancer’s life, 
about the historical development of 
ballet, and a multitude of other sub- 
jects. Best of all, he will discover in 
these pages a modest, very practical, 
surprisingly down-to-earth personal- 
ity: George Balanchine. Many Rus- 
sians, transplanted to America, have 
found it necessary (perhaps as a de- 
fensive gesture against a feeling of 
loneliness or insecurity ) to adopt the 

‘grand manner,’ even when it was 
not natural to them. Of this there is 
not a trace in Balanchine. He is ut- 
terly simple and to the point—humor- 
ous, direct, business-like. Obviously 
he has become an American in a 
very deep and admirable sense, while 
retaining his ties with European tra- 
ditions and views of life. 

Here is what he has to say about 
people who affect a false knowledge 
of dance: “There are many so-called 
connoisseurs who try to dictate a cer- 
tain style of ballet dancing, and they 
talk about a tradition that they never 
knew. Fortunately, this does not en- 
danger the progress or development 
of ballet, because the real public—the 
people who sit in galleries, at a small 
admission price which most of them 
can ill afford—can distinguish good 
dancing from an inferior imitation of 
a style which was interesting a hun- 
dred years ago. Every performance 
demonstrates that this is the true bal- 
let public, without prejudice or fake 
balletomanism.” 

Yet Balanchine does not scorn tra- 
dition as such. In writing of what 
is nec essary to be a choreographer, he 
says: “You must go through tradition, 
absorb it, and become in a way a re- 
incarnation of all the artistic periods 
that have come before you. For in- 
stance, you must be able to know and 
feel how people acted and moved in 
Moliére’s plays, what sense of humor 
those people had, what their stage 
looked like. If you are going to do 
an Italian ballet set in a certain pe- 
riod, you try to go to Italy and be- 
come a part of that world. Then you 
put everything together—your danc- 
ing technique, your preparation in tra- 
dition, your knowledge of music, your 
ability—and something happens. 
ballet is born.” 

Especially fascinating is his descrip- 
tion of his working methods. Balan- 
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chine begins in one of two ways: 
either he begins with the idea and 
then looks for suitable music or he 
hears a certain piece of music which 
inspires him with an idea. “This idea 
need not be explicitly dramatic, as in 
a narrative ballet such as Prodigal 
Son or Orpheus; it need not have a 
written libretto. On the contrary, the 
idea might consist only in a location, 
a place, where I might wish dancing 
to take place, the particular people I 
want to dance there, and a special 
mood. Cotillon and La Valse, for in- 
stance, don’t have plots, but they are 
dramatic in their casting, their danc- 
ing, and the mood which action and 
music evoke.” Throughout the book, 
Balanchine (the son of a composer 
and himself a brilliantly gifted mu- 
sician) emphasizes the close relation- 
ship between music and ballet: “Actu- 
ally, it seems to me that the music of 
Bach and Mozart is alw ays very close 
to dancing. It would be wrong to 
say that all music should be danced, 
but I think that the greatest music is 
never far from dancing. I agree with 
the poet who said that music rots 
when it is too far removed from the 
dance, just as poetry rots when it 
departs too far from music.” 


How Ballets Are Born 


One of the most illuminating of 
the ballet analyses in the main 
body of the book is that of Balan- 
chine’s Serenade. He teils us: “Be- 
cause Tchaikovsky’s score, though it 
was not composed for the ballet, has 
in its danceable four movements dif- 
ferent qualities suggestive of different 
emotions and human situations, parts 
of the ballet seem to have a story: the 
apparently ‘pure’ dance takes on a 
kind of plot. But this plot, inherent 
in the score, contains many stories— 
it is many things to many listeners to 
the music, and many things to many 
people who see the ballet. To tell 
a story about something is simply a 
very human way of saying that we 
understand it. Making a ballet is a 
choreographer’s way of showing how 
he understands a piece of music, not 
in words, nor in narrative form (un- 
less he has in mind a particular 
story), but in dancing.” 

Serenade evolved from an evening 
ballet class in stage technique at the 
School of American Ballet in 1934. 
“The class contained, the first night, 
seventeen girls and no boys. The 
problem was, how to arrange this odd 
number of girls so that they would 
look interesting. I placed them on 
diagonal lines and decided that the 
hands should move first to give the 
girls practice. he next class 
contained only nine girls ; the third, six. 
I choreographed to the music with 
the pupils I happened to have at a 
particular time. Boys began to attend 
the class and they were worked into 
the pattern. One day, when all the 
girls rushed off the floor area we 
were using as a stage, one of the 
girls fell and began to cry. I told 
the pianist to keep on playing and 
kept this bit in the dance. Another 
day, one of the girls was late for 
class, so I left that in too. Later, 
when we staged Serenade, everything 


was revised. The girls who couldn't 
dance well were left out of the more 
difficult parts; I elaborated on the 
small accidental bits I had included 
in class and made the whole more 
dramatic, more theatrical, synchroniz- 
ing it to the music with additional 
movement, but always using the little 
things that ordinarily might be over- 
looked.” 

What a light this throws upon the 
evolution of this ballet, which turned 
out to be one of Balanchine’s loveliest, 
most formally satisfying, and seem- 
ingly effortless works! What chore- 
ographer has ever given us a more 
intimate glimpse into his workshop? 

Every ballet school in the United 
States might profitably frame the 
most cogent of Balanchine’s answers 
to practical questions in Part Six of 
the book, entitled Ballet for Your 
Children, and hang them up where 
parents could read them as they en- 
tered the school. I especially recom- 
mend the following: “Children should 
not be allowed to dance on point until 
their fourth year of study—after they 
have completed three years of train- 
ing. That is, if a child enters a 
school and begins regular training 
when she is eight years old, she is 
eleven before taking toe exercises. 
This period of preparation is vitally 
necessary because many foot and leg 
muscles must be developed properly 
before a child can dance on toe with- 
out injuring herself seriously. The 
child’s soft bone structure may be 
irreparably harmed if she begins 
dancing on toe before she is ten or 
eleven. . Only competent teachers 
are in a position to judge exceptions 
to these rules.” 

To the question, Should parents 
waich the children in class? Balan- 
chine answers: “No, or if they must, 
only very seldom, for it confuses 
things. The child’s respect for his 
parent and his respect for his teacher 
are entirely different things, and until 
the child learns to dance well, I think 
it’s a mistake to confuse the child 
with two kinds of authority. He will 
learn to respect his teacher and learn 
to dance much faster if parental con- 
cern is suspended during ballet class.” 
To which hundreds of harassed ballet 
teachers throughout the country will 
murmur a hearty “Amen!” 


Dancers Were Good Soldiers 


To people who hesitate to send their 
sons to ballet school because they are 
afraid the boys will become “sissified” 
or perhaps will not develop strong, 
muscular bodies Balanchine wisely re- 
marks: “That isn’t true. Male dancers 
must be very strong, not only for 
their own work but for partnering; 
their bodies must be flexible and they 
must have a great deal of endurance. 
This is the reason why many of our 
best dancers were good soldiers during 
the war. Of course, you can be strong 
and a ‘sissy’ at the same time, but 
this has nothing to do with ballet: it 
is the person himself. We do not 
give ballet classes for boys and girls 
separately. They are together in class 
from the beginning. Perhaps if boys 
started to take dancing lessons early, 
they would appreciate the companion- 
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ship and charm of girls even sooner 


than they ordinarily do!” 

Balanchine begins this book with 
the stories of no fewer than 131 bal- 
lets, “chosen for the person who is 
going to see a ballet for the first time 
and wants to have some idea of whi 
to expect” and “selected for day's S 
ballet audience—the people who go to 
the ballet frequently and enjoy it” 
Most of the stories are of ballets that 
can be seen today. Each story is 
headed by the title of the ballet, the 
composer of the music, the choreogra- 
pher, the costumes and set designers, 
the company that first performed it, 
the location and the date of the pre- 
miere, some of the leading dancers, 
and later important premieres The 
notes on each ballet quote comments 
from critics and other information 
and often include interesting 
ments by Balanchine 

Part Two of the book opens with 
an extremely helpful little essay on 
How To Enjoy Ballet. Balanchine 
begins by pointing out that “ballet 
isn’t any harder to enjoy than a novel, 
a play, or a poem it's as simple to 
like as a baseball game”. Part Three 
contains a Brief History of the “pee 
Part Four is a Chronology of Sign 
cant Events in the History of Ba illet 
1469-1953, It is a pleasure to « bserve 
the cognizance taken of the imy 
tance of Isadora Duncan and Martha 
Graham in this chronology, althoug! 
many old-fashioned balletomanes will 
frown to see a mention of their 
names. Part Five is Balanchine's a 
count, How I Became a Dancer and 
Choreographer. Part Six is headed 
Ballet for Your Children. Part 
Seven, Careers in Ballet, in which 
Balanchine truthfully and ruefully 
writes : Koy when they are work- 
ing, I think it is safe to say that all 
dancers are acon or overworked, 
or both.” Part Eight is made up of 
Notes and Comments on Dancers, 
Dancing, and Choreography. Part 
Nine is a Glossary of technical terms, 
with useful, if crudely drawn, illus 
trations. Part Ten is an Annotated 
Selection of Ballet Recordings; and 
Part Eleven a Selected Reading Guide. 

This volume is the best of its kind. 
It is indispensable to every dance- 
lover as the summing up of a great 
choreographer’s ideas and_ methods, 
quite apart from its admirable stories 
and descriptions of almost every ballet 
to date that the American audience is 
likely to see, 


Organists To Hold 
Twin Cities Convention 


The American Guild of Organists 
will hold its 22nd annual convention 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul from 
July 12 to 16. The Guild now lists 
14,000 members in chapters and 
branches in every state. 
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Yew Wusic Reviews 





By Ropert SABIn 


Children's Piano Pieces 
By German Composers 


The increasing interest in piano 
pieces for children that has been felt 
for many years here and in England 
is just as strong in Germany, to judge 
from some recent volumes issued by 
B. Schott’s Séhne and available here 
from Associated Music Publishers. 
Mein Volksliederbuch (My Folk 
Song Book), a collection of easy ar- 
rangements of sixty folk songs and 
popular songs by Wilhelm Lutz with 
illustrations by Ursula von Falcken- 
stein, will appeal to young pianists not 
merely because of the lovely tunes but 
because of the glimpses of German 
life and customs offered by the illus- 
trations. ; 

Hausmusik zur Weihnacht, a col- 
lection of old and new Christmas 
music arranged for piano by Lothar 
Lechner, contains works by Bach, 
Buxtehude, Corelli, Handel, Man- 
fredini, Mozart, Walther, and Zachau, 
as well as more modern pieces. This 
collection requires technique of inter- 
mediate to advanced grades. Matyas 
Seiber’s Easy Dances, Book II, is a 
collection of modern dance rhythms 
used for instructive purposes. It in- 
cludes a Jazz “Etudiette”, tango, 
novelty-foxtrot, cake-walk, tango-fox, 
blues, foxtrot, and a four-hand cari- 
oca, besides three “old” dances—a 
waltz, polka, and mazurka, On page 
19 the composer gives a little rhyth- 
mic exercise to be tapped out with 
both hands and one foot that will 
drive some purchasers insane, until 
they master it. It is an ingenious de- 
vice. 

Ein Tageslauf (In the Course of a 
Day), a collection of 25 piano pieces 
in all keys by Kathe Volkart-Schlager, 
offers excellent training for young 
pupils. It opens with an easy piece in 
E flat minor that should reassure 
young people who have heard silly 
gossip about the terrors of “sharps 
and flats’. Martin Frey’s Kleine 
Geschichten am Klavier (Little 
Stories at the Piano), a collection of 
25 easy and appealing siiaie reflects 
the spirit of folk song. 

The Telem ann palaemebeeiain, a 
collection of pieces by Georg Philipp 
Telemann assembled’ and edited by 
Otto von Irmer, will interest adults as 
well as children. The dances are de- 
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lightfully fresh; the arias offer ad- 
mirable training in legato and ex- 
pressive phrasing; and the two fugues 
at the end, set for piano duet, are 
masterly for all their simplicity. 

—R. S. 
Ellis B, Kohs Writes 
Chorale-Variations 


Organists in search of contempo- 
rary works that will not put too much 
of a tax upon their technical resources 
or upon the intellectual hardihood of 
their listeners will welcome the Three 
Chorale-Variations on Hebrew Hymns 
by Ellis B. Kohs. These pieces are 
dedicated to Ludwig Altman, who re- 
quested Kohs to compose them and 
first performed them at the convention 
of the American Guild of Organists 
in San Francisco in 1953. The first 
and third chorale-variations are ex- 
tremely compact; the middle one 
gives more extended treatment to the 
tune Rock of Ages (Mo’oz Zur). 
These works are admirably clear in 
design, and their dissonance is so 
logical that even conservative organ- 
ists should not shy away from it. 
Mercury Music Press issues this 
Merrymount Music Press Publica- 
tion. 

—R. S 
Piano Quintet 
By Robert Palmer 


Robert Palmer’s Piano Quintet 
(1950), which has just been issued by 
C. F. Peters, is a solid, serious, and 
emotionally expressive piece of music. 
There was a time, not so long ago 
when it was a grave risk in some 
circles at least for a young composer 
to be any of those things, perhaps 
because they were busily reacting to 
the soggy, pompous, and sentimental 
music of the hopeless imitators of 
nineteenth-century styles who were 
unable to evolve anything of their 
own, 

But Palmer has been able to re- 
main safely within the noble tradition 
that has come down to us from 
Brahms through Hindemith and oth- 
ers, a healthy tradition because it is 
a matter of spirit and purpose and 
not of stylistic rigidity or of a fixed 
musical idiom. The workmanship of 
this Piano Quintet is sound and pains- 
taking; its themes are well adapted to 
their purposes if not particularly strik- 
ing or original; and the whole work 
has vigor of feeling and inventive 
imagination. 

Palmer has given the composition a 
sense of unity through his use of 
closely related thematic materials as 
well as through the development. In 
fact, he has overdone this in the sec- 
ond movement, the Scherzo, which is 
not sufficiently contrasted with the 
compact, tremendously energetic first 
movement. The Aria that follows re- 
tains contrapuntal interest, for all its 
songful melodic lines, and in the terse 
finale we find ourselves once again 
taken up with the driving rhythms 
and intellectually forceful discourse 
of the opening. 

The harmonic idiom of the work is 
freely but logically dissonant, and its 
form is always clear. This Piano 
Quintet should appeal not only to 
concert audiences but to chamber 
musicians who like to play something 
meaty. Palmer has broken no new 
paths, but he has demonstrated his 
ability to write eloquently and_skil- 
fully. 

—R. S. 


Surinach's Ritmo Jondo 
In Original Version 


Carlos Surinach’s three Flamenco 
rhythms, Ritmo Jondo, were first per- 
formed at a concert of percussion 
music at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York, on May 6, 1952. Scored 
for B flat clarinet, B flat trumpet, 
xylophone, tamburo (without snares), 
and timpani, with three hand clappers, 
the music made an immediately fav- 








First Performances in New York Concerts 


Orchestral Works 


Avshalomov, Aaron: Buddha and the Five 
Planets (Little Orchestra Society, Feb. 15) 

Cowell, Henry: Hymn and Fuguing Tune, 
No. 3 (Boston Symphony, Feb. 13) 

Falla, Manuel de: Homages ad York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Feb. 

Hijman, Julius: Symphonic Suite (1938) 
(New Symphony, March 4) 

Stearns, Peter: Toccata for Orchestra 
lias American Artists concert, Feb. 


Cchatkovsky, Peter Ilich: Queen of Spades, 
Suite for Orchestra (New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, Feb. 13) 


Concerted Works 


Hovhaness, Alan: Piano Concerto No. 5 
(National Orchestral Association, Feb. 22) 
ubeau, Jean; Violin Concerto in C ™—5 
(National Orchestral Association, Feb. 

Riegger, Wallingford: Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra (WNYC Manhattan School 
concert, Feb. 17) 


Choral Works 


Kahn, Erich Itor: Three Madrigals (Con- 
cert Choir, Feb. 11) 

Meyerowitz, Jan: The Foolish Virgins (Con- 
cert Choir, Feb. 11) 


Chamber Works 


Antheil, George: Ballet Mécanique (new 
version) (Composers Forum, Feb. 29) 
Apostel, H. E.: Woodwind Quartet (ISCM 
concert, Feb. 21) 

Ben-Haim, Paul: Three Songs without 
Words (Israeli program, Feb. 9) 

wre Stephen: Quartet for Strings 
(NAACC concert, Feb. 20) 

Casanova, André: Concertino for Piano and 
a Instruments (ISCM concert, Feb. 


21) 

Dustin, William: Trio for flute, clarinet and 
bassoon (NAACC concert, Feb. 20) 
Wigglesworth, Frank: Trio for flute, viola 
and guitar (Bennington Composers Con 

ference concert, March 3) 

Wilder, Alec: Quintet for Woodwinds 
Steal American Artists concert, Feb. 
17) 


Songs 

Barab, Seymour: She’s Somewhere in the 
Sunlight Strong (Willie Thomas Jones, 
Feb. 23) 

Berg, Gunnar: Our Revels (Wendell Ander- 
son, Feb. 28) 

Citron, Morton: Aspects of the Rose (Wen- 
dell Anderson, Feb. 28) 

Copland, Aaron: Old American Songs (sec- 
ond set) (Donald Dickson, March 2) 

Jones, Charles: The Happy Life of a 
Country Parson (Willie Thomas Jones, 
Feb. 23) 

Kahn, Erich Itor: Two Psalms (Israeli 
program, Feb. 9) 

Pendleton, Edmund: The Bells (Wendell 
Anderson, Feb. 28) 

Rorem, Ned: The Nightingale (Charlorte 
Holloman, Feb. 25) 

Strauss, Richard: Daphnes Verwandlung, 
Ich Komme, from Daphne (Charloite 
Holloman, Feb. 25) 

Swanson, Howard: In the Time of Silver 
Rain (Charlotte Holloman, Feb. 25) 

Weber, Ben: Four Songs for veice and cello 
(ISCM concert, Feb. 21) 


Violin Works 


Ames, William: Sonata (Bennington Corn- 
posers Conference concert, March 3) 
Dalgleish, James: Ballad (Bennington Com- 
posers Conference concert, March 3) 
Sessions, Roger: Violin Sonata (unaccom 

panied) (ISCM concert, Feb. 21) 
Wilson, Dorothy: Duo (Bennington Com- 
pesers Conference concert, March 3) 


Piano Works 


Dvorkin, Judith: Sonata (Encore concert, 
March 6) 

Mulky, Katherine: Loneliness, from Suive 
in Three Moods (Marian Jersild, Feb. 1°) 


Dance Works 


Dog, Moon: Ne povtne (Donald McKaye 
and company, Feb. 

Levister, Alonzo: Prelude to Action (Dona! 1 
McKavle and company, Feb. 17) 





orable impression not only because of 
its cleverness of orchestration but be- 
cause of its rhythmic vitality and 
musical invention. It has now been 
issued by Associated Music Publishers 
in the original version. 

Ritmo Jondo was ideally suited for 
dance, and the Rothschild Foundation 
commissioned Mr. Surinach to make 
an extended version of the work for 
chamber orchestra, which Doris 
Humphrey used for a dance composi- 
tion of the same title. This was in- 
troduced by José Limén and_ his 
Company with great success and re- 
mains in their repertoire. The suite is 
probably more familiar to music and 
dance lovers %, this form. In both 
versions, Ritmo Jondo is_ brilliant, 
highly enjoyable music of wide ap- 


peal. 
—R. S. 


Walter Piston Writes 
Fourth String Quartet 


One could quote almost any passage 
from Walter Piston’s String Quartet 
No. 4 in a treatise on the art of quar- 
tet writing. This does not mean that 
the work, recently issued in study 
score form by Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, is merely academic. But it 
reveals a truly classic economy, clar- 
ity, and harmony of elements. Piston’s 
great contrapuntal skill does not lead 
him into an overemphasis of this as- 
pect of the texture at the expense of 
others. The first movement, paricu- 
larly, reminds one of Mozart in its 
deceptively smooth and simple flow. 
The richness of the voice-weaving is 
concealed by art, not flaunted ostenta- 
tiously. Again in the third movement, 
an enchanting Scherzo, the music 
dances along so gaily that the imita- 
tions seem spontaneous, as cach voice 
takes up the subject. Piston is always 
happiest in his chamber works, and 
this quartet will serve admirably as 
a model for young composers as well 
as in its role as a concert work of 
high quality. 

—R. S. 


Associated Music Announces 
Grasso Appointment 


Benjamin V. Grasso has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of Associated 


Music Publishers, Inc. A member cf 
the board of directors of the Music 
Educators National Conference and 
of the executive committee of the 
Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion, Mr. Grasso will organize and 
expand the music education activities 
of Associated. Mr. Grasso was form- 
erly educational director of 4G. 
Schirmer, Inc. 


NAACC Presents 
Readings of New Works 


An orchestral reading concert has 
been added to the series of five pro 
grams given each year by the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors. The first, at the 
National Arts Club in New York on 
Feb. 27, enlisted the co-operation of 
the New Symphony, Maurice Bonney, 
conductor, for the first performances 
of works by Olga Gratch, Charles 
Haubiel, J. D. Robb, Paul Sorel, and 
Irwin Swack. A new chapter of the 
association has been formed in Indi 
ana by Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of 
the Indianapolis Symphony. 


Oklahoma City Conductor 
Receives NMC Citation 


The National Music Council has 
awarded its Conductor Citation for 
the 1952-53 season to Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony. This citation is given 
each year to a conductor of a major 
symphony orchestra for the presen- 
tation, in the orchestra’s home city, 
of important American compositions. 


Two Premieres 


In Opera Workshop Bill 


On April 6 and 7 the opera de- 
partment of the Greenwich House 
Music School will give the first per- 
formances of Martin Kalmanoff’s A 
Quiet Game of Cribbage, described as 
a short operatic satire, and the New 
York premiere of Ponchielli’s Cupid 
Has the Last Word (ll parlatore 
eterno). The one-act Italian comedy, 
with libretto by Antonio Ghislanzoni, 
will be sung in an English adapta- 
tion by Richard Hecht. Henry Bloch 
will conduct. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Composers Connor 


Jacques de Menasce has been in- 
yited by the International Conference 
of Contemporary Music, being held in 
Rome next month, to give a joint reci- 
tal there with the tenor Hughes 
Cuénod, who will sing the composer's 
song cycle Outrenuit. His Perpetuum 
Mobile, for piano, is included in Jac- 
queline Blancard’s programs during her 
current European tour. De Menasce 
has also been honored by the French 
Government, which presented him with 
the Cross of the Legion d’honneur at 
ceremonies in New York on Feb. 7. 
r A new composition by Rebert 
Russell Bennett written especially for 
the Columbia Concert Trio will be in- 
cluded by the ensemble on all its pro 
crams for its tour this season. The 
work is entitled Four Dances... . 
Leonard Bernstein has been signed by 
S P. Eagle to compose and conduct 
the music for the film On the Water- 
ont, directed in New York by Elia 

zan. The film score is the first that 

rnstein has consented to write. 


— 


. . 
Several American composers will be 
presented in campus music festivals 
ing held this month at Arkansas 
ate Teachers College, Oberlin Con- 
s rvatory, and the University of Wis- 
consin, The Arkansas college’s Festival 
c Fine Arts, at the end of the month, 
\ 
a 


nh=a-A 


ll present the premieres of a new 

amber opera, Petruchio, by Howard 
Groth and the Second Trio of Robert 
Stewart, both of the school’s music 
department. Works by David Dia- 
mond, Norman Dello Joio, Walter 
Piston, Vincent Persichetti, Walter 
Aschaffenburg, Quincy Porter, Roger 
Sessions, Joseph Wood, Charles Ives, 
Aaron Copland and Normand Lock- 
wood will be heard in Oberlin’s fourth 
festival of contemporary music being 
held from March 11 to 14. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is sponsoring a 
three-day festival devoted to the works 
of Ernst Krenek beginning March 14. 
The composer will be on hand to con- 
duct and participate in the perform- 
ances by student and faculty groups. 

Krenek has recently completed both 
the libretto and music for an opera 
called Pallas Athene weint, or Pallas 
Athene cries, which deals with the 
collapse of democracy in Athens after 
the Peloponnesian War.) 

. 7 . 

In its concerts of March 4 and 5 the 
Philadelphia Orchestra was heard un- 
der Eugene Ormandy in the premiere 
of Richard Yardumian's Armenian 
Suite and the first local performances 
of Guillaume Landré's Symphony No. 
3 and Gian-Carlo Menoftti's Piano 
Concerto. Rudolf Firkusny was solo- 
ist . . . Philadelphians also heard the 
American radio premiere of Raimund 
Weissensteiner's Seventh Symphony 
over the city’s station WFLN. The 
performance was made available on 
a tape recording made in Vienna by 
the Vienna Symphony, with the com- 
peser conducting. . . . Among the new 
works offered by New York’s WNYC 
during its recent American Music Fes- 
tival were an opera by Ernest Kanitz 
entitled Kumana and a Song, Willie 
Brewed A Peck O’Maut, by Paul 
Hastings Allen. 

. 


The last work of Sergei Prokofieff, 
the ballet Stone Flower, réceived its 
first performance in Moscow’s Bolshoi 
Theatre on Feb. 12. 

. . . 

Works by composers of the Central 
New York area were plaved by the 
Krasner Music Ensemble on Feb. 18 
in a concert forum presented by the 
Syracuse Friends Chamber Music. 
Ernst Bacon and George Mulfinger 
joined the composers represented — 
Harold Cook, Joseph McGrath, 
Robert Palmer, Arthur Frackenpohl, 
Franklin Morris, David Johnson, and 
Morris Mamorsky—for the discussion 


March, 1954 


chat followed the performance of their 
works. ... New officers of the re- 
cently reorganized Composers Group 
of New York City are Eidin Burton, 
president; William Ames, vice presi- 
dent; Adelaide Thomas Eakin, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Cecile Hindman, 
historian. 
. . . 


Julius Hegyi led the Abilene Sym- 
phony in the first performance of 
Grant Fletcher's Nocturne for or- 
chestra on Feb. 25. Fletcher’s A Rhap- 
sody of Dances was performed by the 
Amherst (N. Y.) Symphony under 
Joseph Wincenc earlier last month. 
... Theodor Berger's The Legend 
of the Noble Knight was introduced 
in this country by the Miami Sym- 
phony, John Bitter, conductor, in its 
March 7 and 8 concerts. A descriptive 
work making extensive use of wood- 
winds, drums, and brasses, the Legend 
avoids modulation, remaining in the 
key of C major throughout. 


Contests 





3USONI Prize. Auspices: Busoni Mu- 
sic Festival. Aug. 25 to Sept. 5. 
Open to pianists of any nationality 
Award: 500,000 lire and concert en- 
gagements in Italy. Address: State 
Conservatory C. Monteverdi, Bol- 
zano, Italy. 

LouIsVILLE PHILHARMONIC STUDENT 
CoMPposITION COMPETITION. For or- 
chestral works, not exceeding 
fifteen minutes in length. Open to 
American student composers not 
older than 35 years of age. Win- 
ning works will be performed by 
the Louisville Philharmonic. Dead- 
line: May 1. Address: Louisville 
Philharmonic, 830 S. Fourth St., 
Louisville 3. 


Winner of the first prize in the 1933 
3usoni competition was Ella Gold- 
stein, of New York. Another Amer- 
ican, Wladimir Havsky, also of New 
York, placed fourth .. . The Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air, which 
has auditioned operatic singers in New 
York since 1935, will initiate a series 
of regional boards to hear young ar- 
tists in other parts of the country. 
Cities under consideration at this time 
are Minneapolis, St. Paul, Memphis, 
Atlanta, and New Orleans. Promising 
singers will be screened by the central 
selection board of the Metropolitan, 
which chooses the singers heard on 
Auditions of the Air. 


West Coast Festival 
To Honor Columbia 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF.—The first 
annual Pacific Coast Festival and In- 
stitute will be presented in Santa Bar- 
bara from June 24 to July 4. Festival 
programs wil be given in co-operation 
with the Columbia University Bicen- 
tennial Committee, paying tribute to 
the New York educational center on 
the occasion of its 200th anniversary 
celebration. 

Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, and Walter 
Hendl, musical director of the Dallas 
Symphony, will conduct a chamber 
orchestra composed of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony members. The first 
musicians engaged thus far, Leighton 
Rollins, director of the festival, has 
announced that the Santa Barbara 
group is concluding arrangements to 
bring six or eight leaders in the arts 
and other fields to lecture on Man’s 
Right to Knowledge and Free Use 
Thereof, theme of the Columbia bi- 
centennial. 





Ernest Bloch 


Bloch, Avshalomov 
Win Critics’ Awards 


Ernest Bloch was named winner of 
two of the three awards voted this 
year by the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle. The award for the most out- 
standing orchestral work performed 
for the first time in New York during 
the year 1953 went to Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso No. 2, which was intro- 
duced locally by the Boston Symphony 
under Charles Munch on Dec. 2. The 
chamber-music award was won by 
the composer’s Third String Quartet, 
performed by the Griller Quartet last 
March. (His Second Quartet was 
voted the best chamber work of 1946- 
47.) This was the first time since the 
New York critics began making 
awards in 1942 that a single composer 
had been honored in two categories 
in one year. 

The Circle’s third award went to 
Jacob Avshalomov’s Tom O’Bedlam, 
as the outstanding new choral work 
of the year. It was sung by the Col- 
legiate Chorale under Robert Shaw 
in its Dec. 15 concert, winning the 
composer his first Circle award. No 
awards were made for opera or dance 
music. 

The Bloch concerto won the orches- 
tral award on the critics’ second bal- 
lot; its competitors on the first bal- 
lot were Ernst Toch’s Second Sym- 
phony, Nicolai Lopatnikeff’s Concer- 
tino, and Howard Shapero’s Classical 
Symphony. In the choral category, the 
other work voted on was Arthur 
Honegger’s Danse des Morts. 

The first ballot in voting the cham- 
ber-music award listed Henri Sau- 
guet’s String Quartet No. 2, Elliott 
Carter’s Quartet (1951), and _ the 
Quartet No. 1 of Irving Fine, in ad- 
dition to the Bloch work. 


San Francisco 


(Continued from page 4) 
Oberon, Dvorak’s New World Sym- 


phony, Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite, and 3orodin’s Polovtzian 
Dances. Chairman Boone promised 


more such concerts in return for 
membership with the foundation. Also 
present at this function was J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of the Symphony 
Association, who told his fellow busi- 
ness men that while he did not ride 
the city’s cable cars, he was more than 
happy to pay the taxes to keep them 
running. 

Georg Solti concluded his guest 
appearances with the orchestra in late 
January with performances of the 
Overture to Verdi's La Forza del 
Destino, Hindemith’s Symphony in E 
flat, and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. 

Mr. Jorda took over the following 
week, making the orchestra tone sing 
freely and richly in the Weber Over- 
ture, Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 


Barber’s Essay for Orchestra (a first 
time here), and Moussorgsky’s Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition. Jorda is un- 
questionably a highly gifted, intensely 
musical conductor who elicits beauti- 
ful sounds from the ensemble without 
sacrifice of vitality. He returned for 
more concerts later in the season 

William Steinberg, on two-week 
leave from Pittsburgh, returned to the 
San Francisco podium for the week- 
ends of Feb. 11 and 18 He has 
gained considerably since he last con 
ducted symphonic music for us. A 
bit heavy handed, and a bit earth 
bound in the Mahler First Symphony, 
he nevertheless gave it an interesting 
performance. His Beethoven had dra 
matic impact and a nicely sculptured 
musical line 

As soloist in his first concerts, Mr 
Steinberg had Michael Rabin, whx 
raced through the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto with remarkable virtuosity 
leaving musical refinements by the 
wayside except in the slow movement, 
in which he achieved a tender, song 
like quality 

Notable recitals were those of Ru 
dolf Firkusny and Joseph Szigeti, 
both in the Veterans’ Auditorium on 
Spencer Barefoot’s Celebrity Series 
The pianist included an_ interesting 
Scherzo by the young San Francisco 
composer-pianist Richard Cumming, 
but his piece de resistance was the 
Moussorgsky Pictures at an Exhibi 
tion. Mr, Firkusny’s presentation was 
exciting and had more humor than 
pianists usually find in it. The audi 
ence was moved to cheers 

Mr. Szigeti proved that true beauty 
never stales, giving superb perform 
ances Of sonatas by Tartini, Proko- 
fieff, Beethoven, and Bach, and five 
Songs Without Words by Prokofieft 

Marjory M. FisHer 
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Adam and Eve 


by ERNST BACON 
Med. Gm d-f (V 1842) 50 
Low Bm b-d (V 1843) 50 


Steal Away 

by HALL JOHNSON 
Med. G d-e (V 1221) 50 
Ride On, King Jesus 


by HALL JOHNSON 
Med. Eb (V 2131) 60 
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Antheil Ballet Mecanique Revived 
In Los Angeles Concert of ISCM 


Los Angeles 

UDICE SHAPIRO, long and 
Hixon known for her en- 
semble and quartet work here- 
abouts, made her first appearance as 
violin soloist with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic at the concerts of Feb. 
18 and 19, replacing Arthur Gru- 
miaux. Miss Shapiro’s exquisite sense 
of style, her rhythmic vitality and 
sensitive tone were revealed in full 
stature in Mozart’s Concerto No. 3 
in G major. It was violin playing of 


a high order. She was equally suc- 
cessful in the rhapsodic manner of 
Bloch’s Nigun. John Barnett, the as- 
sociate conductor, led the week’s con- 
certs, offering well-projected accounts 
of Barber’s School for Scandal Over- 
ture, Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody 
No. 2, and the Ravel-Moussorgsky 
Pictures at an Exhibition. 

Alicia de Larrocha, a young Span- 
ish pianist, was heard for the first 
time in this country at the concerts 
of Feb. 11 and 12, Alfred Wallen- 
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Manhattan School of Music 


JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 7 TO JULY 30, 1954 


BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 
MUSIC DEGREES 


Master in Music Education 


For information write to 


Registrar 
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New York 29, N. Y. 
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Attend FIVE Great Music Festivals on ONE exciting trip 
Salzburg © Bayreuth ¢ Edinburgh © Lucerne Glyndebourne 


20 performances at these Festivals and Europe's foremost music centers — London, 
Paris, Munich, Darmstadt, Vienna, Verona — are included in the 


STUDY TOUR ON MUSIC IN EUROPE 


sponsored by Philadelphia Musical Academy 
Tour leader: Dr. Julius Hijman, pianist and composer 


all-inclusive price, New York to New York 
$1,125.00 


for detailed information call or write: 
Association for Academic Travel Abroad, Inc. 


f 40 £. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
PPOPILILOLILIDPD 6 9 FOOD nes —_ 


MU 8-6747 














WORKSHOP IN CHORAL ART 


ROBERT SHAW—Performance Technique 
JULIUS HERFORD—Analytical Studies 
MACK HARRELL—Guest Lecturer 


Integrated with Summer Festival of San Diego Symphony 


JULY 6 — AUGUST 17 
Inquiries: Dept. Of Music, State College, San Diego 14, Calif. 








WILFRED PELLETIER—Orchestra 
ROSE BAMPTON—Voice 
DR. CLARENCE ADLER—Piano 





DEERWOOD-ADIRONDACK 
MUSIC CENTER 


_ Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y. The world’s leading sum- 
mer music and dance colony for undergraduate level students— 
combining the best in artistic experience and exhilarating outdoor life. 


WORLD RENOWNED FACULTY INCLUDES: 


DONALD McKAYLE—Modern Dance & Ballet 


New York State Regents credits. Coed—Juniors (9-12), Seniors (13-18 , College and 
Adult Divisions. Chorus, Orchestra, Chamber Music, Opera Workshop: Mp colles Mod- 
ern Dance and Ballet, Art. Sports, canoe and mountain trips. Excellent food. Catalog. 


SHERWOOD KAINS, DEPT. A, BOX 24, WAYNE, PA. 


LOUIS PERSINGER—Violin 
ROLF PERSINGER—Violin, Viola 
SHERWOOD KAINS—Chorus 


TELEPHONE WAYNE 3035 
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stein conducting. Mozart’s A Major 
Concerto was cleanly played, with 
much grace and admirable sensitive- 
ness for melodic values. In a differ- 
ent metier, Miss De Larrocha was 
successful in capturing the requisite 
gradations of color for the obbligato 
of Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain. Novelties on the program 
were an Elegie and Dance by Eugene 
Zador, Hungarian-born composer now 
a resident of Los Angeles. These 
were brightly colored miniatures, 
deftly orchestrated. Mr. Wallenstein 
opened the program with the Overture 
to Mozart’s The Abduction from the 
Seraglio and closed with unusually 
effective readings of Albeniz’ Triana 
and Fete Day in Seville, in the Arbos 
transcriptions. 

Viadimir Golschmann was guest 
conductor at the concerts of Jan. 28 
and 29. For a novelty he introduced 
Tansman’s Magellan’s Voyage, a six 
movement “suite in the Spanish man- 
ner”. The color and mood painting 
were delicately accomplished, but the 
musical substance was none too im- 
pressive. Otherwise Mr. Golschmann 
offered routined and well-polished in- 
terpretations of Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s La Mer, and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Francesca da Rimini. 

Michael Rabin made his second ap- 
pearance as soloist with the orchestra 
at the concerts of Feb. 4 and 5, play- 
ing Wieniawski’s seldom-heard Vio- 
lin Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor. 
The enormous technical difficulties 
were disposed of with consummate 
ease, and the young virtuoso’s fervor 
brought a measure of warmth and 
musical interest to the piece. Mr. 
Wallenstein conducted, giving the first 
local hearing of Norman Dello Joio’s 
Epigraph, an expressive work of le- 
gitimate emotional] content. Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz Overture and a 
broadly conceived reading of Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony were also 
included on the program. 

Walter Piston’s Symphony No. 4 
received first local hearings in the 
Philharmonic concerts of Jan. 14 
and 15. While the fourth movement 
seemed a trifle weak in comparison 
with the three that had gone before, 
the seriousness of the music, and its 
unerring craftsmanship and_ sincerity 
of expression, made a deep impres- 
sion upon all listeners in a perform- 
ance that seemingly realized all the 
possibilities of the score. Erica Mo- 
rini was the soloist, playing the 
Glazounoff Violin Concerto in a man- 
ner that indicated a new-found ma- 
turity in the controlled intensity of 
her art. The program began with 
Bach’s C Major Toccata, in the 
Weiner orchestration, and ended with 
Kavel’s La Vaise, both brilliantly ne- 
gotiated. 


Danco in Wozzeck Excerpts 


Curiously enough, for an audience 
that does not take too kindly to con- 
temporary music, three excerpts from 
Berg’s Wozzeck, with Suzanne Danco 
singing the soprano solo, became one 
of the most popular items on the pro- 
grams of Jan. 7 and 8, Mr. Wallen- 
stein conducting. Miss Danco had 
earlier won warm approval for her 
splendid musicianship and skilled vocal 
resources in Schubert’s Offertorium 
No. 1, Op. 46, and Mozart’s Exsul- 
tate, Jubilate. The novelty of the oc- 
casion was Gottfried von Einem’s Ca- 
priccio for Orchestra, a lively, listen- 
able piece that created a desire to 
know more of this composer’s work. 
Schumann’s Fourth Symphony was 
given a particularly ardent and lyrical 
reading by the conductor. The pro- 
gram also included Beethoven’s Corio- 
lanus Overture and the Brahms- 
Dvorak Hungarian Dances Nos. 17 
to 21. 

Twenty-seven years after it created 
one of the major musical scandals of 
the century, George Antheil’s Ballet 
Mécanique was heard again at a con- 
cert of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music in UCLA's 
Royce Hall on Feb. 21. For the oc- 
casion the composer had revised the 


score, eliminating the player piano and 
reducing the eight pianos to four and 
the four xylophones to two. All the 
extensive percussion apparatus re- 
mains, including electric bells and air- 
plane propellers (which failed to work 
in this performance but were not 
missed in the general uproar). 
While the energetic rhythmic life 
of the piece holds the attention for a 
time, it is all so drawn out that mo- 
notony soon prevails. The work has 
little more interest now than a his- 
torical exhibit. Robert Craft con- 
ducted. Lukas Foss and Leon Stein 
gave a forceful reading of Alexei 
Haieff’s attractive Sonata for two 
pianos (1946), and Mr. Foss con- 
ducted his A Parable of Death, heard 
for the first time locally, with the 
Pomona College Glee Clubs; Richard 
Robinson, tenor; and Marvin Hayes, 
narrator. Though the work is a mov- 
ing one, it lost something of its true 
value in a chamber-orchestra_ reduc- 
tion of the original score that in- 
cluded an electric organ, which stub- 
bornly refused to blend either with 
the voices or the other instruments. 


Villa-Lobos Conducts 


Heitor Villa-Lobos appeared wit! 
the Los Angeles Chamber Symphor 
on Jan. 12 in a program of his ow 
compositions—with the exception « 
a Variaciones Concertantes by_ tl 
Argentinian composer Alberto Gin: 
stera. Unhappily none of the Ville- 
Lobos works seemed to justify their 
composer’s vast reputation. Sinfoni- 
etta No. 1, dedicated to the memory 
of Mozart, is a diffuse piece that min- 
gles a couple of Mozart themes wit! 
about all the familiar kinds of 
contemporary idiom. Overture de 
l'Homme Tell evoked the usual titters 
by quoting the finale of the William 
Tell Overture but is otherwise negli- 
gible. Momoprecoce, a fantasy for 
piano and orchestra based on themes 
from the composer’s Carnival of the 
Brazilian Children, is scarcely more 
than a succession of rather trifling 
short pieces loosely bound together. 
The piano part was expertly played 
by Maxim Schapiro. The Ginastera 
piece was not precisely profound, but 
it had some attractive ideas, and it 
was imaginatively orchestrated. 

An entire program of the compo- 
sitions of Anton Webern was given 
at the Evenings on the Roof program 
of Feb. 8. Works performed included 
the Five Sacred Songs, Op. 15; the 
Four Pieces for violin and piano, Op. 
7; the Three Little Pieces for cello 
and piano, Op. 11; and the Concerto 
for Nine Instruments, Op. 24. Rob- 
ert Craft conducted with great skill, 
and Grace-Lynn Martin sang the 
songs with remarkable security. But 
the affected monotony and precious- 
ness of this twelve-tone music seemed 
hardly worth so much trouble. 

At the Roof concert of Feb. 1, 
Georgia Laster, soprano, with Wesley 
Kuhnle at the piano, sang with fine 
diversity of style a program of works 
by Purcell and Copland. Harpsichord 
pieces by Sweelinck and Purcell were 
played by Mr. Kuhnle. 

Egon Wellesz’s Quartet No. 6, a 
well-constructed work of rather con- 
servative style, was given a first local 
performance by the American Art 
Quartet at the Music Guild concert 
of Feb. 15. 

Evenings on the Roof, in collabora- 
tion with the University of Southern 
California School of Music, also 
sponsored a program of compositions 
by Ingolf Dahl in Bovard Audi- 
torium on Jan. 11. Dahl, a member 
of the school’s faculty, recently re- 
turned from a year’s work abroad on 
a Guggenheim fellowship. A highly 
expert but rather intermittently com- 
municative contemporary idiom was 
revealed in Music for Brass Instru- 
ments; a Sonata Seria, for piano 
solo, played by the composer; a Con- 
certo a Tre, for clarinet, violin and 
cello; and a Concerto for Saxophone 
and Wind Orchestra, with William 
Ulyate as soloist and Mr. Dahl con- 
ducting. 


( Ormi<s 


—ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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San Antonio Hears Initial Otello 
In Tenth Annual Opera Festival 


San Antonio 


HE San Antonio Symphony 
(["seciew opened its tenth annual 

Grand Opera Festival with 
Verdi’s Otello on Feb. 6, introducing 
this work to local audiences. Ramon 
Vinay in the title role sang with con- 
viction and gave an intense portrayal. 
Giuseppe Valdengo was Iago. Herva 
Nelli was a visual and vocal “delight as 
Desdemona, and Leslie Chabay con- 
tributed some fine singing in the role of 
Cassio. George Tallone, the Roderigo ; 
Lloyd Harris, the Montano; William 
Wilderman, the Lodovico ; and Mary 
Kreste, the Emilia, completed the uni- 
formly superb cast. 

Special honors go to Victor Ales- 
sandro, the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor, who maintained a nice balance 
between the singers and instrumen- 
talists. The production was staged 
by Anthony Stivanello, with stunning 
sets by Peter Wolf Associates. The 
chorus was directed by Charles Stone. 

A second Verdi opera, La Traviata, 
followed on Feb. 7. Nadine Conner, 
substituting for Dorothy Kirsten, cre- 
ated a convincing Violetta and sang 
the role impeccably. The Alfredo of 
Jan Peerce and the Germont of Rob- 
ert Weede were both warm and per- 
suasive. Mary Kreste made a splen- 
did Flora and Annina. Other roles 
were taken by Messrs. Harris, Wil- 
derman, Chabay, and Tallone. 

The third offering was Madama 
Butterfly, on Saturday evening, Feb. 
10. Victoria de los Angeles made her 
local debut in the title role and cap- 
tivated the audience with her ex- 
quisite, pure lyric voice. Brian Sulli- 
van was the excellent Pinkerton, and 
Mr. Valdengo the Sharpless. Thelma 
Altman sang a glowing Suzuki. 

Carmen, the last of the four operas 
presented in the San Antonio festival, 
drew a capacity audience of 6,700. The 
high standards set by the Traviata 
and Butterfly productions were equaled 
in this performance of the Bizet op- 
era. Risé Stevens sang the role of 
Carmen with beauty of tone and 
strength of characterization. 

Ramon Vinay as Don Jose brought 
intensity to that role. Dorothy 
Warenskjold, a newcomer to this city, 
was an appealing Micaéla and liter- 
ally brought down the house with her 
beautiful singing in the third act. 
Frank Guarrera was the popular 
Toreador, and Mr. Wilderman, who 
had appeared previously only in minor 
roles, gave adequate proof as Zuniga 


that he was able to handle more im- 
portant assignments. Lloyd Harris 
was not at his best as Morales and 
Dancairo. Leslie Chabay, Thelma 
Altman, and Mary Jane Kemp were 
excellent in their lesser roles. The 
dancers were directed by Ruth Mat- 
lock. The San Antonio Symphony, 
under Mr. Alessandro, performed with 
its usual dependability. 

—HELEN SEAGLE 


Golschmann Returns 
To St. Louis Orchestra 


St. Louts.—Returning from a per- 
sonal tour last month, Vladimir 
Golschmann again took up the reins 
of the St. Louis Symphony, offering 
solo performances by Leonard Pen- 
nario, Nathan Milstein, and the flutist 
Albert Tipton. All performed in 
their accustomed major-league man- 
ner, though in the case of Mr. Pen- 
nario, less virtuosity and more mu- 
sicianship would have been preferred. 
Mr. Golschmann and the orchestra 
were sensitive, discriminating accom- 
panists. 

Earlier, during the Christmas sea- 
son, the orchestra was joined by the 
St. Louis Bach Chorus, William 
Heyne, director, in a performance of 
Bach’s Magnificat and a candlelight 
carol program. The Bach chorus was 
well trained and showed the results 
of hard work under Mr. Heyne in 
their distinguished performance. So- 
loists were Beverly Sills, soprano; 
Jean Handzlik, contralto; John Dru- 
ary, tenor; and Morley Meredith, 
bass. 

Mr. Golschmann is to be com- 
mended for the continuation of a pol- 
icy that is to bring the local audience 
a number of new works throughout 
the season. In recent concerts he has 
offered Milhaud’s Suite Francaise and 
Toch’s Big Ben, a variation fantasy 
on the Westminster Chimes, which 
reaches a high degree of orchestral 
color through its clever orchestration 
and intricate counterpoint. 

Other concerts have included a per- 
formance of Messiah by the St. Louis 
Choral Society under Walter H. Kap- 
pesser; a recital by Eugene Conley, 
under the sponsorship of Community 
Concerts; a recital by Toshiya Eto, 
under Civic auspices; and an unusual 
program by Polly Hitchcock, mezzo- 
soprano, in the Washington Univer- 
sity Series. —Swney TowERMAN 





IN ARKANSAS ORCHESTRAL PROGRAM 


Backstage following a concert of the St. Louis Symphony in Little Rock 

are, om the Lay Mary Linus Adamson, honorary president of the Little 

Rock C rt Association; Viadimir Golschmann, conductor of 

the orchestra; tog Meudry, contralto, who gave a recital for the Pine 

Bluff Community Concert Association; and James de la Fuente, violin 
soloist with the orchestra 
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The 


Norrotk Music SCHOOL 


of Yale University 
(Ellen Battell Stoeckel Trust) 


at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


(1300 ft. elevation) 
JUNE 17— JULY 28 


For information write: 


BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, Sprague Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 








"A Summer Workshop for Singers” 


ADIRONDACK STUDIO OF SONG 


on 180 acre estate at Diamond Pt., Lake George, N. Y. 
July | CONCERT « OPERA * LIGHT OPERA © ORATORIO 
to Faculty, Johnston, Maison, Tarrasch, Mme. Gauthier, 


September 4 Wilson, Sacco, Fink. 


Write to Donald Johnston, Director, Studio of Song, 
850 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 








Aspen, Colorado 
JUNE 28 - AUGUST 28, 1954 
Outstanding artist faculty in all departments 
ASPEN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Catalog on request. Address: Genevieve Lyngby, 
Rm. 501-38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 6 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 50. 


Dormitories for Women. Cotates on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








Peabody Conservatory of Music 


REGINALD STEWART, Director © Summer Session—June 28-August 7 
Complete musical training In all branches for the beginner or advanced student. Composition, 
music therapy, sacred music, concert career, Scholarships available. Virtuoso, B u 

Teacher’s Certificate. Specializing in preparation of orchestral musicians with Music’ Education 
background. Member NASM, Dormitory facilities for men and women. 


REGISTRAR—17 E. MT. VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








July 12 to Sept. 5, 1954 
M R ENSEMBLE PLAYING FOR 
STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONALS 
SCHOOL of MUSIC Faculty: Herman BUSCH, Rudolf SERKIN, 
moval MOYSE, Blanche MOYSE, Louis 


li ALIMIR 
in the hills near Brattleboro, Vermont are SE, Claude “use sods 


Address all enquiries to Blanche Moyse, Exec. Director, Brattleboro, Vt. 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A distinguished professional school of music and the allied arts. 

Degree courses with majors in Piano, Voice, Orchestral Instruments, 
Composition, Music Education 

Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association 

of Schools of Music 

Catalog will be sent on request 


Write Dept. MA Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma. 
Individual and Class lesseas. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


76th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 


BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with music major 





RE 7-5751 




















PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Institution of Higher Learning 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
Veteran’s Work on credit basis 
Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Cleveland Institate of Music 











WARD LEWIS, Acting Direc Bachelor of Music, Master ef Music, 
3411 Euclid hve. Cleveland 2 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Coscation’” 
Member of N.A.S.M (*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ. ) 








DILLER UAILE “tz. 


Courses In Musiclanship, Sight Singing & Ear Training, Keyboard Harmeny, etc, Plane + Professionals 
e Amateurs « Teacher Training 66 East 80th Street, New York 2 BU 68-1068 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


Intersession—June 1 to July 10 
Summer Session—July 12 to August 21 


« 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Strings — George Bornoft 
Bands — Lee Chrisman 
Orchestra — Francis Findlay 
Choral — Allen Lannom 
Musicology — Karl Geiringer 
Composition — Hugo Norden 


UNDERGRADUATE and 
GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 


For further information, write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


25 BLAGDEN STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 77th Year 
216 South 20th Street 
Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent Faculty 
Expert Child Training 
Complete Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 








Blence Dimitri 
SAROYA-ONOFREI 
Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 








RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Fer many years Pocuty, satmnerd Seheol of Musle 


L AGAD, OF MUSI LONDON 
gouMeiA URIVERSITY, ni Le 
PLAGE, N.Y. 








ADELINA P. 


VALDANE 


Veice - Coaching - Speech 
New York 
160 W. 73rd Si. 


1714 i St. 
TR 7-7141 and TR 7-6700 


Ri 6-2757 


MEISLE 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association 
Teacher of Singing 
333 W. 57th St.,NewYork19 CO5-5329 






































WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Teleph : TRafalgar 4-2810 














JASCHA 


RUSHKIN 


Voice teacher of 
ETTORE PONNO—Leading tenor, San Carlo, Naples 
FRANK PALUMBO—Baritone, San Francisco Opera 
Studie: 258 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 25, UN, 4-4006 
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Saskatoon Symphony Has Provided Music 
In Canadian Wheat Belt for 22 Years 


By A. H. WALLS 


Saskatoon, Canada 
r YHE Saskatoon Symphony is one 
of the few full symphonic en- 
sembles on the North American 
continent that is self-supporting. The 
orchestra not only pays its way 
through the seasonal concerts, buys 
new instruments each year, pays its 
conductor and members, and engages 
local and visiting guest artists, but it 
also ends each year with a comfort- 
able balance. 

This season the prairie orchestra 
celebrated its 22nd year of existence. 
In its 22 years it has grown from 
approximately twenty musicians to 
sixty. What the orchestra has meant 
to Saskatoon and its district in terms 
of musical education cannot be meas- 
ured. 

Saskatoon is in the heart of Sas- 
katchewan, known as the “hub of the 
Canadian wheat belt”. Until a few 
years ago it was more or less isolated 
from the outside musical world, and 
therefore its citizens felt compelled 
to make their own music. As the in- 
flux of Europeans to the prairies en- 
riched Canadian culture, music also 
benefited. Efficient music teachers be- 
came established in the city, and today 
their pupils, as well as the orchestra, 
have won it a high place in Canadian 
music circles. 

For 22 years the Saskatoon Sym- 
phony has each season presented tour 

r five programs devoted to the stand- 
ard orchestral repertoire. Visitors 
have expressed surprise that a city of 
this size (55,000) should possess a 
symphony orchestra and one that had 
attained such a fine quality in per- 
formance, particularly where an itin- 
erant population exists. 

Of prime importance to the orches- 
tra’s success is the inestimable con- 
tribution made by its members over 
the years. Apart from time and talent 
so freely given, they have for the 
most part handled all the orchestra’s 
finances, and through their efforts, the 
orchestral society now possesses in- 
struments valued at many thousands 
of dollars. 


How Orchestra Was Founded 


Arthur Collingwood, later dean of 
the college of music of the University 
of Saskatchewan, in Saskatoon, 
founded the orchestra back in 1931. 
He secured some professional players 
who with a number of amateur mu- 
sicians were welded into a competent 
orchestra through funds provided by 
the Carnegie Foundation. 

Each successive year saw the or- 
chestra grow in numbers, and more 
ambitious works could be undertaken. 
Mr. Collingwood proved a tower of 
strength; he was a hard driver, with 
a mixture of sarcasm and wit. How- 
ever, he drew around him a group of 
local musicians, and his influence is 
still felt in the orchestra. In those 
early days many citizens attended con- 
certs because it was “the thing to do”. 
Today those once unwilling listeners 
are the orchestra’s most staunch sup- 
porters. 

One of the prime motives of the 
orchestra was on every occasion pos- 
sible to have young musicians per- 
form as guest artists, to give them 
valuable experience otherwise unavail- 
able. The younger element, the stu- 
dent, is also given first consideration 
for a large block of cheaper season 
tickets in addition to the orchestra’s 
occasional concerts in the schools. 

In 1947 the Saskatoon Rotary Club 
decided to lend an official hand and, 
as sponsors, relieved the orchestra 


members of some of their financial 
burden. From Convocation Hall the 
concerts moved to the ballroom of 
Bessborough Hotel, allowing for a 
much larger audience. But ticket sales 
grew to such an extent that it was 
necessary to move again, this time to 
the Capitol Theatre. Today the thea- 
tre’s 1,400 seats are always filled. 

Some of this enthusiastic response 
is due to the founding of a new or- 
ganization called The Friends of the 
Orchestra. It was formed by men 
and women, long supporters, who de- 
cided not just to sit back and enjoy 
good music but to contribute to the 
orchestra in some tangible way. 

When Mr. Collingwood _ retired 
from his university post in 1947, his 
successor as conductor of the orches- 
tra was J. D. Macrae. For the past 
three years Victor Kviesis has been 
conductor. Today, full symphonic 
works are anything but rare, and local 
and visiting artists are customary pro- 
gram features. 

The composition of the orchestra 
(about half its members belong to the 
local musicians’ union) is as cosmo- 
politan as the Dominion of Canada 
itself. Many nationalities are repre- 
sented, and to keep the record straight, 
its president is a Welshman. 


Premiere Among Works 
Listed by City Opera 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany will open its spring season on 
March 25 with a revival of Richard 
Strauss’s Salome. During its six- 
week stand at the City Center, the 
company will also present one world 
premiere and two operas new to its 
repertory. 

Joseph Rosenstock, general director 
of the New York City Opera, has 
confirmed an announcement previously 
made by the League of Composers 
that Aaron Copland’s new opera, The 
Tender Land, would be given its first 
performances by that organization. 
April 1 has been set as the date of 
the premiere. The work will be staged 
by Jerome Robbins, associate artistic 
director of the New York City Ballet, 
and the scenery and costumes will be 
by Oliver Smith. Thomas Schippers 
will conduct. 

Jerome Kern's Showboat will join 
the company’s repertory on April 8, 
using the settings designed by Howard 
Bay for its second revival at the 
Ziegfeld several years ago. It will 
mark the first time that the Kern 
operetta has ever been performed by 
a major opera company as part of its 
regular repertory. 

Also scheduled for its first produc- 
tion by the New York City Opera is 
Verdi's Falstaff, which will be sung 
in English in a translation by Chester 
Kallman, with staging by Otto Er- 
hardt. Mr. Rosenstock will conduct. 

New singers joining the roster of 
the company during its spring season 
include sopranos Peggy Bonini, Rose- 
mary Carlos, Madelaine Chambers, 
Mary Curtis, Gloria Lind, and Anna 
Russell; contraltos Jean Hendzlik and 
Carol Smith; tenors Frank Eckart, 
Ernest McChesney, and Jeff Morris; 
and Miles Nekolny, baritone. A new 
addition to the music staff is Don 
Smith. 

Five artists who have been absent 
from the company scheduled to return 
this spring are Helena Bliss, Ellen 
Faull, Rosalind Nadell, Frances 
Yeend, and Andrew Gainey. 

The noted concert comedienne Anna 


Russell will make her operatic debut 
singing the Witch in Hansel and 
Gretel in the Saturday matinee of 
April 3. Other debut dates already 
established include Ernest McChesney 
as Herod in the opening performance 
of Salome, March 25; Madelaine 
Chambers as Micaéla and Peggy Bo- 
nini as Frasquita in Carmen, March 
27; Mary Curtis as Donna Anna in 
Don Giovanni, March 28; and Frank 
Eckart as Cavaradossi in the Tosca 
of May 2. 

Two new members of the directorial 
and staging department are Jerome 
Robbins, who will stage the Copland 
opera, and William Hammerstein, son 
of Oscar Hammerstein II, who will 
handle the stage direction for Show 
30at. 


Philharmonic Friends 
Complete Fund Drive 


Funds raised in this year’s Friends 
of the Philharmonic campaign fcr 
support of the New York Philha: - 
monic-Symphony reached $125,000 oa 
March 1, closing day of the driv. 
The 1953 goal was set at $140,000). 
The organization will use these dona- 
tions to meet the orchestra’s annually 
recurring deficit. 


CORNWALL 
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JOHN HERRICK 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Teacher of Singing 


Studio o7s | Carnegie Hall, N. City 
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Judson League 
Teacher of Voice and Piane 


853 7th Ave., N.Y.C. CI 7-3976 








Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
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Chicago Se, le 
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Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 
Teacher of Yoice—Accompanist 
The Art of Singing in all its branches 
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Minneapolis Symphony Completes Tour 
Of Twenty-eight Concerts in the East 


Minneapolis 
Tiss Minneapolis Symphony has 


just completed one of its longest 
tours in several seasons. During 
its five weeks on the road, the orches- 
tra gave 28 concerts in 25 cities ; when 
it returned for its March 5 concert 
here, it had traveled nearly 5,000 miles. 

Before leaving, the orchestra com- 
pleted two-thirds of its appearances 
in Minneapolis, which have included 
some memorable occasions. One rea- 
son for their artistic success lies in 
the fact that the permanent conductor, 
Antal Dorati, seems to have an un- 
erring ear for talented young mu- 
sicians and the ability to hire them. 
The orchestra quite possibly boasts 
the finest performers, in every section, 
that it has ever had. 

An exciting concert was that of 
Dec. 4 when Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc 
au Bacher was performed. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota chorus, James 
Aliferis, conductor, was superb in its 
exacting role, as were the Avery 
Boys’ Choir from St. Mark’s Cathe- 
dral and the soloists. Vera Zorina 
read the part of Jeanne, and Emil 
Renan was Frére Dominique. In the 
singing roles were Irene Jordan, Jane 
Hobson, Maurine Norton, Joseph 
Laderoute, and Leon Lishner. Mr. 
Dorati conducted. 

Rafael Druian, the  orchestra’s 
gifted concertmaster, was highly 
praised in the press for his perform- 
ance of the Tschaikowsky Concerto 
on Jan. 2. On the same program were 
some interesting Variaciones Concert- 
antes for Chamber Orchestra by the 
Argentinian composer Alberto Gina- 
stera. 

Further evidence of the high qual- 
ity of the section leaders’ work in 
phe orchestra was offered Nov. 13 
when Robert Jamieson, cello, and Rolf 
Persinger, viola, joined Mr. Druian 
in Strauss’s Don Quixote Variations. 
Paul Fetler, University composer-in- 
residence now abroad on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship, was represented that 
night by his Gothic Variations. He 
seems to be a young man coming into 
his own. 

The orchestra season has been well 
attended, though in twelve concerts 
only Rudolf Serkin, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Robert Casadesus, Joseph Szigeti were 
the “outside” soloists to entice audi- 
ences into Northrop Auditorium on 
the university campus. There were 





then two guest conductors, Virgil 
Thomson and Leopold Stokowski, and 
the Jeanne d’Arc performance. That 
leaves five concerts in which the or- 
chestra proved its own drawing power, 
a high percentage for any city. 

For a large auditorium, Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s seating arrangement seemed 
particularly well adapted. His gen- 
eralship had the orchestra singing 
with wonderful sound on Jan. 22. 

Other important events included a 
second hearing of Hindemith’s Die 
Harmonie der Welt, which the com- 
poser introduced here last season; a 
rousing performance of the durable 
Sacre du Printemps of Stravinsky; 
and Thomson’s appearance, at which 
he conducted two of his works new 
to Minneapolis audiences. 

Sunday afternoon “twilight” ‘con- 
certs have been singularly well at- 
tended. Perhaps it is the orchestra’s 
new manager, Boris Sokoloff, who is 
sparking these successes. He still has 
his troubles, however, since the or- 
chestra has had to make a drive for 
$40,000 in order to finish the season 
out of the red. 

The University Artist Course at- 
tractions have been nearly all sellouts. 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet had the 
Twin Cities agog for three nights in 
Novernber. Those attending generally 
agreed they had never before seen 
ballet like that. 

Blanche Thebom, on Oct. 15, and 
George London, on Nov. 24, both 
proved to be artistic and box-office 
successes, as was Leon Fleisher, a re- 
markable young pianist. 

Not a sell-out for various reasons 
was Walter Gieseking’s recital on Jan. 
9, though it can be termed nothing 
less than great, artistically speaking. 
It was his first stop on his current 
tour of the States. 

—Paut S. Ivory 


Toronto Organization 
Sponsors Spring Series 


Toronto.—The York Concert So- 
ciety, which sponsors a community 
orchestra under the direction of Heinz 
Unger, will present a spring festival 
of four concerts on alternating Tues- 
day evenings beginning April 20. So- 
loists to appear in the series are Betty 
Jean Hagen, violinist; Emil Debus- 
man, pianist; Greta Kraus, harpsi- 
chordist ; and James Milligan, bari- 
tone. 


AT RECEPTION IN ERIE 


Members of the American Piano Trio are feted at a party given by the 

Erie Civic Music Association. From the left, seated, are Annette Corot and 

Esther Fernandez, pianists of the trio; and Mrs. James Sample; standing 

are Stephen Kovacs, leader and music arranger for the trio, and James 
Sample, conductor of the Erie Philharmonic 


March, 1954 
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Teacher of many successful singers including 
THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
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PIANO SUMMER SCHOOL IN ENGLAND 


TOBIAS MATTHAY PRINCIPLES presented by — LASSIMONNE 
OPENING RECITAL BY MYRA HESS 
Private Lessons — Recitals — Lectures: July |Sth—August 26th, 1954 
For detailed program write to 62, South Street, London W.!, England 
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RUTH ROW CLUTCHER (Mrs. John), National President 
21 Kent Road, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
National Executive Office, 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, 0. 
Bernice S, Oechsier (Mrs, Ralph J.) Executive Sec.-Treas. 
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National Music Sorority 








SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lowa 








For the convenience of LIBRARIES... 

MUSICAL AMERICA is now available on MICROFILM 

For information address: 

MUSICAL AMERICA, 113 West 57th St., New York 19, N, Y. 
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- JORGE BENITEZ 
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250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
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North Bridgton, Maine 
6 — SESSION: July-August, 1954 
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113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Member NYSTA & NATS 
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ducation in Now York 





The New York College of Music's 
opera workshop presented two eve- 
nings of performances under Sieg- 
fried Landau, musical director, and 
Albert Felmar, stage director, on Jan. 
23 and 24. Scenes from Pagliacci and 
the complete Old Maid and the Thief 
of Menotti were given with principal 
roles taken by Petra Garrisi, Sarkis 
Sackarian, Abe Polakoff, Clyde Ma- 
loney, Elias Ekarimbas, John O’Neill, 
and Bill Riccetto . . . An alumni as- 
sociation for graduates of the college 
is being organized under the tempor- 
ary chairmanship of Felice Takajian, 
a recent graduate and faculty member. 
An initial meeting will be held on 
April 11 when Marilyn Dobow, violin 
pupil of director Arved Kurtz, will be 
heard in a short program. 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, in co-operation with 
the New York Board of Education, 
announces the continuance of its proj- 
ect for bringing symphonic music to 
the city’s public high school students 
at a low ticket rate. The first of two 
concerts scheduled this spring was 
given at Prospect Heights High 
School in Brooklyn on March 3 un- 
der the direction of Franco Autori, 
the orchestra’s associate conductor. 
Wilfrid Pelletier, conductor of the 
Philharmonic Young People’s Con- 
certs, will conduct the second program 
on April 14 at Julia Richman High 
School in Manhattan. 


The orchestra of the Mannes Col- 
lege of Music was led by Carl Bam- 
berger in a concert at Kaufmann 
Auditorium on March 2. Alice Shapiro 
was soloist in Brahms’s First Piano 
Concerto. 


Angela Weschler presented her 
pupil Heinz Hammerman in a piano 
recital at the New York College of 
Music on Feb. 26. Mr. Hammerman’s 
program included his own Poem- 
Triad (1947). 


Gustave Becker, still active at the 
age of 93, will give a lecture on the 
history of psychology of music be- 
fore the Associated Music Teachers 
League on April 8 


Edwin Hughes will conduct summer 
master classes for pianists and teach- 
ers at his New York studio during a 
six-week period beginning July 5. 
From June 14 to July 3 he will give 
classes at the University of South 
Carolina. A scholarship is offered in 
both sessions to pianists who have not 
previously studied with Mr. Hughes. 
Pupils from Mr. Hughes’s studio in- 
clude Josephine Caruso, who was 
soloist with the Liederkrantz Orches- 
tra in its recent Carnegie Hall con- 
cert; Ronald Hodges, Dorothy Gar- 
ver, and Dorothy Bullock, who ap- 
peared in a joint recital under Lesche- 
tizky Association auspices on March 
8. Miss Garver will play with the 
Hofstra College Orchestra under 
Elie Siegmeister on April 30. 


Solon Alberti's pupil Anita Halgen, 
soprano, was heard in a recital at his 
Ansonia Hotel studio on Feb. 2 


Paul Holmes, a pupil of Lonny 
Epstein at Juilliard, returned to 
Knoxville, his home town, to make his 
orchestral debut with the Knoxville 
Symphony, under David Van Vastor. 
He was soloist in the E minor Piano 
Concerto of Chopin. 


The Harlem YMCA offered per- 
formances in English of Gounod’s 
Faust on March 13 and 14. The title 
role was sung by Charles Riley, and 
Mephistopheles by a young bass from 
Pittsburgh, Walter Franklin. Gracita 
Faulkner was the Marguerite, Alonza 
Jones the Valentin, Joseph Lipscomb 


the Wagner, and Audrey Vanderpool 
the Siébel and Martha. 


Hunter College faculty member 
Bruce Prince-Joseph, organist and 
harpsichordist, launched a series of 
thirteen recitals over radio station 
WNYC on Feb. 7. The 25-minute 
programs originate from the college’s 
assembly hall. 


Students of Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege presented Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas on Feb. 19, 20, and 22, the 
first opera to be produced in the col- 
lege’s new theatre. Musical direction 
was in the hands of Hugh Ross, direc- 
tor of the Sarah Lawrence Chorus, 
and Meyer Kupfermann, conductor of 
the orchestra. 


Other (enters 


The fourth season of the Berkley 
Summer Music School will open on 
July 12 for six weeks session at 
Bridgton Academy, North Bridgton, 
Me. Harold and Marion Berkley, vio- 
linist and pianist, of New York, are 
directors of the school. 





The first major choral work to be 
presented by the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music in several years was 
given on Feb. 15 when the school’s 
chorus and orchestra were led by Paul 
Katz in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. ... The 
highest distinction the Austrian Gov- 
ernment can bestow for merit in the 
field of arts and sciences, the title of 
Professor, has been conferred on 
Jeno Takacs, composer and member 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory fac- 
ulty. 


Oscar Wagner, former dean of the 
Juilliard Graduate School, now teach- 
ing in Los Angeles, initiated a month- 
ly series of classes in Salt Lake City 
last month for local teachers and 
artists. Each session will conclude 
with a master class to which Mr. 
Wagner will invite noted performing 
artists who have studied with him. 


Northwestern University’s annual 
midwinter conference on church music 
was held on Feb. 15 and 16. High- 
lighting the program was a recital by 
E. Power Biggs. The conference was 
under the direction of Theodore A. 
Lans, chairman of the music school’s 
church music department . . . The 
Northwestern opera workshop pre- 
sented a double bill in English con- 
taining Puccini’s Sister Angelica and 
Prima Donna by Arthur Benjamin on 
Feb. 26. 


The Organ Institute at Andover, 
Mass., from Aug. 2 to 21, will offer 
master classes in organ by E. Power 
Biggs, Arthur Howes, and Arthur 
Poister; classes in choral singing by 
Ifor Jones, Homer Mowe, and Alfred 
Nash Patterson; and instruction in 
keyboard musicianship and improvisa- 
tion by Rowland W. Dunham and 
Arthur E. Hall. 


A full scholarship to the Music 
Academy of the West at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., will be offered for the 
third successive year by the Santa 
Monica Civic Music Guild. It will en- 
title the winner to living expenses, 
paid by the Guild, and tuition, con- 
tributed by the ‘Academy, for the 
eight-week summer semester. The 
scholarship is open to any pianist or 
instrumentalist between the ages of 
fifteen and 29 on June 1. 


The New England Conservatory 
of Music has elected the Boston com- 
poser Mabel Daniels to its board of 
trustees. . . . Rosalind Elias, a former 
student at the conservatory, made her 
Metropolitan Opera debut as Grim- 
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Othor Centers 


gerde in Die Walkiire on Feb. 23. . 
Herbert Blomstedt, young Swedish 
conductor who studied at the con- 
servatory last year on a Swedish 
scholarship, made his conducting de- 
put with the Stockholm Symphony on 
Feb. 3 

A two-year scholarship in cello at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in Baltimore has been made possible 
by a grant from the De Rothschild 
Foundation. To be known as the Piati- 
gorsky Scholarship, it will be awarded 
next year. 

Registration for DePaul Univer- 
sity's third annual liturgical music 
workshop opens on June 21. With 
classes beginning June 28, the work- 
shop is intended primarily for the 
training of classroom teachers of 
liturgical music and_ professional 
church musicians. 

The Oglebay Institute opera work- 
shop will again have Boris Goldovsky, 
its founder, as artistic director for 
the summer session at Wheeling, W. 
Va., from Aug. 16 to 30. 


The Plymouth Rock Center of 
Musie and Drama wil! hold its ninth 
season at Duxbury, Mass., from July 
5 to Aug 28, with nine weeks of per- 
formances by student opera, orches- 
tra, chamber-music, dance, and drama 
groups. As in the past, courses offered 
at the Center will be applicable for 
academic credit at Boston University 
College of Music. 

\Vorks by two University of Illinois 
composers—Burrill Phillips and Rob- 
ert Kelly—were included in concerts 
conducted on the campus by Ernest 
Ansermet on March 14 and 16. Mr. 
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Ansermet, whose appearance at Illi- 
nois marked the end of his recent 
American tour, spent two weeks in 
residence coaching student musical or- 
ganizations. 

The University of Alabama will 
hold its eleventh annual Music Camp 
on the Tuscaloosa campus for twc 
weeks beginning June 3. Junior and 
senior high school students are eligible 
for participation. 


Voice Teachers Hold 
Third of Forum Series 


The third of the forums given this 
season by the New York Singing 
Teachers Association took place at the 
studio of Burton Cornwall, chairman 
of the association’s discussion group, 
on Sunday afternoon, March 14. The 
meeting was attended by fifty-one 
members. 

This was the seventh discussion ses- 
sion held by the group since Dec. 7, 
1952, there being usually four an- 
nually. The series marks the first 
regular series of meetings for this 
purpose organized by NYSTA. 

r. Cornwall introduced Solon 
Alberti, New York voice teacher, as 
the moderator of the program, which 
presented three speakers on the theme, 
The Interpretive Approach to Sing- 
ing of Song Literature and Oratorio 
by Teacher and Coach. 

Lillian Brunett, composer and voice 
coach, read a paper on The Coach’s 
Approach to Vocal Literature, analyz- 
ing the various phases in bringing to 
realization the spirit of a song text. 
Miss Burnett stressed the fact that the 
vocalist should learn to “feel” the 
music harmonically and coordinate the 
vocal line with the accompaniment. 
The whole is greater than the sum of 
the parts in any song, she concluded. 

Charles Kingsford’s talk on The 
Composer-Coach’s Approach to Vocal 
Interpretation stressed the sensory, the 
intellectual, and the emotional as- 
pects of realizing one’s artistic aims. 
He recommended, first, studying the 
poem for its meaning and form, and 
then discovering the rhythmic stresses 
and “pressure points” of the music. 
One should be able to hear the music 
silently while reading the score, he 
stated, urging the singer periodically 
to re-evaluate songs well in advance 
of concert appearances. 

The contralto and voice teacher 
Amy Ellerman spoke on The Inter- 
pretation of Oratorio, with particular 
attention to the recitative. She em- 
phasized the importance of clear dic- 
tion, asserting that many present-day 

oratorio performances are marred by 
indistinctness and lack of projection. 
It is the duty of teachers to preserve 
the traditions of good singing in this 
medium, she said. Miss Ellerman also 
provided many practical pointers on 
vocal production, tone coloring, and 
enunciation in various arias of Han- 
del’s Messiah. 

An open discussion on the means of 
creating greater interest in oratorio 
performances followed, to which a 
number of members contributed. 
Cecile Jacobson, president of the asso- 
ciation, told of several dramatized 
productions of oratorios that she had 
staged, which dramatic movement, 
color, lighting, and other elements 
were utilized to make these works 
compelling to audiences. 

Mr. Alberti read an interview by 
Charles Baker, oratorio coach, pub- 
lished in MusicaL America in 1940. 
Mr. Baker was represented as making 
a plea for a revival of the gr rand style 
of singing in this medum, a style that 
obtained some years ago. 

Subjects discussed in previous meet- 
ings have included : Teacher Approach 
to All Voices; Breathing, The Ac- 
companist and the Coach’s Respon- 
sibilities toward Teacher and Singer; 
Causes of the Tremolo; Articulation 
and Its Relation to Beautiful Tone; 
Fundamental Principles as to Posture 
and Deep Breathing; Relationship of 
Speaking Voice to Singing Tone. 

M. K. 





Chase Baromeo 


Baromeo Receives 
Michigan Appointment 


Chase Baromeo, a former bass 
with the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera companies, has been ap- 
pointed professor of voice at the 
University of Michigan School of 
Music, effective at the beginning of 
the 1954-55 school year. 

Mr. Baromeo is now on _ the 
Michigan campus as a visiting in- 
structor in voice, and is on leave 
from the University of Texas, 
where he has been head of the 
voice department since 1938. He 
will succeed Arthur Hackett, who 
will complete his retirement fur- 
lough in June. 


Music Study Tour 
Open to Students 


Students and music lovers eager to 
hear Europe’s foremost artists and 
orchestras on their native soil can 
make arrangements for a tour of 
European festivals next summer 
through the Association for Academic 
Travel Abroad, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization devoted to cultural inter- 
change through travel. The leader of 
the Study Tour of Music and Drama 
in Europe, as it is called, will be 
Julius Hijman, of the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy. The Academy will 
grant credits in music appreciation 
to students who wish to consider 
their trip a part of their regular cur- 
riculum. 

The tour will offer a rare oppor- 
tunity to attend programs at the 
Glyndebourne, Bayreuth, Salzburg, 
Lucerne, and Edinburgh Festivals, as 
well as a number of summer events 
in London, Paris, Munich, Vienna, 
Verona, and other music centers. Ap- 
proximately two months will be de- 
voted to the trip. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Mr. Hijman. 


New Tertis Viola 
To Be Introduced Here 


Lionel Tertis, British violist, is 
planning a trip to America this year 
to interest violin makers in this coun- 
try in the revised Tertis Model viola. 
In Europe about 175 of the prized 
earlier-designed instruments have been 
made and are in use chiefly by pro- 
fessional musicians. By January, 1954, 
five copies of the new model had 
been made. 

The new Tertis violas have the 
same evenness of tone and sonority of 
C string as the earlier model but are 
even easier to play in the high posi- 
tions. Believing that by far the great- 
est number of first-rate violists are in 
this country, Mr. Tertis is anxious 
that these instruments should be more 
readily available for their considera- 
tion. Inquiries addressed c/o Mary 
Tanner Fairchild, 464 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, will be forwarded to 
Mr. Tertis in England. He will also 
accept a few qualified viola students 
and offer his services as coach for 
chamber groups while in New 


York. 


Summer Session for 
Music Academy of West 


SANTA BarBarA, CALir.—The eighth 
summer session of the Music Aca- 
demy of the West will extend over 
eight weeks, ‘rom July 1 to Aug. 26 
next. The musical directorship will 
be jointly shared by Alexander Hils- 
berg, conductor of the New Orleans 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and Fritz 
Zweig, operatic and symphonic con- 
ductor. Richard Lert, the academy’s 
musical director for the past seven 
years, is on a leave of absence 

Lotte Lehmann, honorary president 
of the academy, is again to direct 
the vocal department and conduct 
master classes in the Art of Song 
Interpretation. 

Gyorgy Sandor returns as head ot 
the piano department. Emanuel Bay 
will also teach piano and piano cham 
ber music. Sascha Jacobsen heads the 
string department, and teaches violin ; 
others in this department are Gabor 
Rejto, cello; Sanford Schonbach, vic 
la; and Milton Kestenbaum, double 
bass. Mr. Rejto directs the chamber 
music department. For the fourth 
summer, Simon Kovar will head the 
woodwind department, teaching oboe 
and bassoon; Roger Stevens instructs 
in flute, and Mitchell Lurie in clari 
net. Fred Fox is in charge of the 
brass section, teaching French horn, 
while Maurice Faulkner instructs in 
trumpet and trombone. Composition, 
harmony and theory are taught by 
Donald Pond. Gregor Piatigorsky 
will again be musical advisor to the 
academy 
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New York’s WNYC Receives Citation 
During Annual American Music Festival 


Moore and Seymour N. Siegel, 

director of radio communica- 
tions for New York City, along with 
the presentation of a citation from 
the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, preceded the opening event 
of the fifteenth annual WNYC 
American Music Festival. Traditional- 
ly held during the eleven-day period 
between Lincoln’s and Washington's 
birthdays, the festival aims to intro- 
duce new American works, to present 
repeat performances of seldom-heard 
works, and to encourage young art- 
ists in the playing of these works. 
It was in recognition of WNYC’s 
“thirty years of service to the peo- 


(CO, Moore’ and from Douglas 
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ple of New York City” and the 
valuable role of these festivals in 
the station’s programming that the 
National Institute, through its presi- 
dent emeritus, Mr. Moore, presented 
its first citation to a media of mass 
communication. Herman Neuman is 
musical supervisor of the radio sta- 
tion. 

The festival’s initial program at 
Town Hall was devoted to the first 
performances of orchestral works 
written by three composers on $1,- 
000 grants from the Institute—a 
Violin Concerto by Roger Goeb, 
Peggy Glanville-Hick’s Excerpts from 
Letters of Paul Bowles, and Nicolai 
Lopatnikofft’s Divertimento for 
Orchestra. Leon Barzin conducted 
the National Orchestral Association. 
(See review below.) 

The festival offered four public 
concerts at the Brooklyn Museum 
—the first on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 13, featuring the first perform- 
ance of a Violin Sonata by Benjamin 
Lees; the second on the following 
Sunday afternoon, presenting new 
works by Edward Herzog, John Ed- 
munds. Richard Winslow, and John 
K. Paine; the third on the after- 
noon of Feb. 20, in which Menotti’s 
The Telephone and Wilder's Sunday 
Excursion were performed; and the 
last on the 21st, featuring first per- 
formances of works by Paul Nordoff, 
Harriet Nash, Henry Cowell, and 
Jean Berger. 


Mannes College Participates 


A program at the Mannes College 
of Music on Feb. 13 introduced 
works by Alexei Haieff, Frederick 
Werle, William Meyer, Noel Sokoloff, 
and Jan Meyerowitz; at the New 
York College of Music on Feb. 15, 
works by Erich Katz and Arved 
Kurtz; and at the Manhattan School 
of Music on Feb. 17, a new work 
by Wallingford Riegger (see review 
below). The premiere of Riegger’s 
Concerto for Piano and Woodwind 
Quintet was heard in a live broad- 
cast from the Library of Congress 
on the 19th. 

A Composers Forum at McMillin 
Theatre on Feb. 20 offered a new ver- 
sion of George Antheil’s Ballet 
Mécaniquic. The program was re- 
corded for broadcast over WNYC on 
Feb. 22 

Programs emanating from Carl 
Fischer Hall were a concert pre- 
sented by Mu Phi Epsilon on Feb. 
18, with new works by Dorrie Shear- 
er Fretwell, Blythe Owen, Norma 
Beth Holmes, Ruth S. Wylie, and 
\my Worth; and another on Feb. 
21 under the auspices of Carl Fis- 
cher, Inc. 

The WNYC festival came to a close 


on Feb. 22 with a broadcast concert: 


from Carnegie Hall, featuring the 
first performance of Alan Hovhaness’ 
Concerto No. 5 for Piano and Strings. 
Lilian Kallir. was soloist with the 
National Orchestral Association under 
Mr. Barzin. (See review on page 23) 
In addition to its vast listening au- 
dience, WNYC brought American 
music to over 20,000 New Yorkers 
who attended the twenty-odd public 
concerts at Town Hall, Carnegie 
Hall, and other auditoriums in all 
parts of the city. Eighty-two Ameri- 
can composers, some internationally 
famous and others virtually unknown, 
had their works performed for the 
first time during the festival. 
Pointing out that the festival was 
made possible only through the co- 
operation of a cross-section of all 
elements in the American musical 
scene, Mr. Siegel gave particular 
thanks to the many artists and 
groups, professional and amateur, 


contributing their talents; to Mr. 
Neuman; to James C. Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Musicians; to Al Manuiti, president 
of Local 802, AFM; to Solly Per- 
nick, of Theatrical Protective Union 
No. 1; and to Carl Haverlin, presi- 
dent of Broadcast Music, Inc., and 
its subsidiary, Associated Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Charles A. Wall, presi- 
dent. 


Festival Opening 
Town Hall, Feb. 12, 3:00 


The works played in the opening 
concert of WNYC’s American Music 
Festival were by recent recipients of 
grants from the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Roger Goeb’s 
Violin Concerto is an enormously 
resourceful work, neo-classical in its 
structural principles, and dissonant- 
chromatic in its harmonic style. There 
are marked overtones of Bartok, and 
even Berg. Although its expressive 
content was a shade obscure on first 
hearing, this is obviously a_ solid, 
serious work, and one that is almost 
stunningly thought out for the 
orchestra. Peggy Glanville-Hicks’s 
Excerpts from Letters of Paul Bowles 
is a group of short songs for tenor 
and orchestra. There is a_ tendency 
towards overcondensation of material 
(the individual songs seemed mostly 
to stop just as they got going), and 
some of the declamation is a little 
elaborate, but the exotic musical evo- 
cation is remarkably well managed, 
the instrumentation quite pretty, and 
the voice lines themselves often quite 
beautiful. Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s Di- 
vertimento for Orchestra is spruce, 
attractive, and just about flawlessly 
made, Its style—international neo- 
classic—is a shade impersonal for my 
taste, but the piece moves along 
brightly and reg ieny. a the au- 
dience seemed to love it. Sections of 
each of the works were sl te. a sec- 
ond hearing by Mr. Barzin and the 
orchestra. Maurice Wilk was the 
solo violinist and William Hess the 
solo tenor. 


—W. F. 


Gala American Artists Concert 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 17, 5:30 


The Gala American Artists Concert 
of the WNYC festival featured two 
first performances and a group of 
soloists that included Ellen Faull, so- 
prano; Robert Goldsand, pianist; and 
the New York Woodwind Quintet. 
The New Symphony, under the direc- 
tion of Maurice Bonney, was present 
to handle the orchestral material. 

The new works were Alec Wilder’s 
Quintet for Woodwinds and Peter 
Stearn’s Toccata for Orchestra. Wild- 
er’s piece is attractively set down for 
its instruments, and it prattles along 
pleasantly and tunefully, if  glibly. 
Stearn’s Toccato is a respectable or- 
dering of stylistic mannerisms that 
had begun to disappear from Ameri- 
can orchestral music as far back as 
ten years ago. This is not to suggest 
that their reappearance is a bad thing; 
it only suggests that the piece, as a 
result of them, sounded pretty old- 
fashioned. 

The other works involved in this 
musical pot-pourri were Samuel Bar- 
ber’s ever-impressive Piano Sonata; 
William Rice’s Overture to Androcles 
and the Lion; Virgil Thomson’s Cello 
Concerto; and a group of songs by 
Barber, Menotti, Griffes, and La 
Forge. al F. 


Manhattan School Concert 
Hubbard Auditorium, Feb. 17 


In the Manhattan School’s contri- 
bution to the WNYC festival, Harris 
Danziger led the student orchestra 
in first New York performance of 
Wallingford Riegger’s Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra, with Zita Carno 
as the soloist. Written on a com- 
mission from the Louisville Orches- 
tra, this work was heard locally only 
four days after its premiere in that 
city. It comprises twelve variations 
of diverse moods, in addition to an 





eloquent theme and a _ coda. 
dialogue between the piano 
orchestra is imaginatively worked g 
but the work’s real distinction lies 
its economy of materials and fg 
ness of invention. Other works in } 
program were the Sinfonia Breve 
Bloch; four songs for soprano 
Leon Kushner, rather tentatively gy 
by Margot Nisita; and Samuel B, 
ber’s Piano Sonata, Op. 26, ging 
a vigorous performance by ¥ 
Kushner. 


—G 


NAACC 
Town Hall, Feb. 20, 5:30 


The National Association fy 
American Composers and Conducta 
in association with WNYC’s Amer 
can Music Festival, gave a progray 
of American music that incluced 
group of choral compositions by Pet 
Mennin, William Bergsma, and Joly 
J. Becker; a Quintet for Piano anf 
Strings by George Chadwick ; the firg 
performances of a Trio for 1*Tute! 
Clarinet, and Bassoon by William 
Dustin, and a Quartet for Strings hy 
Stephen Bonta; and Oliver Daniel 
edition of Lamentation over Boston }y 
William Billings. 

Except for Bergsma’s sweetly lyr: 
cal mood piece, In a Glass of Wate 
before Retiring, the opening ciord 
group was uniformly tiresome anf 
pedestrian, although the music wis al 
felicitously written for chorus. The 
Chadwick Quintet was an incre libl 
long bit of Brahmsiana; the Dusti 
Trio a grating exercise in disscnant 
counterpoint; and the Bonta Quurte 
the unskilled labor of a possibly gifted 
student. These works were perfoime 
by the Welch Chorale, James | 
Welch, director; and the Nation 
Arts Club Quintet, Trio, and Quartet 
respectively. 


—W.F 
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RECORDING OPPORTUNITY 


For professional performers and com- 
posers willing to share production 
costs. Established label. National dis- 
tribution. Reviews. Royalties. Box 
1115, care of Musical America, 113 
West 57th St., New York 19. 








WANTED: Books on Violins and/or 
Violin makers. Please send informa- 
tion on Author-Title-Condition and 
price to H. R. Lange, 3507 Willis 
Court, Oakland, Calif. 








FOR SALE 


Long established piano and voice 
class of 85 pupils per week in de- 
lightful northern Michigan resort 
area. Plus organist and directorship 
of strong Protestant choir. Qualified 
person can gross $10-12,000 annually. 
August | starting date. Write Box 
315 care of Musical America, 113 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y 








Fine Stradivari violin, Hill certificate 
Direct sale from person to person 
Write Box 320, care of Musica! 
America, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N.Y. 








Young man (25-veteran) with office 
managing, accounting and general 
business experience, seeks similar job 
with a musical artist or organization. 
Write Box 325, care of Musical 
America, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
19, 
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Leonard Bern- 
stein leads the 
Israel Philhar- 
monic in its first 
concert of the 
season 


Israel Finds Task of Building National 
Musical Culture Still Holds Problems 


By SAMUEL MATALON 


Tel-Aviv 
IMILAR, if not identical prob- 
G iems and difficulties have to be 
K’ faced everywhere by those inter- 
esied in the propagation of music. 
The creation and advancement of na- 
tional art in its different phases in- 
volve moral and economic support to 
local composers, the piercing of the 
Chinese wall of conservatism, and 
the cultivation of an understanding 
of contemporary idioms, whether for- 
eign or native. 

Then there are the manifold prob- 
lems to face of repertoire, audiences, 
auditoriums, budgets, and the like. In 
Israel, moreover, traditions governing 
both the creation and performance of 
music are still in the making. No one 
needs wonder at this if he remembers 
that less than fifty years ago Tel- 
Aviv, the center of musical activity 
in this country, was still, as its name 
implies, a “hill of spring”, and a 
barren one at that. 

The desert had to be conquered in 
music as well as in other aspects. This 
fact was well shown in the interna- 
tional exhibition called Conquest of 
the Desert, held in Jerusalem, in 
which music was assigned an impor- 
tant role. The stress was on Israeli 
compositions, performed by five or- 
chestras: the Israel Philharmonic, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein; the 
Kol Israel (radio) Orchestra, led by 
George Singer and Heinz Freuden- 
thal; the Military and Police Orches- 
tras, conducted by Major Rikliss; and 
the Gadna Orchestra, a newly estab- 
lished symphonic body of 100 youths 
of pre-military age, directed by Eitan 
Lustig and Arthur Gelbrun. They 
were assisted by the Kol Zion Lagola 
Choir. 

Some of the works offered were 
written by composers who have al- 
ready been heard in Europe and the 
United States. They included Adon 
Olam, by Karel Salomon; the sym- 
phonic cantata Mother Rejoices, by 
Mare Lavry; cantatas by Emanuel 
\miran and Ben Zion Orgad; Ein 
Gev, a symphonic fantasy depicting a 
frontier kibbutz, its life and struggle 
luring the Israeli war of independ- 
ence (this accepted by UNESCO for 
wblication and distribution); Israeli 
Capriccio, by Hanoch Yaacoby; and 
the concert overture Artsa, by Haim 
Alexander. Works wéll known out- 
side of Israel and performed in this 
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series were Darius Milhaud’s Sacred 
Service and Ernest Bloch’s Violin 
Concerto. 

Important was the formal opening 
by the Israel Philharmonic of the 
symphonic season in Tel-Aviv (its 
eighteenth), which took place last 
Oct. 6. The ensemble now numbers 
eighty players, which with other per- 
sonnel brings its membership to 100. 
Over eighty per cent of the total 
budget—one of the highest such per- 
centages in the world—is covered by 
the proceeds of concerts. The rest is 
derived from contributions, mainly 
from the American Fund for Israeli 
Institutions. The IPO has 17,000 sub- 
scribers all over this country, and the 
yearly audience reaches 186,000. 

Mr. Bernstein, visiting the country 
for the third time, launched the sub- 
scription series by serving in the dou- 
ble role of conductor and piano soloist. 
An American work, David Diamond’s 
Rounds, was included in the program. 

The orchestra’s plans for the com- 
ing season, as announced, reduce the 
number of guest conductors to six. 
They include, besides Mr. Bernstein, 
Paul Kletzki, Rafael Kubelik, Walter 
Susskind, and the local conductor, 
George Singer, at present touring suc- 
cessfully abroad. All have formerly 
appeared with this organization. A 
newcomer will be Sergiu Celibidache, 
Rumanian conductor. The soloists in- 
clude Yehudi Menuhin (to appear for 
the first time with this group, in the 
Bartok concerto), Isaac Stern, Arthur 
Grumiaux, Rudolf  Serkin, and 
the local artists Pnina Salzman and 
Ilona Vineze-Kraus, pianists. The 
last soloists of the season will be the 
violist William Primrose, who was 
unable to fulfill his engagement last 
vear on account of illness. He will 
play the Bloch Suite for Viola and 
Orchestra. 

Programs of the IPO will feature 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, and Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh Symphony. According 


to the latest reports, the orchestra 
will tour Europe extensively in 1955 
and in 1956 will visit the United 
States for the second time. 
Impresario B. Gillon has announced 
his plans for the season, his 29th in 
this country. Artists to appear under 
his management include Juana, in 
ethnic dances of America and Eu- 
rope; the Kathryn Flower Dancers; 
Devi Dja and her Dance Ensemble; 
and Mr. Menuhin, Andres Segovia, 
Kenneth Spencer, Ruggiero Ricci, and 
John Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso. 


Further dance performances will be 
offered by impresario W. H. Robert, 
who opened the season with the Cro- 
atian Ballet ensemble, six solo dancers 
from the National Opera in Zagreb, 
to be followed later by the entire 
ballet of the National Yugoslav Opera. 
Other artists include the duo-pianists 
Vronsky and Babin, who already have 
won the affection of the Israeli public. 

A group from this country will tour 
Europe early this year- eight singers, 
dancers and musicians in a program 
of Oriental songs and dances 


Switzerland, with Many Cantons, Boasts 
Richly Variegated Forms of Expression 


By EpmMonp Appia 


Geneva 


USIC in Switzerland occupies 
a leading place in our culture, 
but it appears under aspects so 


diverse that one can give but an in- 
complete view of it in the space re- 
served for us. 

The political division of Switzer- 
land into 22 cantons has encouraged 
the birth of many cultural centers 
This fact explains why in our small 
territory all the musical institutions 
have independent activities. It is a 
country where four languages are 
spoken, German, French, Italian, and 
Romanche. Music has not escaped 
this divisive tendency, and our com- 
posers express in their works various 
racial and esthetic affinities. There is 
a great diversity of styles and tech- 
niques, but certain traits held in com- 
mon by our composers enable us to 
claim that there is a Swiss music to 
take a worthy place among present- 
day productions. 

The existence of permanent orclies- 
tras is tied up generally with the lyric 
theatres; it is the cities and munici- 
palities that assure through subven- 
tions the stability of these ensembles. 
However, the purely symphonic activ- 
ity of these orchestras depends more 
often on organizations or committees, 
which take the financial responsibility 
for some concerts. The system of 
subscriptions makes it possible to 
avoid appealing to wealthy patrons, 
always difficult to find anyway. Thus 
our orchestras cannot exist unless 
they have several activities 


Radiv Orchestras Privileged 


From the point of view of pro- 
gramming, the three orchestras of the 
Radiodiffusion find themselves in a 
privileged position. Not having to 
worry about finances, they are able to 
give free service to contemporary 
music. More than any other insti- 
tution, the radio encourages contem- 
porary composers here. 

In addition to the seven permanent 
orchestras (listed in the Foreign Or- 
chestras section), there are three 
broadcasting orchestras—the Geneva 
Orchestre de la Suisse-Romande, con- 
ducted by the present writer; that at 
Zurich, conducted by Paul Burkhard; 
and the one at Lugano, under the 
baton of Otmar Nussio. 

The summer festivals have had a 
great success. Lucerne, with its In- 
ternational Music Weeks, drew a cos- 
mopolitan public and presented orches- 
tral concerts conducted by Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Eugen Jochum, Igor 
Markevitch, Herbert von Karajan, 
Rafael Kubelik, Guido Cantelli, and 
others, and soloists such as Nathan Mil- 
stein. The Zurich June Music Festival 
presented performances of Strauss’s 
Feuersnot, Arabella, Der Rosenkava- 
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lier, Elektra, and Die Liebe der 
Danae, produced by the Bavarian 
State Opera, and orchestral concerts 
under Hans Rosbaud, Paul Kletzki, 
Otto Ackermann, and George Szell, 
with the list of soloists including Wal 
ter Gieseking, Yehudi Menuhin, and 
many others 

The International Bach Festival in 
Schaffhausen also has won_ public 
favor. Participating are the choir of 
the Church of St. Guillaume ot 
Strasbourg, the Ttibingen Cantat 
Choir, the ’ Reinhart Choir from Zu 
rich, and the Choir of Schaffhausen 
The Musical Weeks in the Engadine 
are a series of musical events given 
at St. Moritz, Pontresina, and Silva 
plana, in which can be heard Andres 
Segovia, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, the 
Vegh Quartet, the orchestra of the 
Zurich Collegium Musicum under 
Paul Sacher, or similar artists. The 
September Musical Series at Mont 
reux presented last summer the Gur 
zenich Orchestra of Cologne in three 
concerts under Gunter Wand, Karl 
gro and Eugene Ormandy, with 
Mr. Gieseking and Wilhelm Backhaus 
as soloists 

The lyric theatres of the country 
are five—those in Zurich, Basel, Berne, 
Geneva, and Lucerne The Geneva 
Opera, under Ernest Ansermet’s direc 
tion, gave Pelléas et Mélisande, mark 
ing the work's fiftieth anniversary, 
and a double bill of Bartok’s Blue 
beard’s Castle and Ravel’s L’Heurs 
Espagnole. The Municipal 
of Berne mounted with care two 
works—Pfitzner’s Palestrina and Bi 
zet’s Ivan IV, with Niklaus Aesbache 
as conductor. The opera at Zurich 
offered Goetz’s The Taming of th 
Shrew, Victor Reinshagen conducting 
The Basel Theatre made a stirring 
revival of Auber’s Fra Diavolo and 
gave Ibert’s Angélique, with Alex 
andre Kranhals as conductor 

Success has also marked the two 
international contests held here: the 
International Competition for Musical 
Performers, in Geneva, and the Inter 
national Competition for Opera Sing 
ers, in Lausanne 


Theatre 


Swiss Music Seminar 


The Swiss Music Seminar, founded 
under auspices of the St. Louis Insti 
tute of Music, held its foreign session 
at the Lausanne Conservatory. Jacque 
line Blancard, Denise Bidal, Nikita 
Magaloff, and Maurice Perrin, pia 
nists; Hans Haug, composer and or 
chestral director; Paul-André Gail 
lard, musicologist ; and Alfred Pochon, 
composer, writer, once of the well-re 
membered Flonzaley Quartet, and now 
the director of the Conservatory at 
Lausanne, gave concerts that were 
commented on in the courses 

One should mention also the course 
in chamber music given each summer 
in one of the most beautiful villages 
of the mountain valley of Valais by 
André de Ribaupierre, professor of 
violin in Rochester, N. 

Private initiative also plays an im- 
portant role in our musical life. Le 
Klubhaus is a typical example. Cre- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Canada Reports Its Artistic Resources 
Showing Vitality and Much Expansion 


By Coin SABISTON 


Toronto 
HE Canadian music market has 
not yet become an established 
entity, except in the few princi- 
pal cities of the Dominion. An in- 
creasing number of such cities are 
becoming important as musical cen- 
ters, usually under the influence of 
young civic orchestras, which rein- 
forced their own appeal by engaging 
guest artists not formerly available to 
local audiences. Vancouver and Ed- 
monton are examples of this kind of 
cultural leadership this season in the 
Western provinces, as is Halifax in 
the Maritimes. 

The expansion is being accelerated 
by continued economic growth, as 
good an index as any available being 
the seven to eight per cent annual in- 
crease in the gross national product 
since the end of the war. Most of 
this new volume of production is from 
new enterprises set up on what were 
our industrial frontiers in prewar 
days. They are now not remote. 
They have been integrated into both 
the economic and the cultural pattern 
of Canadian activity. 

Their outflow of products creates a 
return traffic, which includes enter- 
tainment talent, as well as the means 
of paying for it. Music gets the natu- 
tal preference. It is easier to accom- 
modate a solo artist or a small con- 
cert group than a ballet or dramatic 
company. For what is lacking is a 
chain of adequate theatres and concert 
halls. The days of new town halls 
with public auditoriums have passed 
with the days when more people had 
lower. incomes but when civic reve- 
nues could support more liberal build- 
ing programs. 

But lumbering and fishing towns in 
the East, cow towns in the West, and 
mining towns in the North are becom- 
ing industrialized. They are increas- 
ing their volume of commercial busi- 
ness. And it is among them that new 
orchestral groups and local concert 
associations are being formed, usually 
under the guidance of a recently ar- 
rived music teacher with good degrees 
from Toronto, Europe or occasionally 
the United States. The first prefer- 
ence is for Canadian guest artists, the 
list of vocal and instrumental soloists 
becoming better known farther away 
as it grows in length. These per- 
formers are well received, if moder- 
ately paid; and on the whole they 
enjoy a more steady touring season 
than the higher-paid imported artists. 


The reason is partly economic: a 
couple of concerts at higher prices 
take enough entertainment cash from 
a new community to finance a fuller 
season of more modest events. But 
sometimes a foreign booking agency 
has alienated this newer market by 
touring a succession of unequal talents 

but at a uniform cost per ticket— 
to fill presubscribed dates. 


Development vs. Exploitation 


What it adds up to is that the ex- 
panding Canadian music market needs 
development rather than exploitation. 
Part of that development must yet be 
provided by local communities them- 
selves. More and somewhat better 
recital halls are imperative if the lat- 
ent demand for musical events is to 
be developed. But agency and tour 
managers also can contribute some- 
thing by careful selection of talent 
and by careful programming. A so- 
loist touring from Toronto to either 
coast should be prepared to accept 
fees scaled to each community’s size 
and to present a variety of programs 
ranging from standard recital groups 
to the music more generally familiar 
to radio and record listeners. * 

But even with that concession to a 
younger market, it is a mistake to 
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sing down” to any Canadian audi- 
ence. At every level the accepted 
standard is somewhat higher than 
might be expected—as some native 
musicians have found to their dismay. 
(Herewith a tip for, some “name” 
artists recently imported from Europe 
to New York: songs like Malotte’s 
Among the Living are not acceptable 
in Canada as alternatives to the 
library of early and contemporary 
English concert items, even when 
heard for the first time.) 

An appreciation of these principles 
could result in more tours with less 


Canadian music. The great com- 
posers have also been great national- 
ists at the same time.” 


A possible step towards fulfillment 
of the above prediction was the recent 
announcement that the Canadian 
League of Composers, whose 25 young 
members represent all the diver 3 
tendencies of style found in the 
minion today, has been asked to submit 
compositions for performance at the 
festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music at Jerusalem 
next summer. 

Mr. Neel’s comments supplement 
those of Sir Ernest MacMillan, To- 
ronto Symphony conductor, that while 
we have both the performing talent 
and the demand, music as a national 
business lacks organization. Jan 
Rubes, lyric bass, for instance, makes 
occasional concert and guest artist 





The National Ballet Company of Canada, currently on a transcontinental 
American tour, in a scene from the first act of Giselle 


risks, although it is understood that 
only a limited number of “name” per- 
formers could be expected to have 
pioneering interests of this kind. 
Nevertheless, it is a type of develop- 
ment effort that would pay off in the 
end. For the new concert centers are 
growing fairly rapidly, and a process 
of professional indoctrination now 
could confirm new regular booking 
routes in the near future. 


Orchestral Association 


In the meantime, another form of 
development is taking shape under 
domestic auspices. Recent talks be- 
tween orchestra managers in the -east- 
ern and western areas of the Domin- 
ion have been held with the better 
established managers of Central Can- 
ada with a view to forming a Cana- 
dian Symphony Association. The plan 
includes ideas for the interchange of 
a few key players, a circulating library 
of standard scores, and for the chain 
employment of soloists when possible. 
The plan is in its incipience as yet, 
but it is a sign. Seven or eight of 
the fifteen symphonies now giving 
seasons ranging from less than twelve 
to Toronto’s more than 75 programs, 
employ guest artists. Outside of To- 
ronto, their budgets for visiting so- 
loists average about $15,000 each per 
season. 

Boyd Neel, noted orchestral leader 
from Great Britain and now dean of 
music at the University of Toronto, 
has made the following statements on 
the status of music in Canada since 
taking up residence here: 

“Before the war, I had nine Cana- 
dians (all violinists) in my orchestra, 
including the concertmaster and the 
leading second violin. Canadian 
music from the performing point of 
view has no rival anywhere. . . . There 
are orchestras in Canada equal to 
those I have heard anywhere. , 
venture to predict that a leader [in 
musical composition] will suddenly 
appear in Canada and founda strongly 





appearances in Canada, but spends the 
most of his time touring in the Latin 
Americas and in the United States. 
He sang Mephistopheles in Gounod’s 
Faust earlier this season in Pitts- 
burgh, following engagements with 
the New York City Opera and the 
Buenos Aires Opera. Violinist Betty- 
Jean Hagen, who has won five leading 
international competition awards _be- 
fore reaching the age of 23, finds 
more concert dates in Europe and the 
United States than in Canada. But 
both have pioneered in establishing 
new touring routes here. 

The vitality of Canada’s best-estab- 
lished music market in Central Canada 
is shown by the fact that three of the 
world’s largest and finest musical or- 
ganizations have played to the biggest 
audiences in their history in Toronto. 
That was the experience of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens in the spring seasons of 1952 and 
1953. It returns next spring. The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company had 
performed here in a smaller theatre 
formerly, but last autumn played to 
capacity ‘audiences in the same Gar- 
dens, taking in $125,000 at the box 
office and netting $110,000 after Do- 
minion taxes. Another $25,000 worth 
of patronage was turned away as the 
engagement could not be prolonged. 
Finally, the Guard Republican Band 
of Paris made its first appearance be- 
fore Montreal and Toronto audiences, 
winning accolades that will assure 
growing patronage on_ subsequent 
North American tours. 

The National Ballet Company of 
Canada is now in the midst of its 
second transcontinental tour, with a 
number of American dates added to 
its current itinerary. At the end of 
last season it had a deficit of less 
than $2,000. Like all civic orchestras, 
the ballet company attracts enough 
sustaining donations to cover the de- 
ficiency of box-office receipts. Pri- 
vate and corporate donors appear to 
be assuming this responsibility as a 
matter of course. The seasons of the 
Edmonton, Vancouver, and St. Cath- 


erines orchestras were preceded by 
successful fund-raising PE tery Others 
have their deficiencies taken care of 
at the season’s end. In Toronto, the 
York Concert Orchestra, under the 
direction of Heinz Unger, obtained 
pledges in advance of announcing its 
1954 spring series of four concerts, 

In spite of developments towards a 
bigger market for home talent there 
is no discrimination against touring 
artists from abroad. The South 
Waterloo Concert Association, for in. 
stance, in the center of a prosperous 
industrial and farming community in 
central Ontario, has been revived to 
sponsor four presubscribed concerts 
by artists touring Canada under 
American management. 

Internationally famous artists ap- 
pear regularly before sold-out houses 
across the Dominion. Walter Giese. 
king is making his third trans-Canada 
tour this season. He had a_ highly 
successful Canadian tour in 1952 be. 
fore making his first postwar appear- 
ance in the United States. Beniarnino 
Gigli, Erna Sack, Dame Myra Hess, 
Eileen Farrell, Andre Kostelanetz, 
Tan Peerce, Nan Merriman, Grant 
Johannesen, Yehudi Menuhin, Helen 
Phillips, the Albeneri Trio, the Vir- 
tuosi di Roma, Mieczyslaw Hors: ow- 
ski, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Joseph Szi- 
geti, Paul Badura-Skoda, Jascha !ei- 
fetz, Leopold Stokowski, Artur Ru- 
binstein—they all are filling impor‘ant 
Canadian dates this season, mos! of 
them return engagements, although 
Mr. Johannesen and Miss Phillips are 
making first appearances in the Do- 
minion. 

Certainly the Canadian music naar- 
ket is an active one. It is broac in 
its appreciation, generous in its pat- 
ronage—and best of all it is working 
steadily towards a sounder, better- 
integrated domestic base while con- 
tinuing to welcome an increasing num- 
ber of artists and ensembles from 
abroad. 


Switzerland 


(Continued from page 45) 
ated by an influential economic or- 
ganization having branches in the en- 
tire country, Le Klubhaus each year 
arranges musical affairs of a high 
quality. The general program for the 
season 1953-54 lists some of the lead- 
ing European ensembles, which appear 
under their conductors in works from 
their repertoires. 

Switzerland, the crossroads of Eu- 
rope, played host this year to many 
noted artists from other countries; 
but the list of its own artists is ex- 
tensive. It includes Volkmar Andreae, 
Edmond Appia, Robert Denzler, Vic- 
tor Desarzens, Hans Haug, Alex- 
andre Kranhals, Jean Meylan, Otmar 
Nussio, and Paul Sacher, conductors; 
Adrian Aeschbacher, Jacqueline Blan- 
card, Paul Baumgartner, Karl Engel, 
Edwin Fischer, Walter Frey, Franz- 
Joseph Hirt, pianists; Heinzheinz 
Schneeberger, violinist ; Henri Honeg- 
ger, cellist; Elsa Cavelti, Maria Heib- 
ling, Maria Stader, Hugues Cuénod, 
Ernest Haefliger, and Heinz Rehfuss, 
singers. 

This chronicle would not be com- 
plete without a list of our important 
composers: Conrad Beck, Jean Binet, 
Willy Burkhard, Henri Gagnebin, 
Rolf Liebermann, André-Francois 
Marescotti, Frank Martin, Paul 
Muller, Otmar Nussio, Robert Obous- 
sier, Constantin Regamey, Othmar 
Schoeck, Heinrich Sutermeister, 
Roger Vuataz, and Pierre Wissmer. 
In New York, the Swiss Music Li- 
brary, 444 Madison Avenue, can sup- 
ply details on the works of these com- 
posers. 

One ends this story on an optimis- 
tic note. In spite of the difficulties 
and obstacles that our musicians en- 
counter in their professional activities, 
music in Switzerland is constantly de- 
veloping and is steadily becoming more 
of an essential element in our artistic 
culture. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Denmark's Fine Symphonie Organizations 
Among Country's Outstanding Assets 


By TorBeN MEYER 





Copenhagen 

N Denmark the last year has been 
| marked by steadily growing musi- 

cal activity, centered especially 
around the large orchestras. The 
opera, forming only a part of the 
events of the Royal Theatre in Co- 
penhagen, has always been forced 
to lead a more staid <a, with 
only three or four first nights during 
the season. The Danish Opera—like 
most others—suffers from lack of 
funds, and thus there is little in the 
way of news about its season. A new 
opera by the young Danish composer 
Svend E. Tarp did not arouse great 
interest., but last December a _per- 
formance of Benjamin: Britten’s Al- 
bert Herring attracted a large audi- 
ence The title role was sung by 
the ‘slandic tenor Ejnar Kristjanson, 
a member of the company for sev- 
eral seasons. The leading feminine 
role was portrayed by Ruth Gold- 
bael. 

A performance of Honegger’s 
Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher has been 
anti ipated for two or three seasons 
but ias not yet taken place. A revival 
of Pagliacci, with Erik Sjéberg as 
Can'o, Henry Skjaer as Tonio, and 
Rut Goldbaek as Nedda, presented 
a vocally good cast. 

The orchestra of the Danish State 
Racio is well known to Americans 
fron its tour last year. After its 
sub-equent visit to Great Britain, the 
orcliestra received many bids for fur- 
ther foreign appearances. It has now 
dec'ded to accept an offer to appear 
at the Edinburgh Festival in three 
or four concerts during August of 
this year, following a tour of Ger- 
many and Belgium. Erik Tuxen, the 
conductor, is a pupil of Eugene Or- 
mandy, who each year visits Denmark 
in the summer to conduct this orches- 
tra 


Aarhus Orchestra 


Thomas Jensen, co-conductor with 
Mr. Tuxen of the orchestra when it 
toured the United States, has done 
wonders with the City Orchestra of 
Aarhus, Jutland. These two conduc- 
tors appear often in other countries, 
and were on the podium in Holland 
during a Danish Week last October. 

Concert life in Denmark is inten- 
sive, but the subscription plan is used 
almost exclusively in the provinces. 
In Copenhagen it functions only for 
chamber-music programs on Saturday 
afternoons. For all other concerts 
tickets must be obtained for each 
evening. It never pays to give pro- 
grams by the larger orchestras, as 
the concert halls are quite small, the 
largest holding about 1,500 (apart 
from the K. B. Hall, which accom- 
modates 4,000 but was originally used 
for tennis matches and is quite poor 
acoustically), The Royal Theatre Or- 
chestra offers a series annually, the 
deficit being covered by a small con- 
tribution from the government and 
by aid from anonymous private 
donors. The only institution that can 
afford to give regular concerts is the 
National Radio Corporation, with its 
own concert hall and orchestra; the 
expenses are, of course, covered by 
the regular radio license that listen- 
ers pay annually. Therefore radio 
concerts have an enormous impor- 
tance for the whole country, as thev 
are transmitted to the farthest vor- 
ners of the land. 

A_special factor in the music life 
of Denmark is the large number of 
American artists who come here on 
European tours. At least two or 
three arrive to give concerts here al- 
niost every week. Most of them are 
young, and, coming unknown to this 
country, cannot expect to find full 
houses. The suggestion has been 
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made that, as this is a rather expen- 
sive procedure for the artists, it might 
be better to ration the number appear- 
ing in Denmark—not so much for the 
sake of the audiences as for the ar- 
tists themselves. 

During recent years the Royal 
Theatre in Copenhagen has arranged 
Ballet Festivals the last week of 
May, especially for foreign tourists. 
This will be continued in 1954. The 
ballet of the Danish Royal Theatre 
last autumn appeared in a successful 
week-long guest engagement at Co- 
vent Garden. There is a_ possibility 
that this year Ballet Week will be 
combined with a festival of opera or 
operetta. 

In 1953 a Carl Neilsen Week from 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 5 attracted many 
foreign guests. A plan is now being 
discussed for organizing a_ similar 
week or one of Danish music as a 
whole this year. 

There is an interesting proposal to 
establish a series of Northern Music 
Festivals, enlisting Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, in co-ordinated 
plans, so that tourists may go from 
a festival in one country to that in 
another. This project would have the 
series ~_— in Copenhagen the last 





Struwing Reklamefoto 


The Danish National Radio Orchestra, which toured the United States last 
year under Erik Tuxen, is heard regularly at its own hall in Copenhagen 


week of May and continue through 
June, with visits to Norway, Sweden 
and Finland. The finest music, ballets, 
and operas of these Northern Euro- 
pean countries would be represented. 
At the moment, however, further de- 
tails are not available. 





Contemporary Composers in Netherlands 
Seek Wider Opportunities for Hearings 


By Lex vAN DELDEN 


Amsterdam 


OLLAND, with its old music 
Heir possesses many centers 

with a thriving music life. Be- 
sides its famous orchestras, the Con- 
certgebouw of Amsterdam and the 
Hague Residentie Orchestra, there 
are very good ensembles also in Rot- 
terdam and Utrecht, and professional 
ones in six other cities. In addition 
to Eduard van Beinum, the Concertge- 
bouw’s chief conductor, the orchestra 
has been led by Rafael Rubelik, Pierre 
Monteux, Josef Krips—all appearing 
more or less regularly—and Franz 
André, Jean Martinon, Ferenc Fric- 
say, Paul Kletzki, Erich Leinsdorf, 
and Eugene Ormandy, who made a 
convincing Amsterdam debut. 

The Residentie group performed 
under its conductor, Willem van Ot- 
terloo, and such guests as_ Erich 
Kleiber and Antal Dorati. A_ total 
list of the notable soloists who ap- 
peared with these orchestras in the 
last season would run to excessive 
length. 

The position of native composers 
and interpreters is difficult in a little 
country like Holland, which wants to 
hear virtuosos of international rank. 
Nevertheless, the technical and mu- 
sical capacities of Dutch composers 
and soloists possess a high enough 
standard to meet competition from 
abroad, and there have been several 
movements to secure greater oppor- 
tunities for our musicians. 

In this field, 1953 brought several 
new activities to light. In Amsterdam 
the Museum Concerts were started in 
the recital room of the Municipal 
Museum, where many Dutch works 
have been performed by the best na- 
tive musicians. Another project was a 
series of Concerts in De Suite, a priv- 
ate house in Amsterdam, where gifted 
young interpreters appear in so-called 
“home concerts”. They perform quite 
a lot of new Dutch works. Le Ca- 
nard is the name of an exhibition 
room in an old warehouse in the 
center of Amsterdam. Concerts have 
been arranged here under the title 


Le Canard au Soir, and many young 
composers and virtuosos have been 
given hearings in them. 

In Utrecht, the old university town 
in the center of the Netherlands, a 
group of very young composers has 
arranged concerts of their own works. 
Gaudeamus is the name of this circle, 
which has succeeded in organizing an 
International Music Week during 
which composers from France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Denmark, and Hol- 
land heard their works performed be- 
fore listeners from several countries. 

All these efforts may be very laud- 
able. But it is a fact that they attract 
constant, but not large audiences. The 
larger masses of music-lovers know 
only the manifestations of the “off- 
cial” concert organizations and or- 
chestras, and composers still need 
other means of recognition than these 
can supply. The most helpful scheme 
has been contained in a series of com- 
missions by the government and vari- 
ous municipalities. The results of this 
practice in 1953 were a series of new 
works for orchestra, chamber-music 
societies, choruses, and amateur mu- 
sicians. The last two categories in 
particular need a _ refurbished rep- 
ertoire. 

The Royal Netherlands Singers 
Union includes some 160 male cho- 
ruses with about 12,000 singers. In 
1953 this organization marked its cen- 
tenary, and the activities celebrating 
the event were carried out in exem- 
plary fashion. Nearly 100 choruses 
appeared in ’s Hertogenbosch, a town 
in the southern part of Holland, 
where they gave concerts during five 
weekends. The repertoire included 
new works by some twenty Dutch 
composers who had been commis- 
sioned to pen such scores. Foreign 
composers of note also wrote works 


for this series—Malipiero, Dallapic- 
cola, Poulenc, Lennox Berkeley, 
Hindemith, Martinu, Milhaud, and 


Petrassi. Of the Dutch names appear- 
ing on the programs, one may men- 
tion Oscar von Hamel, Marius Mon- 
nikendam, Bertus von Lier, and 


Marius Flothuis. 

Choral groups of high professional 
standards here include the famous 
Netherlands Chamber Choir, under 
Felix de Nobel, which in 1953 toured 
Great Britain, Spain and Germai 
and in the fall of 1954 also plans to 
visit the United States. A new worl 
performed by this group last year 
was Sonnets of Ariel by Frank Mar 
tin, fascinating and highly personal 
writing of great charm. A semi-pri 
fessional choir is the Collegium Musi 
cum Amstelodamense, which has aj 
peared also in France and Norwa 
and has a repertoire including nearly 
every style from Lassus and Swe 
linck to Wagenaar, Diepenbrock, an 
Hendrik Andriessen 

The Netherlands Broadcasting Un 
ion commissioned two works for the 
Holland Festival—a Symphony of 
Psalms, for mixed chorus and full 
orchestra, by Henk Badings, which is 
well constructed and skillfully orches 
trated, and a series of variations on 
the old Dutch folksong Des winters 
als het regent, in which the various 
variations were penned in rather com 
plicated styles by Sem Dresden, Jur- 
riaan Andriessen, Cor de Groot, 
Karel Mengelberg, Marius Flothuis, 
Herman Straegier, and Anthon van 
der Horst. 

In the chamber-music field, there 
was much activity in 1953 in various 
Dutch cities. In addition to the visits 
of noted international organizations, 
three Dutch ensembles—the Holland 
String Quartet, Amsterdam Chamber 
Music Society, and Alma Musica- 
performed interesting repertoires. 
Dutch scores deserving of attention 
were a Sextet by Flothuis, Le Tom- 
beau de Ravel (also a sextet by 
Esscher), and a strong Chamber Sym 
phony for 13 instruments by Guil 
laume Landré. 

When this was written, the new 
season had started and all orchestral 
concerts were sold out. An _ event 
awaited with interest was the first 
performance of Bertus van Lier’s 
Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, 
scheduled by the Concertgebouw Or 
chestra. 

The Netherlands Opera opened its 
season with Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, conducted by Alexander Krann 
hals, and Debussy’s Pelléas et Méli 
sande, conducted by Charles Bruck 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville and 
Mozart’s The Magic Flute are also 
scheduled. 

American music-lovers who have 
had opportunity to make acquaintance 
with Eduard van Beinum in his guest 
appearances with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra this winter will be interested 
to hear him at the head of his own 
Concertgebouw Orchestra when that 
organization tours the United States 
in the fall, 
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Ohio 
Delaware 


By TitpEN WELLS 


Ohio Wesleyan University Music 
Department. Director: Rexford 
Keller. 

Artists Series. Chairman: Rexford 
Keller. Gray Chapel, 1,800. Eileen 
Farrell, Nov. 6; Nathan Milstein, 
Dec. 7; Jean Langlais, Feb. 5; Paul 
Badura-Skoda, Feb. 21; Cincinnati 
Symphony, Monique de la Bruchol- 
lerie, soloist, March 18. 

Chamber Music Series. Sanborn 
Hall Auditorium, 600. Duvall Trio, 
Dec. 3; guest quartet, in April. 

Concerts and recitals by faculty 
members; University Symphony, Ro- 
mine Hamilton, conductor; A Cap- 
pella Choir, Rexford Keller, director ; 
University Concert 3and, Charles 
Thompson, conductor; glee clubs, 
Robert Bowlus and Gordon Almstead, 
directors. 

Other events: Christmas choral con- 
certs, Dec. 13 and 14; Haydn’s Lord 
Nelson Mass, with combined choral 
groups, symphony, ‘and soloists, Feb. 
28; high school music festival, Feb. 
13; opera performances, May 6, 7, 
and 8; summer music clinic, in June. 


Oxford 


Miami University Music Depart- 
ment, Oxford, Ohio. Acting head: 
George F. Barron. 

Artist series: De Paur Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 3; Cincinnati Symphony, 
Dec. 6; Gershwin Concert Orchestra, 
Jan. 5; Brian Sullivan, Feb. 9; Har- 
vard Glee Club, April 12.  Renais- 
sance in strings (auspices of artist se- 
ries) : LaSalle Quartet, Oct. 18; Wal- 
den Quartet, Nov. 8; Berkshire Quar- 
tet, Nov. 22; Stanley Quartet, Jan. 
10; Oxford Quartet, Feb. 14; Earl- 
ham Quartet and Kroll Quartet, dates 
to be announced. 

Concerts by Oxford Quartet (fac- 
ulty) ; Glee Club, Richard Schilling, 
director; Women’s Choral Society, 
Richard Chamberlain, director; A 
Cappella Singers, George F. Barron, 
director; Choral Union, Winford 
Cummings, director; Concert Band, 
A. D. Lekvold, conductor ; University 
Symphony, George Seltzer and Adon 
Foster, co-conductors; Varsity Band, 
Nicholas Poccia, conductor; faculty 
recitals. ; 


Akron 


By Oscar SmitH 


The Sunday Evening Concerts Com- 
mittee of the Akron Jewish Center 
extended its program by adding one 
concert to the regular series and three 
for high-school students. There will 
be a total of seven free concerts, all 
underwritten by guarantors. 

Tuesday Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. Elmer Dietz. Akron Armory, 
2,510. St. Paul’s Cathedral Choir, 
Oct. 27; Guard Republican Band of 
Paris, Dec. 1; Cleveland Orchestra, 
Jan. 26; Mildred Miller, Feb. 17; Je- 
rome Hines, March 9; Artur Rubin- 
stein, April 6; Cleveland Orchestra, 
with Erica Morini, April 27. 

Sunday Evening Concerts. Chair- 
man: David Kahn. Akron Jewish 
Center Auditorium, 1,000. Mannes- 
Gimpel-Silva Trio, Nov. 15; Soriano, 
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Rexford Keller, 
chairman. Ohio 
Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Artist Series 


Jan. 17; Frances Magnes, Feb. 21; 
Cleveland Chamber Orchestra, with 
Joseph Knitzer, March 21. (The trio, 
Soriano, and Miss Magnes will play 
extra concerts in high-school audi- 
toriums. ) 

Akron Symphony. Auspices : 
Greater Akron Musical Association. 
Conductor: John Francis Farinacci. 
President: Mrs. L. A. Graham. Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium, 1,200. 
Two subscription concerts. Soloists: 
George Poinar, Oct. 20; Arthur 
Reginald, Feb. 16. 

Children's Concert Society. Presi- 
dent: Mrs. Gordon C. Vaughn. Ak- 
ron Armory, 2,510. Four children’s 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Akron Civic Chorus. Director: 
William Albert Hughes. President: 
Vernon D. Zickefoose. Goodyear 
Theater, 1,612. One concert. 


Neb. 
Lincoln 


By ArtHur E. WESTBROOK 


Lincoln Symphony, Stuart Bldg. 
Auspices: Lincoln Symphony Associ- 
ation. Conductor: Leo Kopp. Presi- 
dent: Arnott Folsom. Manager: D. A. 
Lienemann. Stuart Theater. Six regu- 
lar concerts; two children’s concerts. 
Soloists: Vienna Academy Chorus, 
Dec. 1; Richardo Odnoposoft, Jan. 12; 
Leon Fleisher, Feb. 1; Risé Stevens, 
March 2; audition winners, April 6. 

University of Nebraska School of 
Fine Arts. Chairman, department of 
music: David Foltz. University Coli- 





seum; University Student Union Ball- 
room. 

University Orchestra. Conductor: 
Emanuel Wishnow. Three concerts. 
Soloists: Aaron Rosand, Nov. 22; 
senior students, April 4. 

Other events: Messiah, Arthur 
Westbrook, conductor, Dec. 13; King 
David (Honegger), David Foltz, 
conductor, May 2; concerts by Uni- 
versity Singers, ROTC Concert Band, 
Madrigal Singers, combined profes- 
sional music sororities and fraterni- 
ties; student recitals. 

Fine Arts Ensemble. Personnel: 
Emanuel Wishnow and = Truman 
Morsman, violinists; Max Gilbert, 
violist; Helena Bell, cellist; Gladys 
May, pianist. University Student Un- 
ion Ballroom. Three concerts. 

American Guild of Organists, Lin- 
coln Chapter, First Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church. Lincoln Church 
Choir Festival, Feb. 12; organ recital, 
Robert Baker, Feb. 16. 


North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


By Joun E. Howarp 


Grand Forks Symphony. Auspices: 
Grand Forks Symphony Association. 
Conductor: Leo M. Haesle.  Presi- 
dent: Loran Hendrickson. Central 
High School Auditorium, 1,512. Three 
concerts. Marian Barnum, Nov. 15. 

Grand Forks Community Music 
Association. Auspices: Chamber of 
Commerce. President: Loyde C. 
Thompson. General chairman: John 
E. Howard. Central High School 
Auditorium, 1,512. Artists series: 
Todd Duncan, Oct. 14; Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Nov. 16; Carolers, Feb. 1; Byron 
Janis, March 10; Helen Traubel, 
April 5. Other events: Charles L. 
Wagner Opera Company, presenting 
Il Trovatore, Oct. 22; senior and 
junior young artists concert. 

University of North Dakota Music 
Department. Madrigal Club, Hywel 
C. Rowland, director; tours of cen- 
tral and north-central states; Poppler 
solo contest, Nov. 4. Women’s Glee 
Club, Carol M. Humpstone, director ; 
radio concert, Christmas concert, 
campus and_ service club concerts. 
Varsity Bards, Carol M. Humpstone, 
director; male singing group featured 
in local and state concerts. Concert 
Band, John E. Howard, conductor; 
concerts in North Dakota, spring tour 
including Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Illinois engagements. State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Festival, Fargo, 
April 30. University Concert Orches- 
tra, John E. Howard, conductor ; local 
and radio engagements throughout 





MADAMA BUTTERFLY IN FLORIDA 


At the Opera Guild of Greater Miami's performance in Fort Lauderdale, 

Fla., in January, one of four hearings of the Puccini work by this organ- 

ization, those seen backstage are, from the right: Mac Morgan (Sharpless); 

Thelma Altman (Suzuki); Emerson Buckley, conductor; Licia Albanese 

(Butterfly); Arturo di Filippi, artistic director, Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami; Jon Crain (Pinkerton), and Luigi Vellucci (Goro) 





season. Bookings throughout seag 
in area served by University. 

Thursday Music Club. Presiden 
Vernice Aldrich. Monthly music pry 
grams; public piano festival, Noy, ¢ 
Christmas candlelight concert, Dee, 

Central High School Music } 
partment. Director of band and & 
chestra: Leo M. Haesle. Centralig 
Sirgers, Dwight Sherwood, condy 
tor; featured locally and in concert j 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Fargo 


Fargo-“oor*end Symnocsy. Any 
pices: Fargo-Moorhead Symphony 
Orchestral Association. Conductor: 
Sigvald Thompson. President: Mrs 
W. S. Shaw, 1319 Ninth St. S. Cep. 
tral High School Auditorium, | 0% 
Concordia Field House, 5,000. Fie 
regular concerts; two extra covcert 
in Fargo and Moorhead. Sol ists 
Robert Rudie, violinist, Oct. 18 
Marian Barnum, pianist, Nov 22: 
Sandra Warfield, March 14. 


Wesh, 
Bremerton 


By Lorna U. Erickson 


Afier five years as conductc~ oj 
the Bremerton Symphony, Gilbert N 
Burns has accepted a position wit : the 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, school sy -tem 
Robert Anderson, a violinist wit! the 
Seattle Symphony, is his successor 
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Bremerton Symphony, Fif*: ent! By 
St. and Chester Ave. Ausp ces The 1 
Bremerton Symphony Association, Myf Musi 
Olympic College; Bremerton Recrea figs a cue 
tion Department. Conductor: Robert Bing the 
Anderson. President: Ralph E. Can fon the 
field. Manager: Darle Wilson. Civic Schoo! « 
Recreation Center, 1,600. Four con-fjand wil 
certs; concert on Bainbridge Is'and, Bijfinois 
in April. Soloists: Patricia Paull Sher oro 
Oct. 26; Joan Brown, Dec. 14; Jose Hand 16, 
phine Cunningham, Feb. 15; Joanna Unive 
Volz, April 19 and (on Bainbridge Audit 

‘ Auditor 
Island) April 26. 1038. S 
Community Concert Association, Rivers 
Inc., B. &. y A Box 777. Auspices Board 
Peninsula Music Club. — President: Bextra e: 
John C. Merkel. Coontz Junior High B Scho¢ 
School Auditorium, 1,200. Jorge Bo-§4 Bra; 
let, Oct. 29; Dorothy Warenskjold,§ Waid 
Jan. 18; Musical Americana, March §yersity 
8; Eugene Conley, March 24. Faculty 
Olympian Singers, 1738 Houston. §certs 
Director: Jack W. Francis. Presi-§ Univ 
dent: Mrs. D. L. McCarthy. Coontz Mand Sir 
Junior High School Auditorium, 1,200. §Goodmz 
Three concerts. Guest 
Women's Choral Society, 930 Kit- §March 
sap, Port Orchard. Director: Walter §°gett, 
Hopkins. President: Mrs. Don grt wi 
Shellenberger. First Methodist § ety. 
Church, 500. Christmas concert; Univ 
spring concert. shop. 
evening 
Univ 

il ciety. 
* Breeular 

4 versity 
Springfield ." 
Univer 
By Mrs. Aucust Passt a 
Men’s | 

Community Concert Series. Aus- Bior: ty 
pices: Amateur Musical Club. Presi- } Oper 
dent: Mrs. Will Taylor, 1331 Dial Ct. fand th 
Orpheum Theatre, 2,800. Irmgard Jqa}) | 
Seefried, Oct. 22; Jorge Bolet, Nov. Pkducat 
24; Ballet Theatre, Jan. 14; Chicago fin Tay 
Symphony, March 16. Sunday mati- 92 and 
nee programs presenting local talent Jyio 7 
in Abraham Lincoln Hotel Gold J Sch, 
Room. fourte 

Springfield Symphony. Conductor: [citals. 
Harry Farbman. President: Domenic | In a 
Giachetto. Manager: Simon Fricd- Jeoncer 
man, 726 Reisch Bldg. Springfield [ganiza 
High School Auditorium, 1,600. Five fof [li 
concerts with guest soloists. Soloisis: |chcral 
Ruben Varga, Nov. 3; Alexander make 
Uninsky, Dec. 15; Springfield Munici- Jout th 
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(Continued from page 48) 
nal Choir, March 9; others to be an- 
nounced. 

Springfield Municipal Choir. Aus- 
nices: Playground and_ Recreation 
ommission. Director: E. Carl Lund- 
sren. Secretary: Perrine Thompson, 
bx, S. Sixth St. Radio, club, and 
ivic programs. 

Springfield Municipal Band ( Main- 
gined by city allotment). Conduc- 
or: Homer D. Mountz. Manager : 
Jack Wicks. Summer series, with so- 
joists, in city parks; numerous civic 
hppearances. 

Concordia Seminary Chorus. Aus- 
pices: Concordia Seminary. Director : 
red L. Precht. Manager: William 
‘niffel. Local appearances in Spring- 


Wield High School Auditorium, 1,600; 


tour, with guest soloists, through Mid- 
Vest and South. 

Springfield Oratorio Society. Aus- 
pices : Springfield Council of Churches. 
Director: Donald E. Allured, 621 
Capita! Ave. Local churches. Three 
oratorios, including annual Messiah. 

Springfield Municipal Opera As- 
sociation, P. O. Box 1022. President: 
]. Speed Reid. Open Air Theatre, 
Lake Springfield, 4,000. Three light 
opera productions, with local talent, ini 
the summer. 


Champaign- 
Urbana 


By Duane A. BRANIGAN 


The University of Illinois School 
of Music has invited Ernest Ansermet 
asa guest conductor and lecturer dur- 
ing the month of March, 1954. While 
or the campus he will work with 
School of Music students and faculty 
and will conduct the University of 
Illinois Symphony and faculty cham- 
ler groups in concerts on March 14 
and 16. 

University of Ilinois. University 
Auditorium, 2,078; Smith Music Hall, 
1038. Star Course Series, Auspices : 
University Concert and Entertainment 
Board. Five subscription and eleven 
extra events by visiting artists. 

School of Music. Director: Duane 
A. Branigan. 

Walden String Quartet of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, five concerts. 
Faculty Woodwind Quintet, two con- 
certs. 

University of Illinois Symphony 
and Sinfonietta. Conductor: Bernard 
Goodman. Five regular concerts. 
Guest conductor: Ernest Ansermet, 
March 14 and 16; guest artist, Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, April 6. One con- 
cert with the University Oratorio So- 
ciety’. 

University of Illinois Opera Work- 
shop. Director: Ludwig Zirner. Two 
evenings of opera scenes. 

University of Illinois Oratorio So- 
aety. Director: Paul Young. One 
regular concert; one concert with Uni- 
versity Symphony. University Choir, 
Paul Young, director; two concerts. 
University Chorus, Ruthann Harrison, 
director; two concerts. University 
Men’s Glee Club, Kermit Breen, direc- 
tor; two concerts. 

Opera. Auspices: School of Music 
and the University Theatre; Lincoln 
Hall Theatre, 778. An Incomplete 
prication (E. Chabrier) and Trouble 

Tahiti (Leonard Berstein), April 
Pand 3, under the direction of Lud- 
me Zirner. 

School of Music faculty artists: 
fourteen chamber-music and solo re- 
citals. 

In addition to the above-listed local 
concerts, various School of Music or- 
fanizations, including the University 
of Illinois Symphony and Sinfonietta, 
chcral, and chamber-music groups 
make frequent appearances through- 
out the state of Illinois and other parts 
of the country. Such off-campus en- 
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gagements are managed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Division of Music 
Extension (Paul Painter, director) 
and the School of Music (Duane A. 
Branigan, director). 


Peoria 
By THEo Powe. SmitH 


Amateur Musical Club. President: 
Mrs. John McCorvie. Shrine Mosque, 
1,821. Four artists concerts; four 
member-participation programs. 
Jerome Hines, Oct. 13; Agnes de 
Mille Dance Theater, Nov. 16; Gina 
Bachauer, Jan. 19; Houston Sym- 
phony, March 23. 

Star Course. Auspices: Allen Can- 
non. Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Mischa 
Elman, Oct. 27; DePaur Infantry 
Chorus, Nov. 21; Theodore Lettvin, 
Jan. 14; Frances Yeend, Feb. 20; 
Winnipeg Ballet, March 21. 

Peoria Symphony. Auspices: Pe- 
oria Symphony Society. Conductor: 
Rudolph Reiners. President: J. A. 
Kahn. Manager: George Landon, 
Shrine Mosque, 1,821. Five subscrip- 
tion concerts; two member-participa- 
tion concerts. Eugene List, Jan. 17; 
Fine Arts Ballet, March 12; Sonya 
Kahn, April 25. 

Bradley University School of Mu- 
sic. Director: Kenneth Kincheloe. 
Bradley hall, 650. Faculty and stu- 
dent recitals weekly. 

University Choir. Director: George 
Muns. Bradley Fieldhouse, 4,235. Two 
concerts. 

Amateur Musical Ciub, Junior De- 
partment. Director: Mrs. Elmer 
Szepessy. Peoria Women’s Club, 150. 
Five member concerts. 

Peoria Municipal Band Associa- 
tion. Auspices: Peoria Playground 
and Recreation Department. Conduc- 
tor: Paul Vegna. Tri-weekly con- 
certs in Peoria parks, June to Septem- 
ber. 

American Guild of Organists, Pe- 
oria Chapter. President: Harold L. 
Harsch. Three recitals in local 
churches by Peoria artists; two out- 
of-town performers during season. 

Choral Groups: Orpheus Club, 
Howard D. Kellogg, Jr., director; 
two concerts. Peorians, Wilber Sim- 
mons, director; two concerts. Phil- 
harmonic Choral, Griff L. Lathrop, 
director; one concert. Palestrina 
Choir, The Rev. Robert Livingston, 
director; three concerts. Caterpillar 
Employees Mixed Chorus, William 
Waldmeier, director; annual oper- 
etta. 


’ 


Bandmasters Honor 
Sousa Anniversary 


Members of the American Band- 
masters’ Association attended a dinner 
in New York on Feb. 25 celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
John Philip Sousa. Mrs. Helen Sousa 
Abert, daughter of the late composer- 
bandmaster, was the guest of honor. 
The dinner was the final event in the 
first day of the association’s three- 
day annual convention, which was 
hosted this year by the United States 
Military Academy. 


Americans To Sing 
In Puerto Rico Series 


Puerto Rico.—The University of 
Puerto Rico has engaged six Ameri- 
cans — Jean Madeira, Brian Sul- 
livan, Thomas Hayward, Jan Peerce, 
and Robert Weede—for ‘its ten-day 
operatic series beginning June 11. The 
program includes performances of 
Carmen, Rigoletto, Fledermaus, Ma- 
dama Butterfly, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and Manon. 


Additional Columbia Artists 
Management advertisements on 
following pages _ 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


- American Debut 
Ceeuniialiniaga Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDUARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 


Available Fall of 1954 East of Mississippi 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & judd 


American Debut 
Wilhelm Furtwangler Conducting the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tour March 1955 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Now Booking Fall of 1954 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


N. Y. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast Tour 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 








Personal | Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 
7th Consecutive Season—First Tour of Japan, 1954 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 
First time in America 


Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 


Karl Muenchinger, Conductor 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


~ MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Br. Brown 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. Ferdinand Grossman, Conductor 


_ Personal Dir Direction: Andre Mertens 


‘Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


Orchestra of 30 Musicians; Famous Soloists; Robert Zeller, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 





NEW! 
(20 ee 











Les Compagnons de la Chanson 


(The Companions of Song) iad destin 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens ne a 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 








(6 persons) 





Harp Quintet 








Company of Nine 
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London Repetitions of Britten's Gloriana 


Bring Revised Verdict on Opera 


By Witt1am MANN 


London 


ECENT events at Covent Gar- 
Re of more than usual interest 
were the new production of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d'or 


.(previously touched upon in Musical 


AMERICA) and a revival of Benjamin 
Britten’s Gloriana. 

Coq 'd’Or, with a décor by Loudon 
Sainthill and admirable staging by 
Robert Helpmann, had Mattiwilda 
Dobbs as the delightful Queen, Hu- 
gues Cuénod as the Astrologer, and 
Howell Glynn as King Dodon. As 
a spectacle, this work won all hearts 
and filled every seat. Igor Marke- 
vitch conducted the opening perftorm- 
ances, making a_ successful Covent 
Garden debut. 

Gloriana, it will be remembered, 
was especially created for the Coro- 
nation. It started with a great deal 
to live up to. Besides the Royal com- 
mission, there were memories otf 
Aida (one of operadom’s most suc- 
cessful piéces d’occasion) to compete 
with, and the fact of Britten’s own 
fashionable esteem and general popu- 
larity, which made it certain that 
its merits would be exactingly ap- 
praised and p led" with his pre- 
vious achievements. 

Then the novelty made its debut 
before an audience of Very Impor- 
tant Persons, few of whom cared for 
opera, music, or indeed contempor- 
ary art at all. The atmosphere thus 
was frigid, and in the following weeks 
many unqualified commentators rushed 
into print with their own indignant 
disapproval. After the first night the 
performances were welcomed with 
loud applause, the louder perhaps be- 
cause the public wished to register 
its marked reaction, and a little be- 
cause “a British audience will never 
let you down”. 


Second Thoughts on Gloriana 

At the recent revival—after the 
opera had been taken by the Covent 
Garden company on tour as one of 
the productions in the Festival at 
Bulowayo in Africa—there was an 
even more cordial reception. Now 
that the smoke has blown away, it 
is possible to see that Gloriana is 
not really the gloomy failure that 
these cathedral organists and public 
servants who attended its premiere 
tried to pretend. Nor is it the master- 
piece Britten’s idolators would like 
us to think it is. It contains some 
fine dramatic music, some masterly 
writing, some effective pageantry, a 
solo for Essex (Happy were he) that 
belongs with Britten’s most _ beauti- 
ful songs, and one or two other 
moments of real distinction. The 
total dramatic effect is not powerful, 
but that can be said of all Britten’s 
operas since Peter Grimes; this com- 
poser does not seem anxious for full- 
blooded thrills 4 la Trovatore. The 
protagonists have gratifying parts, but 
besides these two, Elizabeth and Es- 
sex, the other characters are wan 
shadows. The orchestration is deli- 
cate for too much of the time, but 
the chorus has some exciting music. 
For the revival, one scene was omit- 
ted, and that the really weak one, 
the pageant at Norwich, which was 
evidently written to allow for suit- 
able choreographic spectacle (a Mas- 
que for dancers accompanied by a 
cappella chorus). Gloriana can per- 
fectly well be staged, without this 
festive scene, by a modest company; 
the pageantry is not indispensable. 
Indeed such a production might well 
emphasize the musical and operatic 
worth of the piece. 

Covent Garden is also bringing out 
a new staging of Weber’s Der Frei- 


schiitz, which will be the subject of 
a later London report. 

The concert season has been one 
of the busiest since the war. The 
BBC Symphony concerts have in- 
cluded Kirsten Flagstad’s farewell to 
London, Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony 
(still a comparative novelty here), 
Honegger’s King David, Richard Ar- 
nell’s symphonic portrait of Lord 
Byron (commissioned by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who conducted), Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony under Paul Kletzki 
(London critics received this work 
with monumental stupidity). And this 
organization is programming William 
Alwyn’s Second Symphony, Carl 
Nielsen’s Fifth, Stravinsky’s Le Sacre 
du Printemps, under Eugene Goos- 
sens, and Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast, 
and Berlioz’ Grande Messe des Morts 
under Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society 
brought Paul Sacher to introduce the 
Ritual Dances from Michael Tippett’s 
new opera, Midsummer Marriage. 
This seems to be Tippett’s most suc- 
cessful work to date. It also presented 
William Wordsworth’s Third Sym- 
phony, Hindemith’s Philharmonic Con- 
certo, Lennox Berkeley's Double 
Piano Concerto, and Strauss’s Sin- 
fonia Domestica (the last three under 
Mr. Goossens). The late Herbert 
Murrill’s Second Cello Concerto, 
Strauss’s Don Quixote, with Paul 
Tortelier as cello soloist, and Honeg- 
ger’s Fifth Symphony are all prom- 
ised. In May, Igor Stravinsky will 
come here to conduct a program of 
his better-known works and receive 
the medal of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has conducted 
some programs and, in concerts pro- 
moted by himself, has given London 
some of its most thrilling evenings 
in several years. Beecham is in his 
most inspiriting form, and has pro- 
duced one attractive concert after 
another, generally drawing soloists 
from his own virtuoso orchestra. 

The Philharmonia Orchestra has 
had to forego Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
who is ill, but is presenting many 
events of interest, including recitals 
by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. Edwin Fis- 
cher and Herbert von Karajan were 
among its recent conductors. 


Operas at the Universities 

Our two principal universities are 
nourishing some enterprising produc- 
tions. Oxford gave Marschner’s Hans 
Heiling, at the end of 1953. Cam- 
bridge promises this spring Vaughan 
Williams’ latest stage work, A Pil- 
grim’s Progress, which was poorly 
produced at Covent Garden in 195] 
but may well reveal more memorable 
things in the careful, artistic per- 
formance that this University always 
gives (particularly where this com- 
poser is concerned). 

Another mention is due the Carl 
Rosa Company, which had to quit 
the road for a year owing to insuffi- 
cient funds, but was able to make 
a successful provincial tour last 
autumn and is now embarking on 
a spring one. This will include 
Tannhauser (first production here 
since the war) and The Tales of 
Hoffman in its first version. Un- 
fortunately the Rosa troupe is shy 
about visiting London, and thus it 
is deprived of a certain metropolitan 
welcome and of the constructive cri- 
ticism that everyone hopes would en- 
able it to attain a standard comparable 
to Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells. 

Of the operas commissioned by the 
1951 Festival of Britain, Lennox 
Berkeley’s Nelson has received a con- 


SYNGE PLAY IN 
OPERATIC FORM 


Scene from Rid- 
ers to the Sea, 
one-act opera 
by Vaughan 
Williams, pro- 
duced by the 
opera workshop 
of the Eastman 
School of Music, 
Leonard Treash, 
director, in 
Rochester, N. Y., 
on March 8 and 
9. Singers in this 
scene were 
Dorothy Hatch, 
Anna May de 
Benedictis, and 
Ruth Landes. 
Ward Woodbury 


conducted 



















cert performance (Sadler’s Wells 
hopes to stage it soon), and Arthur 
Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities 
has had a broadcast hearing. Alan 
Bush’s Wat Tyler has been even ac- 
claimed behind the [ron Curtain, but 
thus far has not been released for 
England. The others are not being 
heard at all. 

Musical folk regret that our opera- 
tic public has so little interest in new 
works, On the Continent people go 
to a new opera as they do to a new 
play. Here opera is treated as a 
museum art, and anything new is 
shunned as though it were bogus 
Sheraton, or a pastiche of the Elgin 
Marbles. This is a discouraging state 
of affairs for many opera composers 
now at work in this country. We 
think enviously of the American 
opera workshops that have brought so 
many operas to light, and we regret 
that England is so small. We look 
to Wales, the country of British song, 
which has recently formed its own 
opera company, and has already given 
Verdi’s Nabucco and Menna, a new 
Welsh opera by Arwel Hughes, as 
part of its repertory, along with cer- 
tain older favorites. 


Leinsdorf Signs 
For 1954-55 Season 


RocHeEster. — Erich Leinsdorf has 
been signed for another year as con- 
ductor and music director of the 
Rochester Philharmonic. The renewal 
of Mr. Leinsdorf’s contract marks his 
eighth consecutive season as perma- 
nent conductor of the orchestra, which 





! 
he first conducted in a guest role du. | 
ing the 1946-47 season. During th 
current season he is conducting j sal 
number of concerts in Rochester’s ; 
dustrial plants. 

The Philharmonic’s annual sprigf J} } | 
tour will begin on March 22 with; - 
concert in Larchmont, N. Y., folloy 
ing which it is scheduled to fill cleve 
engagements in cities from Virging | 
to Canada. A highlight of the or 
chestra’s tour will be a concert a |] 
Carnegie Hall on March 26. Beeth |} 
ven’s Ninth Symphony and the Png |] 
logue and Coronation Scene fro 
3oris Godounoff will comprise te | 
program. Guest artists will be [ren 
Jordan, Nell Rankin, Walter Frede§ J} 
icks, Mack Harrell, and the Rutges 
University Choir, F. Austin Valter 
director. 

The same program will be per 
formed initially in New Brunswici] 
N. J., at Rutgers University on Marci 
25 and at the Brooklyn Academy 
Music on the 27th. Other tour date | 
are West Chester, Penna., Mare 
23; Morristown, N. J., March 2 
Frederick, Md., March 28; Danvilk 
Va., March 29; Blacksburg, Va 
March 30; Lynchburg, Va., Marci 
31; Trenton, N. J., April 1; anf 
Hamilton, Ont., April 7. | 

The Rochester Civic Music Asso 9] 
ciation, parent organization of thé 
Rochester Philharmonic and the Roch | 
ester Pops orchestras, and the Artis | 
Series, ended its annual fund cam | 
paign with a total of $143,144 in 
pledges and contributions from 13,11} | 
supporters. Last year the association 
boasted 12,317 contributors. 
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The Royal Winnipeg Ballet of Canada 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of His Excellency, 
The Right Honourable Vincent Massey, C.J., Governor General of Canada 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








eiahis Rey and i om 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Spanish and Latin American Dancers - 





Ist U. S. Tour 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Dance Satirists _ 














MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Personal Direction 
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Personal Direction 


























Vronsky 
& Babin 


Duo-Pianists 


Stvinway Pianos 





Personal Direction 





Kurt Weinhold 










































































Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
CLAUDIO LICIA 
_ Arrau veaa | Albanese 
Soprano 
TODD Re 
Duncan _ JUSSI 
Baritone Bjoer! in g 
i GA RY ee 4 Opera 
Sraffman MARIO 
Pianist ° ° 
ae B 7 g g! om Pianist 
st Pianist WES 
y GEORGE Elman — 
London 
Bass-Baritone . RUDOLF 
MILDRED Firkusny _ 
Mi | ler Pianist 
Mezzo-Soprano CARROLL 
WILLIAM Gl enn 
Primrose Vielinist 
Violist | __ 
LEONARD SZYMON 
Rose Goldber g 
Cellist Violinist 
SASCHA 
Sanroma Gorodnitzki 
Pianist Pianist 
EDWIN DOROTHY 
Steffe Kirsten 
Baritone Soprano 
| POLYNA — San Francisco Operas 
Stoska soprano | Merriman 
h Mezzo-Soprano 
| e 
Whittemore Lily Pons 
& Lowe Soprano 
Duo-Pianists Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 
CAMILLA -TOSSY 
Wicks Spivakovsky 
Violinist Violinist 
CAMILLA GLADYS 
Williams Swarthout 
Soprano | Mezzo-Soprano 














ANN 
Ayars 
Soprano A 
FRANCES _ 
Bible 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA — 
Della Casa 
Soprano . 
IGOR 
Gorin 
Baritone 
ERVIN 
Laszlo 
Pianist - 
WITOLD 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
~ DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
YEHUD| it~” 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
LEONARD 
Pennario 
Pianist 
RISE 
Stevens 
Mezzo-Soprano 





| 
| 


YI-KWEI 


| Sze 


Bass-Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 
ALEC 


Templeton 


Pianist 


ROMAN 


Totenberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 


Warenskjold 


Soprano 





~ FRANCES 
Yeend 
Soprano 














Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 














PAUL 


Badura-Skoda 


Pianist 


Steinway Piano Westminster Records 


ELENA 


Nikolaidi 


Contralto | 


RICARDO 


Odnoposoff 





Violinist 
IRMGARD | 
Seefried 
Soprano 
JENNIE” 
Tourel 


Mezzo-Soprano 











Personal Direction 
Horace J. Parmelee 

















JOHN 
Carter 
Tenor | 
MILDRED 
Dilling 
. Harpist 








































At the Metropolitan Opera, 1954— 
Her First “Forza del Destino” at the Met, February 17 


An Artist 


"There was news in last night's performance. Herva Nel'i 
sang the role of Leonora. She gave a fine account of herself 
singing throughout the evening like an artist." 


—Howatd Taubman, The New York Times 



















Vocal Gold 


Lovely to Hear 
Lovely to Look / 


"This is one of the loveliest sc pr 
in the field—lovely to hear anc lc 
to look at. It is a soft luscious ve 
the kind of voice Verdi would 
favored and Toscanini always | as 
Last night's performance mor: 
brought its worth in vocal golc. 


—Louis Bi 
New York World-Telegrar: ¢ 


Soaring Quality 


"'Nelli's limpid soprano has a 
tiful aerial quality which soars e 
into the high register and expres 
moving pathos, when she wishes it, 
her lower notes. She acted with 
plicity and consistent intensity 
was compelling. She created a lo 
and affecting figure." 








—Harriett Jo 
The New York 


“The hendineion 


Accepted her J 
Enthusiastically.'f 


—Miles Kasten 
New York Journal-Ameri 


On Maestro Toscanini’s NBC Broadcast of “Masked Ball. 
Vocal Power — Dramatic Effect 


"We have never heard Miss Nelli sing, with such vocal power, confidence and dramatic effect 














—Olin Downes, The New York Times, January 25, ! 


s, 


"Superb" | ' 
per —Harriett Johnson, The New Y ork 














“At the Zenith of Achievement" —Robert Bagar, New York World Telegram and 
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